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A  PRAYER 

"  We  pray  for  clear  vision  or  we  shall 
grope  blindly  for  the  light  and  lose  our 
way.  We  pray  for  hearts  lovingly  sym- 
pathetic to  human  distress  wherever  it 
may  exist,  or  we  shall  sink  into  the 
depths  of  a  miserable  selfishness.  We 
pray  for  minds  willing  to  believe  that 
the  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities 
of  the  weak,  or  we  shall  miss  the  great 
joy  of  service.  We  pray  for  the  for- 
ward look  or  we  shall  be  overwhelmed  in 
hopeless  pessimism." 

— From  the  prayer  offered  at  the  opening  of 
the  Disarmament  Conference  by  Rev.  W.  S. 
Abernethy,  D.  D. 


FOREWORD 

The  Negro  race  is  now  viewing  itself  from  its  own 
watch-towers.  Having  seen  its  own  background, 
it  has  a  new  perspective,  and  it  outlines  a  new 
endeavor. 

Among  all  the  stories  of  racial  emergence  from 
heathen  existence  into  ordered  Christian  living,  there 
is  no  story  more  thrilling  than  that  of  the  upward 
climbing  of  this  unprivileged  but  not  unfavored  race. 
The  yearning  aspirations,  wavering  emotions,  and 
conflicting  passions  interwoven  by  a  deep  religious 
sense,  have  been  very  happily  summed  up  by  the 
author  in  one  expressive  word,  RACE  GRIT. 

The  author  has  done  more  than  restate  an  old 
question.  He  has  given  to  the  reader  a  wealth  of 
human  interest  materials  in  the  form  of  stories, 
studies,  interviews,  and  testimonials.  Some  of  the 
studies  are  almost  portraits,  while  there  is  an 
abundance  of  fine  anecdote  material.  Here  are 
fresh  glimpses  into  the  land  of  promise  toward 
which  the  Negro  strives. 

The  Department  of  Missionary  Education,  of  the 
Baptist  Board  of  Education,  welcomes  this  fresh  and 
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valuable  accession  to  the  literature  on  the  Negro, 
and  wishes  to  recommend  this  book  especially  to 
Baptists  for  the  following  uses : 

1.  As  an  indispensable  aid  to  the  teachers  of  Mis- 
sion Study  Classes  on  the  Negro. 

2.  In  connection  with  the  National  Missionary 
Reading  Contests  and  reading  courses  in  which  it  is 
listed. 

3.  For  use  in  the  making  of  missionary  programs 
for  local  churches. 

4.  For  the  quiet  fireside  evenings  at  home. 

We  feel  indebted  to  the  author  for  these  stories 
of  throbbing  human  interest,  the  more  so  because 
of  the  victories  of  grace  which  they  record  and  the 
transformed  lives  which  they  exhibit. 

William  A.  Hill, 
Secretary  of  Missionary  Education. 


NOTE  BY  THE  AUTHOR 


For  the  most  part  the  persons  whose  life-stories 
are  dealt  with  in  this  book  are  comparatively 
unknown.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  present  a 
collection  of  life-histories  of  the  foremost  Baptist 
Negroes  in  America.  The  writer  has  endeavored 
rather  to  present  the  victorious  influences  at  work 
upon  the  average  Negro.  The  stories  of  their  lives 
reflect  the  spirit  of  home  missions  in  behalf  of  a 
race  that  was  brought  from  a  far  country  and  is 
now  hungry y  but  not  for  husks.  Actual  names  of 
persons  and  places,  in  a  few  instances,  have  been 
withheld. 

The  writer  hereby  records  his  gratitude  to  Dr. 
Charles  L.  White,  Executive  Secretary  of  The 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  for  mak- 
ing available  a  number  of  the  life  sketches  in  the 
section  entitled,  "  LIGHT  FROM  MANY  TORCH- 
BEARERS  " ;  also  to  Dr.  Charles  A.  Brooks,  Secre- 
tary of  City  and  Foreign-Speaking  Missions;  Dr. 
George  R.  Hovey,  Secretary  of  Education;  Mrs. 
Katherine  S.  Westfall,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Woman's   American   Baptist  Home  Mission   Soci- 
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ety;  the  Secretaries  of  City  Mission  Societies; 
Presidents  of  colleges  for  Negroes,  and  all  others 
who  have  made  this  publication  possible  by  their 
timely  contributions  and  sympathetic  guidance. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  kindness  of 
the  Superintendent  and  the  Deputy  Superintendent 
of  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  in  making  arrangements 
for  the  photographing  of  St.  Gaudens'  Lincoln. 
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LOVE  AT  WORK  IN  THE  SOUTHLAND 


CRACKERS  AND  MOLASSES 

THE  lofty,  wooded  summits  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
awoke  to  savage  life  at  the  call  of  the  storm  and 
rolled  back  the  waters  that  smothered  them.  A  suc- 
cession of  flood  crests  of  unprecedented  height 
roared  do^vn  the  Little  Fork  to  the  Gap  where  the 
impetuous  torrent  wrought  havoc  with  life  and 
property. 

On  the  eve  of  the  deluge  a  message  was  received 
from  a  town  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Little  Fork 
to  the  effect  that  a  big  head  of  water  was  due  at  the 
Gap  at  midnight.  Few  gave  serious  heed  to  the 
warning.  Had  not  the  town  withstood  many  as- 
saults from  this  same  river? 

At  midnight  the  Little  Fork  seemed  to  leap  at  the 
hills.  Entire  families  became  trapped  in  their 
homes  while  they  slept. 

Grandma  Rust  and  Amelia  were  alone,  save  for 
Amelia's  child,  when  they  heard  the  rush  of  the  flood 
against  their  second-floor  bedroom  windows.  They 
had  time  enough  barely  to  climb  upon  one  of  the  iron 
girders  that  reenf  orced  the  brick  walls  of  the  house. 
With  hands  braced  against  the  ceiling  they  waited, 
while  the  infant  slept  upon  Amelia's  shoulder. 

A  crumbling  chimney  near  by  toppled  and  fell 

against  one  side  of  the  house  in  which  the  two  wo- 
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men  and  the  baby  girl  were  imprisoned.  Old  walls 
caved  while  the  swift,  encircling  waters  undermined 
the  foundations  of  the  building. 

"  Obee'ah ! "  Sudden  contact  with  cold  water 
caused  the  baby  to  call  out  in  fright  for  Amelia. 
The  scream  marked  the  passing  of  mother  and  child. 

"  God  save  me  and  my  children !  "  moaned  Grand- 
ma Rust  as  she  felt  herself  sinking. 

Carried  away  on  some  portion  of  the  wreckage  of 
her  home,  Grandma  Rust  sensed  the  mighty  strength 
and  swiftness  of  the  current,  but  the  night  was  made 
black  by  low-flying  storm-clouds  and  she  could  not 
tell  where  she  was  being  taken.  When  presently  she 
felt  the  branches  of  a  tree  brush  against  her  face 
she  reached  up  and  seized  a  limb.  At  dawn  watch- 
ers on  the  cliff  above  the  river  saw  her.  So  preca- 
rious was  her  position  that  the  man  who  rowed  out 
to  her,  upon  colliding  with  the  tree,  broke  the  limb 
she  sat  upon,  causing  her  to  fall  into  his  boat.  The 
oarsman  had  a  terrific  battle  with  the  current.  But 
he  was  a  good  fighter  and  lived  to  become  governor 
of  his  State. 

News  of  the  freshet  drifted  back  slowly  to  the  re- 
mote settlement  where  Hunter  Winters  had  gone  to 
visit  his  mother.  But  one  morning  word  was 
brought  that  many  of  the  houses  on  the  river  bot- 
tom in  the  Gap  had  been  washed  away  and  scores  of 
lives  lost.  Had  Grandpa  and  Grandma  Rust  and 
Amelia  and  her  baby  been  warned  in  time?  The 
one  who  brought  the  news  was  not  able  to  say. 

"  Now  you  hurry  and  find  out  about  Grandma." 

There  was  little  need  of  admonishing  Hunter 
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against  delay.  Of  all  persons  on  earth  to  whom  he 
owed  a  debt  of  love  and  gratitude,  Grandma  Rust 
occupied  a  place  well  to  the  head  of  the  list.  Since 
his  babyhood  she  had  cared  for  him ;  she  had  made 
possible — literally  had  fought  for — ^the  little  school- 
ing he  had  enjoyed  as  a  Negro  boy  in  the  Southland. 

The  ten  miles  to  the  Gap  were  nothing  for  Hun- 
ter. He  could  have  covered  them  on  a  trot.  Grand- 
pa Rust,  an  itinerant  cook,  often  had  taken  the  boy 
to  distant  settlements  as  his  assistant  at  barbecues. 
Even  Grandma  could  "  put  a  foot  in  the  road  "  when 
occasion  demanded  speed. 

On  a  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Big  Fork  and  the  Little  Fork,  and  shut  in  on  all 
sides  by  towering  cliffs,  nestled  the  little  town  which 
for  the  purposes  of  this  history  of  the  battle  of  a 
Negro  for  a  bit  of  light,  has  been  referred  to  as  the 
Gap.  Coming  down  the  mountainside  alone,  Hunter 
saw  the  bottom  lands  covered  with  water;  he  was 
saved  the  shock  of  beholding  his  home  in  ruins  that 
afternoon.  Some  one  directed  him  to  a  shabby  house 
on  a  hillside  where  his  aged  relatives  had  been  given 
shelter.  In  broken  sentences,  with  much  weeping, 
Grandma  Rust  told  her  boy  the  story  of  the  disaster 
that  suddenly  had  plunged  the  town  in  grief.  Forty- 
two  people  had  been  swept  away  by  the  torrent ;  one 
body  had  been  recovered.  Amelia  and  her  baby  were 
gone;  their  bodies  doubtless  were  being  carried  to 
the  sea  as  no  trace  of  them  could  be  found.  In  the 
chapel  of  Anthony  College,  a  Baptist  school  for  Ne- 
groes, memorial  services  for  twenty-one  of  the  dead 
(all  Negroes)  would  be  held  on  the  morrow.    Among 
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the  brave  rescuers  during  the  flood  no  one  had 
shown  greater  heroism  than  Rev.  Daniel  Ames,  one 
of  the  teachers  at  the  college. 

Grandma  Rust,  emotional  as  members  of  her  race 
are  emotional,  weaved  back  and  forth  in  her  chair 
while  she  told  the  story  to  the  eleven-year-old  boy. 

"Grandma,''  said  Hunter,  "you  just  listen  now! 
Don't  you  be  worrying  none  'bout  a  home  no  more. 
Some  day  I'll  have  a  home  for  you,  and  it  will  be  a 
right  smart  place,  I'se  telling  you.  I'll  give  you  a 
house  near  a  green  meadow,  with  horses  and  cows 
and  pigs  and  chickens.  And  you  can  sit  all  day  in 
a  nice,  comfortable  rocking-chair." 

"  That's  right,  my  boy !  Of  course  you  going  to 
take  care  of  your  old  Grandma.  You  just  be  a  good 
boy,  and  God  sure  will  give  you  all  of  those  good 
things  you  been  speakin'  'bout." 

There  followed  days  during  which  Hunter  re- 
mained close  to  his  grandmother.  Death  had  come 
close  to  him. 

The  flood  added  one  more  terror  to  the  world  of 
superstitions  which  the  boy  inhabited.  The  dreadful 
tales  he  often  heard  his  grandmother  relate  were  the 
product  of  slavery  days.  Often,  in  her  home,  of  an 
evening,  while  these  weird  tales  of  ghosts  and  hob- 
goblins were  being  related  by  the  older  folks,  Hun- 
ter would  sit  in  dumb  terror  listening  and  yet  en- 
deavoring not  to  listen.  A  sharp  rebuke  by  voice 
or  look  was  the  punishment  his  grandmother  admin- 
istered for  any  overstepping  of  the  lines  of  pro- 
priety. 

Within  a  year  following  the  flood  Hunter's  mother 
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and  stepfather  moved  into  town  bringing  four  chil- 
dren, and  Hunter's  education  in  the  free  school  came 
to  an  end.  He  was  put  out  by  his  mother  "  in  ser- 
vice." There  were  the  four  younger  children  to  feed. 
As  the  stepfather  was  a  slave  to  whisky,  the  woman 
who  owned  the  house  the  family  occupied  looked  to 
Hunter  for  the  rent — three  dollars  monthly.  Butch- 
ers, storekeepers,  farmers,  and  housekeepers  found 
Hunter  a  willing,  cheerful  worker.  His  endurance 
was  remarkable  for  a  boy  of  his  age ;  his  quickness  to 
learn  and  his  skill  in  the  execution  of  his  tasks  made 
it  easy  for  him  to  secure  employment. 

One  day  an  event  took  place  which  made  him 
skeptical  with  regard  to  the  many  ghost-stories 
which  were  related  as  actual  happenings  by  his 
grandparents  and  the  neighbors. 

He  was  playing  near  the  ruins  of  an  old-time  gov- 
ernment rifle-works  when  he  heard  voices  emerging 
from  a~  pit  which  had  been  the  bed  of  an  immense 
water-wheel.  Stealing  quietly  to  the  edge  of  the 
depression  he  saw  a  Negro  woman  and  two  of  her 
children  searching  for  bones  in  the  rubbish  that 
had  been  dumped  into  the  hole.  There  was  a  cur- 
rent price  for  bones,  and  the  colored  family,  intent 
upon  earning  a  penny,  were  not  aware  of  the  spy. 

Hunter,  mischievous  as  any  boy  of  his  age,  with- 
drew behind  some  thick  bushes  and  tossed  a  pebble 
into  the  pit.  Presently  the  woman's  head  appeared 
above  the  edge  of  the  deep  hollow.  Satisfying  her- 
self that  there  was  no  one  about  she  again  descended 
to  her  gruesome  task.  Another  pebble  dropped  be- 
side her;  then  another.    A  boy  came  up  this  time 
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and  looked  in  all  directions.  When  he  disappeared 
from  Hunter's  view,  more  pebbles  dropped  into  the 
pit.  Now  all  three  bone-gatherers  climbed  out  of 
the  ruins  and  hurried  homeward,  carrying  what 
they  had  foraged  from  the  dump. 

That  evening  Hunter  listened  to  an  awesome  re- 
cital of  the  adventures  which  the  mother  and  her 
sons  had  encountered  while  gathering  bones. 

"  Yes,  Mis'  Rust,  powerful  big  stones,  'mos'  as  big 
as  horses,  come  tumblin'  down  into  dat  pit.  Soldiers 
in  de  wah  died  workin'  in  dat  arsenal,  an'  dere  spir- 
its don'  let  us  pick  up  no  mo'  ob  dose  bones." 

Hunter  had  difficulty  in  keeping  a  grin  off  his  face 
that  night.  He  had  positive  knowledge  that  here 
was  one  ghost-story  without  foundation  in  fact.  Yet 
in  spite  of  this  unexpected  discovery  the  chains  of 
superstition  still  bound  him  fast.  It  required  years 
of  enlightened  maturity  for  him  to  overcome  the 
effect  of  his  early  training.  All  during  his  boyhood, 
darkness  held  strange  terrors  for  him.  A  panic  al- 
ways seized  him  at  dusk,  if  out  of  doors  alone.  When 
ordered  to  bed  and  before  entering  his  chamber,  he 
anticipated  his  need  of  speed  when  once  submerged 
in  the  cloyingdarkness,  by  loosening  his  clothing  for 
a  quick  passage  to  bed.  With  fear  racking  his  soul, 
he  would  dive  under  the  blankets  and  pull  them 
tightly  over  his  head  to  prevent  all  possible  chance 
of  seeing  the  terrible  eyes  and  misshapen  bodies 
which  his  imagination  pictured  as  peopling  the  dark- 
ness about  him. 

As  Hunter  neared  the  age  of  fifteen  one  desire 
possessed  him.    The  yearning,  strong,  overmaster- 
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ing,  did  not  leave  him  during  his  working-hours ;  it 
/Colored  his  dreams  at  night.  The  seed  of  this  pas- 
sion had  been  planted  in  his  heart  by  Grandma  Rust 
when  she  insisted  that  he  attend  the  free  school. 
While  war,  religion,  and  ghosts  had  been  the  main 
topics  of  conversation  when  the  neighbors  came  to 
her  house  and  served  to  give  Hunter  creepy  feelings 
when  he  went  to  bed,  she  had  talked  religion  and 
education  to  her  boy  when  the  older  people  were  not 
around. 

Above  the  Gap,  upon  an  imposing  knob  of  land 
which  the  Civil  War  had  made  historic,  were  lo- 
cated the  dignified  gray-stone  buildings  of  Anthony 
College,  a  school  for  Negroes  of  all  ages.  The  presi- 
dent, a  friend  of  white  men  and  black  alike,  was 
making  this  institution  known  throughout  the  State. 
His  first  students  had  been  slaves  who  had  come  to. 
him  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  There  still  were 
gray-haired  men  and  women  attending  the  school 
when  Hunter  first  conceived  the  notion  of  entering 
its  walls  as  a  student.  Some  of  the  men^  having 
knowledge  of  the  bitter  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
whites,  formed  themselves  into  a  secret  body-guard. 
The  members  of  this  guard  took  it  upon  themselves, 
without  the  knowledge  of  their  teacher,  to  watch  the 
president's  house  at  night;  they  followed  him  at  a 
distance  when  he  journeyed  to  the  Gap.  And  Hun- 
ter knew  that  as  soon  as  he  began  attending  the 
classes  at  Anthony,  he  would  become  the  target  for 
stones  thrown  by  the  white  boys  who  had  heard  from 
older  lips  that  there  was  no  justification  for  educat- 
ing a  Negro  boy. 
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In  later  years  a  strong  sentiment  developed  among 
the  Southern  whites  in  favor  of  Anthony  College. 
Some  of  the  bitterest  opponents  of  the  institution  be- 
came its  most  devoted  friends,  although  a  few  re- 
tained the  old-time  prejudice  against  whatever 
tended  to  advance  the  Negro  educationally.  Presi- 
dent Barclay,  once  hated  and  despised,  became 
numbered  among  the  most  honored  and  esteemed 
citizens  of  the  community.  The  change  in  public 
sentiment  was  reflected  still  later,  when  President 
Barclay's  successor  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
town  council,  and  his  opinion  in  all  public  matters 
was  highly  valued  by  men  and  women  of  all  parties. 

Hunter  knew  that  he  must  increase  his  earning 
capacity  to  enable  him  to  enter  the  college.  It  never 
has  been  the  aim  of  the  management  of  Anthony 
College,  or  of  our  Negro  schools  in  general,  to  be- 
stow the  advantages  of  an  educational  institution  as 
a  free  gift  upon  the  Negroes,  but  only  to  bring  these 
advantages  within  possible  reach  of  all  who  were 
willing  to  work  for  them.  "  Unless  you  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  and  labor  for  your  education  you  are  not 
worth  educating,"  the  teachers,  by  word  and  deed, 
constantly  reminded  the  students.  Of  inestimable 
value  to  the  students  in  later  periods  of  their  lives 
when  confronted  by  real  tests  of  character,  has  been 
this  spirit  of  independence,  self-reliance,  and  thrift 
fostered  at  Anthony.  We  quote  another  remark  of 
a  graduate :  "  Why,  even  if  we  never  saw  the  inside 
of  a  book,  to  come  here  would  repay  any  labor,  any 
denials,  for  just  what  we  learn  in  good  habits  and 
character." 
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Accordingly,  as  the  time  for  corn-planting  drew 
near,  Hunter  asked  his  employer  to  give  him  a  man's 
job  and  the  magnificent  sum  of  fifty  cents  a  day. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Duke,  I  can  follow  your  plow  all  the 
way  down  the  row,''  he  pleaded  when  the  farmer  in- 
sisted that  he  needed  two  boys  in  a  row  to  drop  the 
corn.  "  Just  give  me  the  chance.  If  I  scatter  too 
much  corn  in  the  row,  I'll  be  with  you  this  summer 
to  help  you  thin  it  out,  and  I  won't  charge  you  a  cent 
for  it.  I  want  the  fifty  cents  you  would  pay  two 
boys.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Duke,  I  need  that  fifty  cents  to 
put  me  in  school  this  fall." 

Mr.  Duke  consented  to  try  out  the  boy.  Hunter 
made  good;  indeed  he  became  so  proficient  as  a 
planter  that  this  farmer  was  not  satisfied  unless  he 
could  obtain  his  help  in  this  work  during  several 
years  that  followed.  Hunter's  reputation  as  a  farm- 
hand was  such  as  to  cause  the  farmers  to  speak 
ahead  for  his  services. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Moller,"  Hunter  made  reply  to  a  man 
who  was  particularly  earnest  in  his  request  for  the 
boy's  help.    "  I'll  see  about  it." 

"  Don't  you  '  see  '  too  long." 

Hunter  did  not  make  a  promise,  for  a  plan  had 
been  taking  shape  in  his  mind.  He  was  going  to 
"  see  about "  something  this  season  that  was  to  be  of 
real  importance  in  a  business  way.  He  judged  that 
a  certain  farmer  named  Daniels  was  the  right  per- 
son with  whom  to  open  negotiations. 

"  Mr.  Daniels,  I'm  thinking  that  if  I  hire  out  to 
you  during  harvest  you  might  pay  me  five  cents 
every  time  you  give  drinks  to  the  other  hands." 
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Hunter  always  had  refused  whisky  when  it  had 
been  offered  to  him  in  the  harvest-fields  but  had 
thought  nothing  of  this  economic  waste  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned.  Now  he  was  burning  with  his  de- 
sire to  enter  Anthony  College  in  the  fall  and  figured 
that  fifteen  cents  extra  per  day  was  going  to  come 
in  tolerably  handy — there  were  books  and  a  small 
tuition-fee  to  pay;  his  folks  must  continue  to  eat 
and  to  live  in  a  house  that  cost  him  three  dollars 
a  month  to  rent. 

Hunter  persisted,  and  Mr.  Daniels  paid  him  five 
cents  the  drink;  and  this  concession  was  based  on 
the  rate  of  three  issues  of  whisky  per  day.  In  this 
way  Hunter  won  a  double  victory,  one  of  which 
was  to  the  advantage  of  his  employer.  While  the 
harvesters,  their  blood  on  fire  with  whisky,  were 
obliged  to  "  go  to  the  bush  "  frequently  during  the 
hottest  period  of  the  day,  the  boy  kept  on  carrying 
sheaves  all  day  without  a  let-up,  save  when  the  usual 
ten-o'clock  and  four-o'clock  "  bites  "  were  given  to 
all  hands. 

Hunter  Winters  entered  Anthony  College  in  the 
fall.  The  reader  may  construct  his  own  picture  of 
the  appearance  he  made  on  the  campus  from  details 
which  the  following  incident  abundantly  furnishes: 

One  day  Hunter  met  the  mayor  of  the  town  on  a 
narrow  path  leading  down  into  the  Gap.  The  chief 
official  of  the  town  stopped  the  lad  and  glared  at  him 
from  head  to  foot. 

"  I'm  going  to  arrest  you ! "  he  said  gruffly,  but 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes  that  the  boy  did  not  de- 
tect. 
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"  What  have  I  done,  Mr.  Chambers?  "  stammered 
Hunter. 

**  Look  at  yourself !  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  You're  nothing  but  a  vagabond,  hardly  fit  to  be 
seen  on  the  streets.  Haven't  you  any  decent 
clothes?" 

"  I  have  a  suit  to  wear  to  church,  sir.  But  they 
wouldn't  last  long  if  I  had  them  on  every  day." 

"  You  go  to  church?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  four  times  every  Sunday." 

"  All  right.    I  reckon  you  can  go  along." 

"  Thank  you,  sir." 

Hunter  slipped  away,  glad  that  the  mayor  had  de- 
cided not  to  arrest  him. 

To  escape  the  stones  thrown  by  white  boys.  Hun- 
ter chose  a  circuitous  route  to  the  college — one  that 
led  him  through  a  patch  of  woods  and  past  an  old 
cemetery.  At  noon  he  remained  on  the  campus,  but 
the  tiny  lunch  he  carried  in  his  pocket  never  satis- 
fied him.  He  always  was  hungry.  Sometimes  he 
wondered  why  the  men  who  came  with  fairly  well- 
filled  lunch-boxes  and  pails  could  not  see  that  he  was 
hungry.  Nearly  all  the  students  at  that  time  were 
grown  men  and  women.  Couldn't  they  tell  a  hungry 
boy  when  they  saw  one?  Eagerly  he  watched  the 
students  eating  their  lunches,  hoping  that  there 
might  be  some  food  left  to  hand  out  to  a  boy  with 
a  real  appetite.  So  many  times  there  was  food  left 
over,  but  too  often  the  particular  student  Hunter 
singled  out  to  watch  most  eagerly  did  not  read  the 
signs  and  in  a  most  heart-breaking  way  put  back 
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into  his  dinner-pail  the  food  that  remained.  But  if 
Hunter  could  not  eat,  he  could  at  least  play  baseball. 
Often  he  played  ball  during  the  entire  noon  recess 
in  order  to  forget  that  he  was  hungry.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  first  team.  The  students  clubbed 
together  to  pay  for  his  railroad  ticket  whenever  the 
team  left  town.  He  was  their  best  first  baseman  and 
on  such  occasions  he  secured  a  square  meal  some- 
where along  the  route. 

Crackers  and  molasses,  crackers  and  molasses, 
crackers  and —  Please  do  not  mention  molasses 
when  Hunter  Winters  is  present.  Yet  he  can  look 
back  upon  those  years  with  a  feeling  of  deep  grati- 
tude because  there  was  a  white  grocer  named  Isaac 
Russell  in  town,  who  never  failed  to  extend  him. 
credit.  He  tried  not  to  impose  upon  the  man's  faith 
in  him.  Generally  he  asked  for  crackers  and  mo- 
lasses, and  during  summer  vacations  he  paid  his 
bills  in  full.  Also  there  was  Alex  Murphy,  a  good- 
hearted  butcher,  who  gave  him  work  and  paid  him 
in  kind — a  pig's  head  or  an  ox-head,  or  a  strip  of 
bacon. 

Whisky  at  last  added  another  notch  to  the  long 
handle  of  its  fatal  sickle  when  the  stepfather  died. 
Hunter  became  the  head  of  the  family. 

The  good,  wise  president  of  Anthony  College,  in 
his  celebrated  fifteen-minute  talks  at  the  close  of 
every  afternoon's  session,  often  took  occasion  to 
stress  not  only  the  necessity  of  consistent  Christian 
living  but  the  importance  of  diligence  in  every-day 
life,  on  the  farm,  in  the  shop  arid  school,  or  in  what- 
ever occupation  one  might  be  engaged.    He  wanted 
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his  students  to  know  the  value  of  property  and  of 
its  helpfulness  in  character  building.  "  Live  free 
from  debt,  pay  your  just  dues  and,  if  possible,  own 
property.  It  produces  self-respect  and  inspires  re- 
spect from  others." 

Hunter  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  own  some 
property.  He  did  not  see  how  he  could  finish  his 
course  at  Anthony  College  unless  he  became  a  prop- 
erty-owner. The  following  summer  he  set  himself 
the  task  of  acquiring  some  property.  He  was  work- 
ing for  a  farmer  named  Nick  Strider  when  his  as- 
piration expressed  itself  in  action. 

Nick  Strider  was  the  first  farmer  in  his  county 
to  raise  Chester  White  hogs.  Hunter  picked  out  a 
pig  in  one  of  the  litters  and  determined  to  make  it 
his  property. 

"  But  I  am  just  beginning  to  own  a  few  of  these 
pigs  myself,"  objected  Nick,  when  Hunter  proposed 
buying  a  Chester  White. 

"  But  Mr.  Nick,  I  must  have  that  pig.  I'll  pay  you 
anything  you  say  that's  reasonable,  only  so  I  get  it." 

"  But  this  is  fancy  stock." 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  was  just  thinking  that-a-way  myself, 
Mr.  Nick.  If  you  please,  sir,  I'd  like  mighty  well  to 
own  one  of  those  pigs.  I  got  her  picked  out.  I'm 
thinking  she'll  make  me  a  right  smart  pig." 

Nick  relented  and  generously  sold  at  half  her  value 
a  high-grade  Chester  White  sow  pig  to  his  young 
Negro  hired  hand.  Nick  fed  the  pig  for  the  boy  un- 
til fall  and  then  sent  it  to  the  Gap. 

Hunter  had  become  a  person  of  property. 

Her  name  was  Bet. 
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Arose  the  problem  of  feeding  Bet;  solved  by 
sweeping  out  cars  that  had  brought  grain  to  the  local 
flour-mill.  After  a  number  of  months  Hunter  owned 
a  litter  of  seven  Chester  Whites.  The  horizon  of  his 
little  world  widened  immeasurably  as  he  surveyed 
with  an  owner's  pride  Bet  and  her  precious  family. 
It  was  not  hard  to  find  buyers  for  such  well-bred 
Chester  Whites.  The  entire  litter  readily  was  sold, 
the  money  thus  obtained  being  clear  profit.  And 
Hunter  still  owned  Bet.  She  had  become  a  great 
pet  and  loved  to  follow  her  owner  about  the  streets. 
The  town  dubbed  her  "  Hunter's  hog." 

Few  students  left  Anthony  College  who  were  not 
followers  of  Christ.  If  they  were  not  Christians 
when  they  entered  the  school  they  were  likely  to  be- 
come such  before  they  graduated.  A  revival  in  the 
school  was  followed  by  baptisms.  One  student,  af- 
ter receiving  his  diploma,  expressed  his  conception 
of  the  religious  spirit  and  influence  of  Anthony  in 
this  way :  "  The  catalog  does  not  say  it,  but  we  all 
know  that  you  do  not  mean  that  we  shall  graduate 
unless  we  are  Christians." 

Hunter  Winters  surrendered  to  his  Saviour  one 
night  in  the  college  chapel.  Never  had  he  possessed 
sufficient  courage  to  take  the  path  that  skirted  the 
cemetery  after  dark  until  that  night.  It  was  dark 
enough,  too,  to  make  his  decision  to  pass  near  the 
graveyard — a  supreme  test  of  his  religious  faith.  He 
shook  in  terror  as  he  neared  the  supposed  habita- 
tion of  ghosts.  But  he  composed  his  soul  with  the 
comforting  thought  that  if  he  were  about  to  be 
snatched  into  eternity  he  would  go  as  a  child  of  God. 
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It  was  serious  business,  and  he  won  his  first  victory 
over  the  vague  alarms  to  which,  he  had  been  heir 
since  childhood.  After  that  eventful  night  he  did 
not  fear  the  dark,  or  lonely  spots,  or  graveyards  at 
night,  or  "  haunted  "  houses  of  which  there  were  not 
a  few  in  the  Gap. 

One  day  there  came  a  rumor  which  later  resolved 
itself  into  a  positive,  irrevocable  decree  from  the 
town  authorities  that  no  live  pigs  after  a  certain 
date  were  to  be  allowed  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  said  town.  Sad  news  for  Hunter !  He  knew  that 
his  pet  had  received  her  death-sentence. 

A  neighbor  consented  to  do  the  job,  and  one  day 
Hunter  took  a  long  stroll  through  the  town.  He  re- 
mained away  until  darkness  shut  out  all  signs  of  the 
bloody  transaction. 

Food  was  in  Hunter's  home  that  winter.  But  the 
boy  had  lost  his  appetite — for  pork.  That  is,  while 
Bet .     .     . 

Hunger !  Always  the  big  hill  to  climb !  Crackers 
and  molasses,  crackers 

Upon  a  certain  day  in  May  a  colored  boy  who  had 
not  lost  the  art  of  smiling  in  a  gentle,  glad  way, 
climbed  the  rustic  road  to  the  top  of  the  hill  where 
Anthony  College  thrust  its  gray  gables  above  the 
locusts.  Never  would  he  climb  the  hill  in  just  that 
way  again.  New  shoes  pinched  his  feet,  and  about 
his  legs  flapped  a  pair  of  billowy  trousers  of  that 
impossible,  apron-front  style  affected  by  very  old 
men  many  years  ago.  Doubtless  some  one  north  of 
the  Mason-Dixon  line  had  hurried  to  put  the  gar- 
ment out  of  sight  in  a  mib;iionary  barrel.    But  the 
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dignity  that  was  his  by  right  of  conquest  rested  upon 
the  senior  as  he  crossed  the  campus  to  bid  farewell 
to  the  school  that  had  been  to  him  both  father  and 
mother; 

Hunter  Winters  had  gained  the  top  of  his  first  hill 
within  the  Borderland  of  Liberty. 


-f^ 


II 

PRAYER  AND  A  DOLLAR  SAVINGS-BANK 

STEADY  employment  for  eighteen  months  in 
Pittsburgh  under  circumstances  that  tested  his 
physical  and  moral  make-up,  brought  Hunter  Win- 
ters to  a  point  where  he  could  say  that  he  owed  no 
man  a  dollar.  His  first  earnings  were  sent  to  Isaac 
Russell,  the  grocer  in  the  Gap,  who  had  never  re- 
fused food  for  those  dependent  upon  the  boy.  The 
reputation  he  made  during  those  early  years  as  a 
person  of  financial  integrity  has  never  been  marred. 
Local  business  men  will  tell  you  that. 

Prayer  and  a  Pittsburgh  dollar  savings-bank  were 
two  factors  that  placed  Hunter  in  the  way  of  future 
usefulness.  Where  he  was  employed  in  a  large  Pitts- 
burgh hotel  he  was  obliged  to  share  a  room  with  the 
chef.  This  room  became  a  favorite  rendezvous  for 
a  large  number  of  the  hotel  employees  who  spent 
many  hours  of  the  night  gambling.  The  first  time 
Hunter  knelt  in  prayer  he  set  his  mates  rocking  with 
laughter  and  jeers,  but  as  he  did  not  wilt  he  was 
never  ridiculed  again.  He  was  a  stronger  youth  in 
every  way  when  he  returned  from  the  great  steel 
center  where  living  conditions  for  Negroes  were  ex- 
tremely unfavorable.  And  not  once  during  those 
days  of  industrial  activity  did  he  lose  his  desire  to 
reenter  the  classrooms  of  Anthony  College  to  take 
C  19 
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advanced  work.  His  desire  to  return  clean  in  mind 
and  spirit  and  worthy  of  the  esteem  of  his  friends 
who  had  guided  him  into  paths  of  opportunity,  per- 
sisted when  temptations  were  strongest.  His  dreams 
were  often  of  that  harrowing  kind  familiar  to  all 
students  who  drop  out  of  school  for  a  time — class- 
room "  flunks  "  in  Latin  and  mathematics,  desperate 
efforts  to  find  some  room  where  he  was  due  to  recite 
a  lesson,  and  other  meaningless  yet  disturbing  vis- 
ions of  impending  disaster. 

When  Hunter  returned  to  Anthony  he  began  read- 
ing Virgil  in  a  class  of  sixteen  of  whom  he  was  the 
only  male  member.  An  eighteen-months*  absence 
from  one's  books  is  bound  to  rub  the  sharp  edge 
from  a  fellow's  knowledge  of  Latin  syntax,  and  the 
laughter  that  followed  some  of  his  impossible  trans- 
lations aroused  in  Hunter  a  suspicion  that  there  was 
a  unanimous  desire  to  make  the  personnel  of  the 
class  one  hundred  per  cent,  female.  But  Hunter 
dug  away  at  the  classic  roots  and  endings,  burning 
much  kerosene  oil  at  night  while  fighting  another 
battle  of  Troy  in  his  mother's  basement  kitchen  in 
the  house  on  the  hillside  overlooking  the  Big  Fork. 
His  translations  improved,  and  for  the  course  he 
made  a  higher  grade  than  any  other  member  of  the 
class. 

It  was  on  an  April  day  when  President  Barclay 
called  Hunter  into  the  library  for  a  private  confer- 
ence. 

"  I  called  you  into  this  room  because  it  is  unfre- 
quented at  this  hour,  and  I  want  to  talk  with  you 
alone,"  said  the  educator. 
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Hunter  wondered  if  he  had  done  anything  to  dis- 
please his  friend. 

"  You  are  thinking  of  returning  to  Pittsburgh  this 
spring?  "  asked  the  older  man. 

"  Why,  yes,  sir,  I  was  thinking  that  way." 

"  I  kept  track  of  you  while  you  were  away  and 
heard  only  good  reports  concerning  you.  You  will 
succeed  in  Pittsburgh,  I  have  no  doubt.  However, 
I  should  like  to  see  you  take  the  summer  course  and 
prepare  for  the  teachers*  examinations  in  August.  I 
would  be  glad  to  recommend  you  to  a  school  this 
fall." 

The  president  then  related  his  own  experiences  as 
a  rural  school-teacher  in  New  England,  and  por- 
trayed the  possible  career  of  usefulness  which  lay 
before  the  young  Negro.  The  boy  expressed  his 
gratitude  and  promised  to  take  the  summer  course 
and  then  try  to  obtain  a  school  in  the  fall. 

Hunter  will  never  forget  that  scorching  day  in 
August  when  he  took  the  teachers'  examinations  in 
the  high-school  building  at  the  county  seat.  He 
sweltered  all  day  in  one  of  the  front  seats  working 
continuously  from  nine  until  four  o'clock,  omitting 
noon  lunch.  Across  the  aisle  sat  his  friend,  Jerry 
Johnson,  another  Anthony  student. 

First-grade  certificates  were  received  by  both. 
Now  for  a  school ! 

Hunter  was  told  by  a  friend  that  the  school  at 
Clip  was  in  need  of  a  teacher.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  desirable  Negro  schools  in  the  county,  but  al- 
most as  soon  as  news  came  of  this  vacancy  Hunter 
learned  that  Jerry  aimed  to  fill  it.    He  took  the  train 
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to  Shannon  Junction,  walked  to  Johnson  Town,  a 
distance  of  four  miles,  and  found  that  Jerry,  whom 
he  wished  to  interview,  was  at  work  two  miles  fur- 
ther up  the  road. 

"  Yes,  I  have  applied  for  the  school  at  Clip,"  said 
Jerry,  "  but  I  hear  they  want  to  start  one  in  James- 
town again." 

"  Well,  Jerry,  one  thing  is  sure — I  won't  put  in  a 
bid  for  the  school  you're  after." 

"  That's  certainly  good  of  you.  Hunter.  Clip  is 
near  my  home,  and  that  makes  it  fine  for  me." 

"  I  believe  I'll  look  up  Jamestown." 

Jerry  advised  his  friend  to  call  upon  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  trustees  which  included  James- 
town within  its  jurisdiction.  This  necessitated  a 
walk  of  two  miles  further  to  Clip. 

Hunter  left  Jerry  and  continued  on  his  way. 

"  Now  you  look  good  to  me,"  said  Silas  Mendell, 
the  bluff  old  painter  at  Clip  who  held  the  position  of 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees.  "  But  why  go 
to  Jimtown  when  you  can  have  Clip  ?  " 

"My  friend,  Jerry  Johnson,  has  applied  for  the 
Clip  school." 

"  No  such  application  received." 

"  I  believe,  sir,  that  Jerry  sent  it  to  the  secretary 
of  your  board." 

"  That  makes  no  difference.  The  secretary  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  appointments.  What's  more, 
that  Jimtown  school  has  been  dormant  two  years. 
Tough  place.  No  school  building,  and  a  lot  of  trou- 
ble they've  had  with  their  teachers.  Better  apply 
for  Clip." 
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"  If  you  please,  sir,  I'd  like  to  put  in  my  appli- 
cation for  Jamestown.'* 

"  Go  ahead  and  suit  yourself.  I  reckon  if  you  will 
go  you  can  have  the  school." 

Upon  returning  home  Hunter  mailed  his  teacher's 
certificate  to  Mr.  Mendell  to  be  filed  with  his  appli- 
cation for  the  school  at  Jamestown.  He  waited 
two  weeks  in  a  suspense  born  of  his  anxiety  for  the 
welfare  of  the  family  of  five  depending  upon  him  for 
support.  Since  he  had  been  practically  assured  of 
obtaining  a  school  he  had  put  the  balance  of  his  sav- 
ings in  the  first  payment  on  a  piece  of  property 
which  President  Barclay  had  encouraged  him  to  pur- 
chase. The  property  consisted  of  a  small  house  and 
six  acres  of  land. 

Three  days  before  the  date  set  for  the  opening  of 
the  rural  schools  in  the  county.  Hunter  took  from 
the  postofiice  a  long  envelope  containing  his  teach- 
er's certificate  and  his  application.  Upon  the  latter 
document  was  written  the  distressing  word,  "  Un- 
successful ! " 

The  gate  that  had  opened  upon  the  land  of  his 
dreams  had  closed  with  a  slam.  What  did  it  mean — 
"  unsuccessful  "  ?  Why  had  they  turned  him  away 
at  this  late  date  when  no  time  remained  for  him  to 
secure  another  school?  He  looked  up  an  acquain- 
tance who  was  a  teacher  in  the  county  and  asked  him 
what  there  was  for  him  to  do. 

"  Your  application  has  been  turned  down,  and 
that's  all  there  is  to  it.  You  can't  go  back  of  a  de- 
cision by  a  school  board." 

"  I'm  going  to  Clip  to  look  into  this." 
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"  Too  late  for  that  now." 

"  But  Tm  going/' 

Boarding  a  train  that  rattled  up  the  branch  line 
to  a  station  within  six  miles  of  Clip,  Hunter  fairly 
ran  across  country  and  reached  Mr.  MendelFs  home 
at  dusk.  He  was  respectful  in  all  of  his  inquiries 
as  to  why  he  had  not  secured  the  school  after  it  had 
been  promised  to  him,  and  then  learned  to  his  dis- 
may that  the  application  of  Sallie  White,  a  girl  in 
the  Jamestown  neighborhood,  had  been  accepted 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Hinton,  one  of  the 
district  trustees. 

"  You  see  it's  this  way,"  explained  the  chairman 
of  the  school  board.  "  Mr.  Hinton  used  to  make 
shoes  for  Sallie  White's  uncle  years  ago,  and  he  sort 
of  wanted  her  to  have  the  school." 

"  But  you " 

"  That  ends  it  as  far  as  I  am  concerned." 

As  Hunter  walked  away  he  carried  a  heart  of  lead. 
But  he  was  not  ready  to  give  up.  He  must  see  that 
trustee  who  had  favored  a  girl  for  the  school  at 
Jamestown.  He  understood  that  the  patrons  out 
there  had  stood  unitedly  for  a  man  teacher.  He  was 
in  a  strange  town,  but  he  remembered  that  a  man 
lived  in  Clip  who  formerly  had  resided  in  the  Gap, 
and  through  him  he  located  a  place  where  he  could 
obtain  a  bed  for  the  night.  Anxiety  robbed  him  of 
sleep.  At  dawn  he  was  dressed  and  inquiring  the 
amount  he  owed  for  lodging. 

"  Nothing  at  all  from  you,"  said  his  hostess  pleas- 
antly. "You'll  find  Mr.  Hinton's  place  about  two 
miles  west." 
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Hunter  was  not  far  behind  the  sun  when  he 
reached  the  trustee's  home.  A  wonderful  morning 
it  was,  as  Mr.  Hinton  took  occasion  to  remark  when 
he  came  to  the  door.  The  young  Negro  looked  up 
into  the  face  of  an  old  gentleman  with  beautiful 
white  flowing  beard  and  white  hair ;  his  eyes  were 
kind  as  they  surveyed  the  early  caller. 

"  And  now  what  may  I  do  for  you?  " 

"  I  came  to  inquire  about  the  school  at  James- 
town." 

Mr.  Hinton  shook  his  head  gently. 

"  We  have  secured  a  teacher  for  that  school." 

"  But  my  application  was  in  two  weeks  ago,  and  I 
was  practically  assured  by  Mr.  Mendell  that  I  could 
have  the  school." 

"Mr.  Mendell  certainly  did  not  mention  that!" 
said  the  old  shoemaker  in  surprise.  "  We  had  no 
other  application  before  us.  This  is  sad  business. 
Come  in,  my  boy.    We  are  about  to  have  prayer." 

Hunter  felt  a  sudden  wave  of  joy  and  relief.  He 
was  glad  to  pray  with  some  one ;  glad,  too,  that  the 
school  official  was  a  Christian  man. 

"  Have  you  eaten  any  breakfast?  No?  Well,  you 
must  eat,  and  then  together  we  will  go  to  see  Mr. 
Mendell  about  this  misunderstanding.  I  have  al- 
ways tried  to  avoid  trouble  in  school  matters,  and 
now  this  has  happened.    Too  bad,  too  bad !  " 

The  two  walked  to  Clip,  the  old  gentleman  assert- 
ing that  they  could  have  more  time  to  talk  if  he  did 
not  hitch  up  the  mare.  The  fine  old  Southerner  took 
pains  to  put  the  boy  at  his  ease  as  they  passed  down 
the  shaded  country  road  along  the  woodlands  and 
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the  meadows.  Plainly  he  had  detected  the  turmoil  of 
feelings  that  stirred  beneath  the  courteous  bearing 
of  his  young  companion. 

"  I  was  a  Whig  until  just  before  the  late  war  and 
then  I  turned  Democrat."  Hinton  did  most  of  the 
talking,  singling  out  certain  episodes  in  his  own  life 
he  considered  might  be  of  interest  to  a  prospective 
teacher.  That  two-mile  walk  is  remembered  by 
Hunter  Winters  as  a  very  sweet  experience  in  his 
life. 

"  Well  now,  Hinton,"  stormed  the  old  painter  of 
Clip,  when  the  rural  shoemaker  reminded  him  of 
Hunter's  neglected  application,  "  of  course,  I  didn't 
bring  it  up  since  you  had  your  heart  set  on  giving 
Sallie  White  the  school." 

"  What  can  be  done  about  it?  " 

The  two  old  men  were  silent  for  a  moment.  Hun- 
ter felt  that  his  destiny  hung  upon  the  answer. 
Could  he  have  looked  into  the  years  ahead  he  would 
have  known  that  the  whole  trend  of  his  life  in  very 
truth  was  to  be  determined  by  the  action  taken  by 
the  two  school  officials. 

"  Can  you  meet  us  at  Jamestown  tomorrow 
night?  "  asked  Hinton,  addressing  himself  to  Hun- 
ter. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I'll  be  at  Jamestown  any  time  you  say." 

"  It's  our  last  chance  to  straighten  out  this  mess," 
continued  the  shoemaker.  "  Tomorrow  is  Saturday, 
and  school  opens  Monday." 

"  I  couldn't  make  Jimtown  before  ten  o'clock  at 
night,"  objected  Mendell.  "  I'm  finishing  that  job 
of  painting  the  Lee  Town  schoolhouse,  and  by  the 
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time  I  get  back  home,  eat  supper,  and  drive  six 
miles  to  Jimtown  it  will  be  nearer  midnight.  And 
that's  no  time  to  call  a  meeting  of  school  patrons." 

Hinton  again  became  silent. 

"  I  don't  know ;  it's  a  bad  mess.  Too  bad !"  he  mut- 
tered half  aloud.  Then  to  Hunter,  "  I  reckon  the 
thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  go  to  Jamestown  today,  and 
visit  the  patrons  one  by  one,  and  find  out  from  them 
whether  they  want  a  male  or  female  teacher." 

"  That's  the  idea,"  agreed  Mendell.  "  The  con- 
tract has  not  been  signed  as  yet  by  either  party." 

"  And  this  board  will  stand  by  the  result,"  said 
Hinton.  "  We  can  assure  Winters  of  that  as  we  have 
but  one  other  voting  member.  After  he  makes  the 
canvass  of  all  the  patrons  he  can  let  Sallie  White 
know  how  he  comes  out." 

The  collar  Hunter  wore  became  a  limp  rag  about 
his  neck  before  he  reached  Jamestown,  but  he  bore 
himself  with  as  much  dignity  as  his  years  would  al- 
low when  he  made  his  first  call.  The  house  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  family  named  Carters.  He  found  no 
men  at  home. 

"  All  the  men  in  this  neighborhood  done  gone  to 
Mr.  Clemens*  to  work  on  his  silo,"  said  Mrs.  Car- 
ters, who  showed  considerable  interest  when  told 
that  her  caller  hoped  to  be  the  next  school-teacher 
in  the  place.  "  We  need  a  man  teacher  here,  that's 
sure  enough !  You'll  find  Abe  Dolman  at  home.  His 
place  is  the  third  one  up  the  road." 

Abe  was  so  sure  that  the  community  would  choose 
a  male  teacher  that  he  took  Hunter  to  the  home  of 
George  Jones,  where  room  and  board  were  secured. 
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Leaving  Abe  Dolman  at  Jones',  Hunter  went  on  to 
see  Mayberry  Thornton,  who  was  finishing  his  work 
about  the  barn  before  taking  the  short  cut  across 
the  fields  to  Clemens*  farm. 

"  You  just  keep  going  straight  east  across  lots, 
and  I'll  catch  up  with  you,"  directed  Thornton. 
"  You'll  find  them  all  ready  to  say  we  want  a  man  to 
teach  school  here  this  year." 

Hunter  was  overtaken  by  the  farmer  before  he 
was  half-way  to  the  place  where  the  new  silo  (a 
subterranean  affair)  was  under  construction.  May- 
berry  Thornton  was  a  famous  walker. 

"  Come  on,  boy,"  he  rallied.  "  We  want  a  man 
teacher ;  we  want  a  man  teacher." 

When  Hunter  and  his  guide  reached  the  pit  the 
boy  had  become  considerably  winded,  the  perspira- 
tion ran  down  his  face,  and  his  collar  had  become  a 
cotton  string.  But  he  realized  that  he  must  carry 
himself  with  dignity  in  spite  of  liis  young  years  and 
his  wilted  appearance. 

"  Sandy  Mason !  "  called  down  Thornton  to  a  man 
at  the  bottom  of  the  silo.  "  I  have  fetched  over  a 
young  man  who  wants  to  teach  school.  He  looks 
good  to  me,  and  he  wants  to  know  what  you-all  think 
about  his  taking  the  school."  ^ 

"  We  sure  want  a  man  teacher  this  year,"  said 
Sandy. 

"That's  so,"  said  Henry  Robinson,  looking  up 
from  the  stone  foundation  he  was  laying.  "  We've 
been  needing  a  real  man  teacher." 

"  Indeed  we  want  a  man,"  said  Mose  Hunter  who 
was  on  the  ground  level  with  the  newcomer  and  thus 
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able  to  look  him  over  closely.  "  You  think  you  can 
teach  a  school  that's  been  dead  two  years?  " 

"  Yes,  sir."  Hunter  was  busy  entering  names  on 
a  sheet  of  paper. 

"  We'll  try  you,"  said  Mose.  "  And  I  want  to  add 
this :  we'll  keep  you  as  long  as  you  don't  try  to  shine 
around  like  the  lady's  man  we  had  here  last  time." 

"  You'll  keep  me  a  long  while  then,"  said  Hunter. 

Before  sundown  the  name  of  nearly  every  male 
patron  in  the  school  district  had  been  entered  upon 
Hunter's  list;  but  still  confronting  him  was  the 
hardest  task  of  all.  How  would  Sallie  White  receive 
the  announcement  of  the  result  of  the  canvass  ?  He 
called  at  her  home.  His  anxiety  took  its  flight  when 
she  spoke. 

"  Of  course,  it's  all  right,  Mr.  Winters.  I  have  a 
school  over  in  Virginia  and  preferred  this  one  only 
because  it's  nearer  home." 

On  the  following  Monday  morning  in  a  shack  near 
George  Jones*  house  Hunter  Winters  opened  the 
Jamestown  school  that  had  been  dormant  two  years. 


Ill 

JIMTOWN  BECOMES  JAMESTOWN 

THE  place  was  called  Jimtown.  There  was  a  rea- 
son. 

"Why  do  you  want  to  teach  down  in  that  hell- 
hole?" Hunter  Winters  was  asked  by  one  of  his 
friends  who  knew  the  community. 

As  to  Hunter  Winters'  own  acquaintance  with 
"  Jimtown,"  it  began  on  the  Saturday  night  preced- 
ing the  opening  day  of  school.  Some  one  had  asked 
him  to  return  to  the  settlement  in  time  for  "  the 
party  "  at  Sandy  Mason's.  So  he  had  taken  pains  to 
return  from  the  Gap  in  time  for  this  social  occasion ; 
he  was  anxious  to  meet  more  of  the  people.  As  he 
neared  the  place  he  heard  the  sound  of  violins  and 
the  stamping  and  scraping  of  feet.  The  Virginia 
reel  was  in  full  swing.  He  paused  outside  the  big 
log  house. 

"  Come  on  in  and  meet  the  girls,"  urged  a  young 
fellow  who  had  recognized  Hunter  as  the  new 
teacher. 

Winters  stepped  to  a  window  and  looked  in  upon 
his  patrons,  old  and  young.  Through  a  side  door 
men  passed  in  and  out  as  they  made  frequent  trips 
to  the  whisky  that  was  being  sold  from  a  jug  behind 
some  bushes  a  few  yards  from  the  house.  The  dance 
was  a  boisterous  affair  which  lasted  until  Sunday 
30 
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morning.  As  soon  as  Winters  could  withdraw,  with- 
out offending  the  young  men  who  had  invited  him  to 
the  party,  he  made  his  way  rather  dejectedly  to  the 
little  white-washed  house  where  Mrs.  Jones  had  giv- 
en him  a  room. 

The  following  day  the  newcomer  saw  what  Jim- 
town  could  do  in  the  way  of  Sabbath  desecration. 
He  had  gone  out  purposely  to  reconnoiter;  such  a 
thing  as  a  religious  service  was  unknown  in  the  com- 
munity. He  had  the  whole  day  at  his  disposal,  and 
he  used  it  to  find  out  all  he  could  about  the  influences 
surrounding  the  children  who  would  attend  his 
school.    The  discoveries  he  made  appalled  him. 

Jimtown!  (No  other  spelling  of  the  name  quite 
answers  our  purpose  at  this  stage  of  the  narrative.) 
And  of  all  days  of  the  week  Jimtown  on  Sunday! 
From  Mt.  Pleasant,  Franklin,  Louisville,  and  other 
Negro  settlements  came  delegations  of  men  and  boys 
to  spend  the  Sabbath  gambling  in  Jimtown,  where 
Henry  Robinson  and  Mose  Hunter  were  among  the 
most  confirmed  members  of  the  local  gambling  fra- 
ternity. They  were  at  it  all  day  Sunday,  and  it  was 
not  an  uncommon  sight  to  see  the  visiting  gamblers 
and  the  local  celebrities  continuing  their  games  dur- 
ing Monday  and  Tuesday. 

Hunter  Winters  noted  that  small  children  were 
toting  water  to  the  houses  while  the  men  and  boys, 
back  in  the  cedar  brakes,  behind  the  lime  rocks,  were 
intent  upon  their  luck  with  the  cards.  He  walked 
among  various  groups  and  calmly  watched  the 
games.  No  one  seemed  to  mind  his  presence.  Some 
invited  him  to  "  sit  in."    His  refusals  were  uttered 
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kindly.  He  made  no  remark  calculated  to  reveal  his 
disapproval  of  that  particular  form  of  Sabbath- 
breaking.  He  knew  that  he  must  take  these  men  as 
he  found  them.  A  storm  of  invectives  against 
gambling  would  have  availed  him  nothing  against 
an  evil  that  had  become  so  thoroughly  rooted  in  a 
community.  Evidently  Jimtown  had  become  the 
mecca  for  the  Negro  gamblers  of  a  great  section 
of  the  county.  Nothing  but  a  mass  movement  of  a 
constructive  character  would  cure  the  community  of 
this  festering  sore. 

At  nine  o'clock  Monday  morning  thirty  youngsters 
occupied  the  rude  benches  and  stools  in  the  log  shack 
near  the  Jones'  place  which  served  as  school  build- 
ing. They  came  eagerly,  expectantly,  hungrily. 
There  had  been  no  school  in  Jamestown  for  two 
years.  A  few  of  the  larger  children,  during  portions 
of  previous  school  years,  had  walked  to  the  Mt. 
Pleasant  school,  six  miles  away.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  following  winter  term  enough  older  boys 
and  girls  and  adults  entered  to  increase  the  enrol- 
ment to  forty-two.  With  thirty  the  room  was 
packed. 

The  young  man  brought  to  his  new  work  the  An- 
thony spirit.  A  happy  enthusiasm  that  was  infec- 
tious, robbed  the  day's  routine  of  its  drudgery.  He 
made  the  glad  discovery  that  he  loved  to  teach.  His 
daily  contacts  with  the  pupils  and  patrons  were  not 
marred  by  an  exaggerated  view  of  himself  as  a  lead- 
er of  his  people.  He  had  come  to  work  with  the  peo- 
ple of  his  race ;  to  serve  them  to  the  best  of  his  abil- 
ity.   And  he  went  about  his  work  very  simply,  very 
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quietly.  Before  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  school  he 
called  at  every  home  in  the  neighborhood.  This 
practise  of  calling  at  the  homes  of  all  the  patrons 
he  kept  up  during  the  twenty  years  he  remained  as 
the  teacher  in  Jamestown. 

As  early  as  Tuesday  morning  of  that  first  week  of 
school  Winters  made  an  announcement  that  heralded 
the  transformation  of  the  entire  community. 

"  We  seem  to  be  having  such  a  good  time  in  our 
day-school,  that  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  meet  me 
here  Sunday  morning  at  ten  o'clock.  At  that  hour 
we  will  hold  our  Sunday  school." 

Every  morning  the  teacher  mentioned  the  Sunday 
school.  It  became  thoroughly  advertised.  Winters 
noted  with  pleasure  the  evidences  of  joyful  anticipa- 
tion the  magic  words  "  Sunday  school ''  had  called 
forth.  He  had  no  doubt  of  the  outcome.  The  room 
would  be  filled  again  the  coming  Sunday  morning. 
The  children  talked  of  little  else. 

It  was  a  moment  rich  and  all-satisfying  for  him 
when  the  school  children  trooped  into  the  tiny  room 
in  their  prettiest  clothes.  Some  brought  their 
younger  brothers  and  sisters.  Besides  himself,  on 
this  first  Sunday,  there  was  but  one  adult — Mrs. 
George  Jones,  his  landlady,  who  could  read  and  had 
considerable  musical  ability.  She  proved  to  be  an 
able  helper.  Sunday  school  papers  were  distributed ; 
to  obtain  them  Winters  had  made  a  week-end  trip 
to  Anthony  College.  It  was  a  day  of  joy  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  others  of  the  same  kind. 

Said  Mother  Allen  on  the  following  Sunday  morn- 
ing, to  tiny  Mary  Ellen  Allen :  "  Now  what  do  you 
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want  to  be  dressed  up  for?  Going  to  see  that  little 
Ben  Dolman?  " 

''  Why  do  I  want  to  go  see  that  little  black  thing 
for?" 

"  John  Fleming?    He's  a  bright  boy." 

"  No,  indeedy !  " 

"  Going  to  see  Mr.  Winters?  " 

"  Now  you  talkin'  up  sumpin' !  "  said  Mary  Ellen 
Allen. 

The  gambling  continued,  but  the  men  went  fur- 
ther back  into  the  cedar  brakes.  No  longer  was  it 
possible  for  them  to  feel  comfortable  at  their  cards 
when*  the  young  teacher,  who  believed  in  Sunday 
school,  could  see  them  from  the  highway.  Within  a 
few  weeks  only  the  confirmed  gamblers  stuck  by 
their  cards ;  all  the  young  men  began  attending  Sun- 
day school.  Winters  enticed  them  into  the  little 
shack  by  creating  offices  for  them.  One  became  sec- 
retary of  the  Sunday  school ;  another  was  appointed 
treasurer;  a  third  boy  was  made  librarian,  and  so 
on.  President  Barclay  was  Winters'  unfailing  ally. 
Nearly  every  Saturday  night  the  young  school- 
teacher lugged  in  a  bundle  of  books  and  papers  from 
the  nearest  railroad-station.  There  seemed  to  be  an 
inexhaustible  supply  at  Anthony  College. 

Within  a  year  a  revival  of  religion  broke  out  in 
Jamestown.  The  leaders  of  the  gambling  clique  be- 
came deacons  in  the  Baptist  church  organized  in  the 
shack  where  the  school  was  held. 

"  Yes,  I  am  deacon  in  the  Baptist  church,"  said 
Mose  Hunter  not  long  ago.  "  It's  a  sight  better, 
thank  God,  than  being  deacon  of  the  brakes."    Re- 
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f  erring  to  Hunter  Winters,  he  added :  "  We-all  owe 
it  to  him.  After  he  took  our  school  I  reckon  every- 
thing changed  for  the  better." 

A  new  schoolhouse  was  built  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  about  it  Winters  planted  a  clump  of  cedars  with 
their  perpetual  green  freshness,  and  a  row  of  aspens. 
He  laid  out  flower-beds  and  taught  the  children  by 
example  how  to  love  and  care  for  plants.  A  change 
in  the  community  took  place  as  a  result  of  this  in- 
struction and  the  beautifying  of  the  school  yard. 
Jamestown  became  a  veritable  flower  garden.  The 
door-yard  paths  became  bordered  with  blossoming 
plants  of  many  varieties.  Catching  the  spirit  of  the 
school  children,  the  adults  began  to  show  a  greater 
interest  in  the  appearance  of  their  homes.  Houses 
were  given  more  frequent  coats  of  whitewash ;  yards 
were  kept  cleaner;  tools  were  kept  under  cover; 
kitchen  gardens  were  improved.  The  boys  and  girls 
were  taught  the  names  of  birds,  their  nesting-places, 
their  food,  and  their  usefulness.  Books  were 
brought  into  the  homes.  Domestic  life  became 
sweeter  and  more  wholesome. 

In  the  ample  school  yard  Winters  led  his  pupils 
in  healthful  play,  thereby  preserving  his  own  health 
and  his  youth  as  well  as  furnishing  good  lessons  in 
the  sportsmanship  of  a  Christian.  The  schoolhouse 
became  a  real  community  center.  The  dances  in 
Sandy  Mason's  house  gave  place  to  the  socials  and 
exhibitions  in  the  schoolhouse.  Billy  Brown  and 
Mayberry  Thornton  could  play  sacred  and  patriotic 
songs  as  acceptably  as  they  could  fiddle  in  jig-time. 

"  How  is  it  that  the  children  in  your  school  always 
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salute  you  as  if  they  not  only  respected  you  but  were 
tickled  to  death  to  see  you  ?  "  a  visiting  teacher  asked 
Winters. 

"  Because  I  respect  them,  and  they  know  it." 
No  leisure  hours  out  of  school  were  spent  by  Win- 
ters loafing  about  country  stores  or  blacksmith- 
shops.  A  portion  of  his  time  out  of  school  was 
spent  teaching  girls  how  to  sew,  knit,  and  crochet. 
His  grandmother  had  served  as  a  slave  under  cul- 
tured and  thrifty  mistresses  and  had  taught  her  boy 
many  useful  household  arts.  He  discovered  that  the 
girls  in  the  Jamestown  neighborhood  were  growing 
into  womanhood  without  knowing  how  to  use  the 
needle  or  crochet-hook.  He  conducted  sewing- 
classes  in  Mrs.  Jones'  home.  Quilts,  table-mats, 
and  chair-mats  were  made  and  often  exhibited  at  the 
summer  institutes  for  teachers  at  Anthony  College. 
Winters  loved  the  soil.  He  subscribed  to  several 
farm  journals.  He  looked  forward  to  the  day  when 
he  might  become  an  expert  gardener.  As  the  years 
advanced  he  gradually  paid  for  his  place  in  the  Gap 
and  added  another  parcel  of  land  to  the  original  six 
acres.  He  raised  enough  potatoes  on  the  new  half- 
acre  the  first  year  to  pay  for  it.  In  the  meantime  he 
married  a  girl  who  was  one  of  a  group  of  his  former 
pupils  whom  he  had  induced  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation in  Anthony  College.  All  that  he  had  prom- 
ised his  grandmother  when  he  was  a  lad  became  an 
actuality  before  she  died ;  her  last  years  were  spent 
in  comfort.  He  drove  his  own  team  back  and  forth 
between  his  home  and  Jamestown,  making  the  home- 
ward trip  Friday  evening  and  always  returning  to 
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Jamestown  in  time  to  conduct  the  Bible  school  Sun- 
day morning. 

With  the  passing  of  the  years  Hunter  Winters  be- 
came more  and  more  identified  with  the  every-day 
life  of  Jamestown.  The  men  and  women  who  had 
come  out  of  slavery  without  the  ability  to  read  and 
write  relied  upon  his  judgment  in  every  transaction 
involving  the  purchase  or  exchange  of  land  and 
houses,  the  planning  of  new  buildings,  the  writing  of 
wills,  deeds,  agreements,  and  contracts.  Their  faith 
in  him  bordered  upon  the  pathetic ;  it  was  beautiful. 
He  acted  in  the  capacity  of  father,  brother,  coun- 
selor, teacher,  and  pastor.  He  was  never  ordained, 
although  a  certain  colored  pastor-at-large,  greatly 
beloved,  often  asked  Winters  to  allow  the  brethren 
*'  to  put  on  the  harness."  He  preached  in  the  school- 
house  and  officiated  at  funerals. 

When  a  building  and  loan  association  was  formed 
with  headquarters  at  the  county-seat,  it  was  found 
that  many  deeds  held  by  Negroes  were  incomplete 
or  utterly  worthless.  But  it  is  worthy  of  record  to 
know  that  all  deeds  drawn  up  by  Winters  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  association  as  legal  in  every  detail. 

Several  peculiar  circumstances  connected  with  the 
acquisition  of  land  by  Negro  men  and  women  at 
Jamestown  came  under  Winters'  observation.  By 
his  friendly  aid  he  was  able  to  prevent  certain  losses 
that  would  have  amounted  to  catastrophes.  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  make  a  canvass  among  the 
Negroes  who  held  property  in  Jamestown  to  find  out 
how  many  of  them  could  show  bona-fide  deeds  for 
their  homes. 
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"  No,  boy,  I  ain'  done  got  a  deed  from  Mar's  Henry 
yet,"  said  old  Abe  Dolman.  "  But  Mar's  Henry  tak' 
care  ob  ole  Abe,  yes,  sah.  He  done  tole  me  so  ebery 
time  I  ask  him  'bout  dat  deed." 

Abe  came  into  possession  of  his  home  at  the  death 
of  his  father,  who  had  been  Mar's  Henry  Garrett's 
slave  and  had  worked  for  Garrett  every  year,  mak- 
ing continuous  payments  on  his  little  place  until  his 
death.  For  twenty  years  Abe  had  been  doing  the 
same  thing.  Yet  all  the  evidence  in  Abe's  possession 
showing  his  right  to  the  property  were  slips  of  pa- 
per upon  which  appeared  certain  columns  of  figures. 
Winters  made  these  figures  an  object  of  study  and 
then  told  Abe  that  he  and  his  father  evidently  had 
paid  for  the  land  several  times  over,  and  that  he 
should  demand  a  deed  from  Garrett  at  once. 

*'  Mar's  Henry  tak'  care  of  ole  Abe  all  right." 

"  How  do  you  know?  " 

"  He  done  tole  me  he  look  out  for  ole  Abe,"  per- 
sisted Abe.  "  Just  de  oder  day  after  you  advised 
me  'bout  dat  deed  I  speak  to  Mar's  Henry  an'  he 
said,  *  Don'  you  know  Mar's  Henry  an'  Mis'  Lizzie 
tak'  care  ob  ole  Abe?'  An'  I  says,  *  Yes,  Mar's 
Henry,  I  know  you  will.'  " 

Thus  Abe  deferred  action  while  the  home  he  had 
toiled  for  remained  technically  in  possession  of  an- 
other. Whenever  he  talked  the  matter  over  with 
the  young  school-teacher  he  seemed  to  be  convinced 
of  the  danger  of  delay ;  while  in  the  presence  of  his 
old  master  he  would  make  no  demand  in  his  own 
behalf  that  gave  any  indication  that  his  trust  in 
Mar's  Henry  had  diminished.    But  a  sad  occurrence 
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in  the  neighborhood  finally  caused  Abe  to  give  actual 
heed  to  Winters'  many  warnings.  It  happened  that 
following  the  settlement  of  a  large  estate  a  Negro 
farmer  had  been  asked  by  the  heirs  to  pay  rent  for 
or  vacate  the  land  which  he  had  purchased  from  the 
deceased  and  paid  for  in  yearly  instalments,  but  for 
which  he  held  no  deed.  The  land  had  reverted  to  the 
heirs. 

Abe  delayed  no  longer.  In  company  with  a  mag- 
istrate he  started  toward  the  home  of  Mar's  Henry, 
but  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  house  he  sought 
concealment  in  a  corner  of  the  fence  and  bade  the 
magistrate  to  go  on  and  transact  the  business.  He 
could  not  face  his  former  master. 

Later  the  school-teacher  became  the  executor  of 
the  Abe  Dolman  estate  at  the  earnest  request  of  the 
family.  His  careful  scrutiny  of  every  bill  brought 
in  against  the  estate  saved  many  dollars  for  his 
friends.  He  served  in  the  same  capacity  for  other 
families. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  one  of  a  thrifty  turn  of 
mind  to  learn  that  during  the  twenty  years  Hun- 
ter Winters  remained  at  Jamestown  as  the  district 
school-teacher  he  did  not  secure  a  commission  as  a 
notary  public  as  a  very  logical  way  to  increase  his 
income  in  view  of  the  many  documents  he  was  asked 
to  draw  up.  At  every  turn,  however,  he  fought 
against  the  forces  that  kept  Jamestown  in  the  Jim- 
town  class  of  Negro  settlements.  His  grade  of  com- 
munity consciousness  forbade  an  exploitation  of  his 
brethren  who  vfere  handicapped  by  ignorance.  He 
was  the  community  builder;  he  won  the  confidence 
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of  his  own  people  and  never  lost  it.  It  is  upon  this 
solid  foundation  of  mutual  respect  and  confidence 
that  the  morale  of  the  Negro  race  will  be  built. 

Late  one  summer  another  aspirant  for  the  posi- 
tion occupied  by  Winters,  tried  to  circulate  a  peti- 
tion in  his  own  behalf. 

"  No  use  applying  for  our  school,"  said  one  of 
the  patrons.  "  Before  Winters  came  and  made  a 
school  out  of  nothing,  you  couldn't  be  pried  loose 
from  that  fifty-cent  job  of  yours.  We-all  see  the 
difference.  Before  this  young  man  came  we  were 
a-running  across  the  fields  to  get  old  man  Morrell 
to  look  on  our  letters;  now  Winters  done  have  our 
children  writing  before  they  get  out  of  their 
cradles." 

During  the  twenty  years  Hunter  Winters  taught 
the  Jamestown  school  the  college  he  represented  had 
enjoyed  a  slow  but  substantial  growth.  When  the 
time  came  to  offer  courses  for  boys  and  girls  in  gar- 
dening and  husbandry,  the  man  selected  to  head 
this  department  was  the  district  school-teacher  who 
had  helped  to  change  Jimtown  into  Jamestown.  The 
first  president  of  Anthony  had  stepped  aside  to  allow 
a  younger  man  to  serve  in  executive  capacity.  The 
same  room  to  which  President  Barclay  had  sum- 
moned Hunter  Winters  when  he  gave  him  a  new  di- 
rection to  his  activities,  now  became  the  scene  of 
the  first  interview  between  President  McElroy  and 
the  prospective  college  professor.  The  opening  of 
the  fall  term  of  school  was  not  quite  a  month  away. 
Mr.  Winters  was  asked  to  give  an  immediate  de- 
cision. 
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The  proposal  came  as  a  complete  surprise  to  Win- 
ters. He  saw  the  bigness  of  the  opportunity.  Prac- 
tical gardening  had  been  his  avocation  for  many- 
years.  He  had  made  a  success  of  his  ventures  in 
agriculture.  He  believed  that  an  independent  liv- 
ing could  be  obtained  by  a  man  or  woman  of  in- 
dustry from  a  small  farm  or  garden  if  rightly  man- 
aged. He  had  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  he 
would  give  up  teaching  and  devote  his  entire  time 
to  the  tilling  of  the  soil.  But  to  make  his  own  life 
tell  to  a  larger  extent  in  this  same  direction  by  en- 
couraging habits  of  industry  among  hundreds  of 
young  people  during  the  coming  years,  was  an  out- 
look beyond  the  horizon  of  his  most  cherished 
dreams.  He  had  found  complete  joy  in  his  associa- 
tions with  young  people  as  their  teacher  and  coun- 
selor; here  was  an  unlooked-for  opportunity  to 
widen  his  influence.  Where  he  had  helped  to  build 
up  one  community,  the  way  now  seemed  open  where- 
by he  could  determine,  in  a  measure,  the  redirection 
of  lives  in  countless  communities.  Yes,  he  saw  all 
this  and  more,  yet  he  hesitated. 

"  I  wish  ten-days'  time  in  which  to  consider  this," 
he  said. 

"  But  the  fall  term  is  near,  and  every  day  we  delay 
will  make  it  just  so  much  the  more  difficult  to  find 
a  man  to  fill  this  position." 

"  I  realize  that,"  agreed  Mr.  Winters.  "  But  I 
must  remember  my  good  friends  at  Jamestown.  It 
will  be  very  difficult  to  break  off  my  relations  with 
them.  I  want  a  chance  to  talk  over  this  thing  with 
them/' 
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That  was  the  way  with  Hunter  Winters.  He  was 
loath  to  tell  his  patrons  that  he  had  accepted  a  po- 
sition without  consulting  them.  He  saw  a  sad  ex- 
perience ahead  of  him.  President  McElroy  was  un- 
failingly sympathetic  in  his  relations  with  members 
of  the  unprivileged  race  and  readily  granted  Mr. 
Winters  his  request  for  a  ten-days'  postponement  of 
his  definite  reply. 

Another  day  found  Winters  at  Jamestown  sur- 
rounded by  a  company  of  people  whom  he  had  come 
to  look  upon  as  his  own.  Among  them  were  fathers 
and  mothers  whom  once  he  had  known  as  children 
receiving  their  first  lessons  from  him. 

"  How  can  we  let  you  go?  "  As  easily  ask  them  to 
move  their  houses  elsewhere  or  give  away  their  chil- 
dren. Hunter  Winters  was  no  less  a  fixture  in  their 
lives  than  the  meadows,  the  corn-fields,  the  woods, 
and  the  hills  that  surrounded  their  homes.  The 
thought  of  his  leaving  never  had  taken  shape  in  their 
minds.  Who  would  teach  their  children  as  they 
themselves  had  been  taught?  To  whom  could  they 
look  in  hours  of  adversity  or  perplexity?  Who, 
aside  from  Mr.  Winters,  was  acquainted  with  their 
affairs  and  understood  their  needs  ?  He  had  gone  in 
and  out  among  them  as  one  of  their  sons.  He  had 
been  more  than  a  teacher.  Why  ask  them  to  take  a 
stranger  when  he  could  keep  on  as  he  had  been 
doing?  No  one  should  have  the  school  as  long  as 
he  wished  to  come  back  to  it. 

Then  Winters  in  a  kind,  modest  way  told  them 
that  twenty  years  was  a  long  period  for  a  man  to 
remain  as  teacher  in  one  rural  school.    If  he  had 
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helped  them,  he  hoped  that  they  would  now  help 
him  in  making  his  decision  the  right  one  in  view  of 
the  wider  opportunity  for  usefulness  now  opening  to 
him.  Would  they  with  him  look  into  his  future  and 
plan  with  him  as  he  often  had  been  asked  to  help 
them  by  his  counsel  and  advice?  How  far  would 
they  have  him  go  in  paths  of  usefulness?  He  had 
no  doubt  of  their  answer.  When  he  parted  with 
them  they  begged  him  to  send  them  as  good  a  teach- 
er as  he  had  been. 

A  few  days  later  a  new  applicant  was  canvassing 
the  situation  at  Jamestown.  The  visit  was  unsat- 
isfactory. 

"  They  simply  won't  have  anything  to  do  with 
me,"  complained  the  candidate  to  Winters.  "  They 
will  do  nothing  without  your  personal  say-so.  You 
must  go  to  Jamestown.  They  declare  that  you  did 
not  really  say  good-bye  to  them." 

The  day  after  the  closing  exercises  in  June,  Hun- 
ter Winters  had  called  at  each  home  to  say  good-bye 
as  had  been  his  custom  for  twenty  years ;  but  these 
good-byes  had  been  uttered  with  the  thought  of  his 
return  in  the  fall.  He  now  realized  that  he  must  go 
to  Jamestown  to  bid  his  people  a  last  farewell  in 
his  capacity  as  their  teacher.  He  chose  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  as  the  day  on  which  to  go  through  the 
trying  ordeal.  He  found  nearly  everybody  at  Sun- 
day school.  How  different  this  situation  from  the 
one  in  which  he  had  found  the  people  twenty  years 
before!  When  the  service  was  over  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  his  own.  Would  he  not  consent  to  re- 
main one  more  year?    That  would  make  his  stay 
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among  them  just  twenty-one  years.  Surely  no  one 
casts  off  a  child  before  he  is  twenty-one.  But  if  he 
must  go,  then  promise  to  return  next  year.  Vain 
pleadings,  yet  not  in  vain  when  it  is  the  purpose  of 
a  grateful  people  to  make  known  their  affection  and 
esteem. 

Up  the  narrow,  winding  road  bordered  by  its  old 
stone  walls,  the  worshipers  followed  their  beloved 
school-teacher  to  the  nearest  home.  He  stopped  at 
the  doorstep,  the  members  of  the  family  having  en- 
tered the  yard  with  him.  Meanwhile  the  others 
passed  on,  knowing  that  soon  he  would  be  at  their 
doorsteps. 

It  was  a  sad  leave-taking,  yet  one  that  a  man  can- 
not experience  unless  he  has  earned  it.  In  retro- 
spect such  a  parting  is  a  sweet  memory.  The  chil- 
dren clung  to  him.  Always  the  children!  From 
that  first  day  in  Jamestown  until  this  farewell  his 
life  had  been  spent  for  them.  The  children  knew! 
As  he  went  from  house  to  house  they  followed  him, 
their  numbers  increasing  until,  in  the  road,  school 
once  more  had  convened.  And  now  down  the  road 
and  over  a  hill  walked  teacher  and  pupils.  Then 
the  last  good-bye  at  the  turnstile. 

Winters  took  the  "  short  cut "  through  Lock's 
woods  to  the  station.  From  the  edge  of  the  woods 
he  saw  the  children  trooping  back  to  their  homes 
and  across  his  blurred  vision  he  saw  other  children 
romping  in  the  days  when,  as  a  boy,  he  had  come  to 
Jimtown. 

In  this  way  a  man  had  said  good-bye  to  James- 
town. 


IV 

THE  BADGE  OF  HONEST  LABOR 

THE  first  lecturer  of  the  morning  session  of  the 
Jefferson  County  Farmers'  Institute  had  just 
been  introduced  by  the  chairman  when  a  Negro  en- 
tered the  room,  note-book  in  hand,  and  appeared  not 
to  be  conscious  of  inquiring  glances  directed  his  way 
as  he  passed  to  a  rear  seat.  This  was  a  new  experi- 
ence for  these  Southern  farmers.  No  colored  person 
ever  had  attended  their  meetings.  They  failed  to  de- 
tect any  sign  of  embarrassment  on  the  part  of  the 
newcomer  or  a  single  gesture  or  glance  that  might 
convey  the  idea  that  he  thought  it  was  necessary  to 
apologize  for  an  intrusion.  Moreover  as  Hunter 
Winters,  head  of  the  department  of  practical  garden- 
ing and  husbandry  at  Anthony  College,  considered 
it  very  necessary  for  him  to  attend  the  institute,  he 
carried  himself  in  that  detached  manner  of  a  school- 
teacher who  had  occasion  to  walk  from  one  end  of  a 
crowded  room  to  another.  That  was  all.  Yet  he  had 
timed  his  entrance  well.  He  had  arrived  in  Shan- 
non Junction  early  enough  to  get  to  his  seat  on  time. 
He  had  chosen  to  come  a  trifle  late,  although  he  had 
anticipated  no  trouble.  Thereby  he  had  avoided  the 
informal  social  period  just  before  the  opening. 
Aside  from  an  unnatural  stillness  that  pervaded  the 
room,  while  he  made  his  preparations  to  take  notes 
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on  the  lecture,  nothing  of  moment  attended  this 
breaking  of  a  time-honored  precedent.  At  the  noon 
recess  no  one  spoke  to  him,  and  he  spoke-  to  no  one. 

The  white  delegates  had  brought  their  lunches  in 
baskets  and  remained  to  eat  the  noonday  meal  in  the 
Odd  Fellows'  Hall  where  the  institute  was  being 
held.  Winters  had  his  lunch  in  his  pocket.  In  the 
waiting-room  of  the  railroad-station  he  ate  alone. 
He  waited  outside  the  hall  until  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion had  opened  and  then  passed  quietly  to  a  rear 
seat.  People  made  note  of  the  fact  that  he  helped 
by  his  contribution  to  pay  a  share  of  the  expenses 
connected  with  the  institute.  At  the  close  of  the 
program  he  passed  out,  exchanging  words  with  no 
one. 

The  following  year  Winters  again  attended  the  all- 
day  annual  meeting  of  the  Jefferson  County  Farm- 
ers' Institute.  At  noon,  John  Aglionby,  a  prominent 
Southern  gentleman  who  resided  in  Shannon  Junc- 
tion, invited  Winters  to  his  library  to  meet  the  prin- 
cipal lecturer.  Mr.  Aglionby,  the  host,  was  at  that 
time,  and  is  still,  conspicuous  among  the  white  citi- 
zens of  the  State  for  his  untiring  efforts  to  promote 
the  interests  of  Negroes.  At  the  present  writing 
(February,  1922),  he  is  completing  his  forty-fifth 
year  of  friendly  service  in  behalf  of  Negro  Ameri- 
cans as  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  An- 
thony College. 

Following  Winters'  second  attendance  at  the 
farmers'  institute,  he  received  from  the  secretary  a 
card  inviting  him  to  attend  the  next  meeting.  He 
accepted  with  pleasure  and  found  the  attendance 
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greatly  increased.  He  could  not  get  into  the  front 
door  of  the  hall ;  people  were  standing.  He  passed 
to  one  of  the  side  doors  where  he  found  more  people 
standing,  but  he  was  able  to  enter.  One  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  county  saw  him  and  asked  him  to 
take  a  seat  on  the  platform.  The  farmers  discussed 
the  crops  with  him  between  sessions.  They  willing- 
ly recognized  his  worth  to  the  State.  Upon  a  com- 
mon platform  they  stood.  Their  purposes  were  mu- 
tual.   The  dignity  of  honest  labor  clothed  them  alike. 

For  the  past  seventeen  years  Professor  Winters 
has  been  a  regular  attendant  at  the  Jefferson  County 
Farmers*  Institute. 

Three  years  ago  Winters  received  an  invitation 
to  attend  the  annual  meet  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety of  the  State.  Among  two  hundred  white  farm- 
ers in  session  he  was  the  only  Negro  present.  The 
evening  program  was  of  a  popular  nature,  and  the 
local  people  crowded  the  auditorium  to  capacity. 
When  the  instructor  from  Anthony  College  arrived 
there  were  many  standing.  He  found  a  place  where 
he  could  lean  against  the  wall.  A  white  farmer,  so- 
cially prominent  in  Jefferson  County,  saw  him  and 
ushered  him  to  a  seat. 

Farmers'  week  at  the  State  University  this  year 
(1922)  found  Hunter  Winters  among  the  most  in- 
terested delegates.  He  attended  the  lectures  and  the 
demonstrations  in  response  to  the  earnest  solicita- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  department  of  agricultural 
education.  When  he  registered  he  was  given  a  badge 
which  admitted  him  to  all  the  meetings  and  enter- 
tainments conducted  by  the  university  for  the  vis- 
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iting  farmers.  At  the  great  barbecue  given  at  the 
university  farm  five  hundred  men  were  present. 
After  the  feast  the  farmers  were  taken  in  groups  to 
view  the  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  poultry. 
While  Mr.  Winters  was  observing  with  intelligent 
appreciation  the  latest  and  most  approved  farm 
methods  he  met  Mr.  Anderson,  assistant-supervisor 
of  vocational  agriculture.  Immediately  the  two  men 
began  discussing  plans  that  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion by  the  colored  men  of  the  State  of  the  first 
Farmers'  Short  Course.  Mr.  Anderson  (white), 
representing  the  State  University,  and  Mr.  Winters 
(Negro),  representing  Anthony  College,  met  by  ap- 
pointment a  large  Negro  delegation  in  the  Baptist 
church  (Negro)  of  Johnson  Town  and  in  an  all- 
day  session  started  a  movement,  the  ultimate  growth 
of  which  time  only  can  reveal.  The  first  definite  un- 
dertaking is  a  course  in  practical  agriculture  of  six- 
teen lessons,  the  university  assuring  speakers  for 
six  of  the  lesson  periods  and  Mr.  Winters  pledging 
his  assistance  throughout  the  entire  course.  At  the 
present  writing  the  latter  is  devoting  every  Thurs- 
day evening  to  this  gratuitous  service.  His  lectures 
include  such  subjects  as  alfalfa,  clovers,  the  prun- 
ing and  spraying  of  orchards,  grape  culture,  soil  im- 
provement, the  dairy  herd,  milk,  butter,  poultry, 
and  swine.  The  Negro  farmers  are  coming  out  to 
these  meetings  in  large  numbers.  It  was  positively 
refreshing  to  hear  their  expressions  of  approval  at 
the  close  of  the  first  lesson.  So  genuinely  grate- 
ful were  they  that  the  best  farming  methods  were 
to  be  taught  them  by  the  experts  of  their  State 
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that  voluntarily  they  voted  to  open  every  lesson  pe- 
riod with  prayer.  Thus  through  the  college  for  Ne- 
groes and  the  State  University  a  bit  of  pioneer  work 
has  been  begun  which  eventually  will  reach  many 
communities.  Organizations  of  this  character  de- 
stroy race  prejudice  and  make  for  democracy. 

The  clubs  for  farm  boys  and  girls  organized  in 
many  communities  by  Mr.  Winters  is  another  enter- 
prise which  is  widening  the  influence  of  Anthony 
College.  This  work  is  done  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Coun- 
ty Farm  Bureaus.  A  part  of  Mr.  Winters'  summep- 
vacation  each  year  is  devoted  to  the  supervision  of 
the  projects  undertaken  by  the  members  of  the  clubs. 
The  activities  are  all  practical  and  must  measure 
up  to  the  national  "  Four-H  "  standards.  The  four 
"  H's  "  stand  for : 

"  H  " — Head :  To  earn  this  H,  boys  and  girls  must 
prove  that  they  have  brains  and  can  use  them. 

"  H  " — Hand :  To  earn  this  H,  boys  and  girls  must 
prove  that  they  can  work,  and  do  it  skilfully,  too. 

"  H  " — Heart :  To  earn  this  H,  boys  and  girls  must 
prove  that  they  have  a  heart  that  makes  them  true, 
honest,  and  generous. 

"  H  " — Health :  To  earn  this  H,  boys  and  girls 
must  prove  that  their  bodies  are  in  good  condition, 
and  that  they  have  acquired  habits  that  will  help 
to  keep  their  bodies  healthy. 

Each  member  is  encouraged  to  raise  a  pig,  or 
poultry  (set  45  eggs) ,  or  grow  potatoes  or  corn  (1% 
acre) ,  or  raise  lambs  or  a  calf,  or  do  cold-pack  can- 
ning or  plain  sewing.     (There  are  splendid  courses 
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in  sewing  and  cooking  offered  at  Anthony  as  well  as 
at  all  of  our  schools  for  Negro  girls  in  the  South.) 

The  enrolment  blank  reproduced  below  suggests 
the  fourfold  character  of  the  development  for  which 
the  club  workers  are  striving : 

ENROLMENT 
No.  1  September,  1921 

Date 192 

Name 

Post-oflfice 

Age County 

School  attended 

Grade Days  absent  last  year 

Kinds  of  work  I  can  do  well 

Things  I  own  that  I  have  earned  myself  are  worth 

about  $ 

Member  of Sunday  school  class  or 

attend Church. 

Weight Height I  brush  my 

teeth ....  times  and  drink cups  of  water  daily. 

I  can  stand  and  jump feet. 
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THE  FOUR-H  PLEDGE 

I  Pledge  Myself: 

To  study  carefully  the  Four-H  Suggestions  each  month, 
and  to  answer  questions  and  return  blanks  promptly. 

To  do  as  many  as  possible  of  the  things  suggested  for  the 
development  of  my  "  Head,"  "  Hand,"  "  Heart,"  and 
"  Health,"  including  the  completion  of  at  least  one 
project. 

(Sign  name  as  you  generally  write  it.) 
Approved: 

Parent 

Teacher 

It  is  not  within  our  province  to  give  a  minute  de- 
scription of  the  boys'  and  girls*  work  fostered  in 
country  communities  by  State  and  Federal  agents. 
It  is  pertinent  to  the  subject  in  hand  simply  to  make 
record  of  the  fact  that  the  benefits  of  this  movement 
are  available  for  Negro  boys  and  girls  in  the  South- 
land wherever  there  can  be  found  men  and  women 
as  public-spirited,  progressive,  and  consecrated  as 
this  graduate  of  one  of  our  Baptist  colleges  for  Ne- 
groes. 

A  fine  spirit  has  characterized  every  teacher  who 
has  passed  the  years  in  association  with  Hunter 
Winters  at  Anthony.  One  who  visits  this  school  will 
come  away  fired  with  wonder  and  enthusiasm.  The 
brave  spirit,  the  disinterested  devotion,  and  unre- 
corded sacrifices  of  our  toilers  there,  as  at  all  of  our 
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schools  for  Negroes,  would  furnish  material  for 
many  volumes. 

A  business  man  who  visited  Anthony  came  away 
with  this  thought :  "  Nowhere  else  in  my  life  have 
I  seen  a  dollar  made  to  go  as  far  and  accomplish  as 
much."  The  same  statement  may  be  made  with 
reference  to  each  school  the  Home  Mission  Societies 
maintain  in  the  South. 

Discipline  is  accomplished  in  love.  One  example 
of  it  will  suffice: 

A  boy,  bright,  energetic,  who  easily  led  his  class 
in  his  studies  and  sports,  continually  broke  the  rules 
with  regard  to  smoking  and  drinking.  As  a  last 
resort  he  was  suspended  from  school,  his  absence 
to  date  from  the  middle  of  January  until  after  the 
big  annual  party  on  Washington's  birthday.  He 
received  his  sentence  stoically  but  asked  the  privi- 
lege of  saying  good-bye  to  the  president's  wife  who 
was  one  of  his  teachers  and  to  whom  he  was  devot- 
edly attached.  In  her  gentle  way  she  told  him  how 
it  grieved  everybody  to  see  him  leave  the  school  in 
just  that  way,  that  it  made  no  one  happy  to  punish  a 
student,  and  then  told  him  that  when  he  came  back 
he  would  fulfil  all  the  high  hopes  the  members  of 
the  faculty  entertained  with  regard  to  him.  He 
cried  like  a  child  as  he  said  good-bye,  giving  his 
pledge  that  he  would  not  disappoint  his  friends  at 
Anthony.  He  took  his  books  home  with  him.  When 
he  returned  he  soon  forged  ahead  of  his  class  and 
graduated  that  year  as  the  honor  student.  Today 
he  occupies  a  position  of  responsibility  in  the  United 
States  Civil  Service. 
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Always  there  are  sustaining  compensations  for 
one  who  has  given  freely  for  unprivileged  people 
as  Hunter  Winters  has  done. 

One  day  into  Mr.  Winters'  classroom  walked  a 
young  man  who  grasped  his  former  teacher's  hand 
and  laughed  with  boyish  delight. 

"  You  don't  remember  me !  "  he  declared. 

"  Oh,  yes  I  do,  Fred." 

The  young  Negro  was  pleased.  He  then  went  on 
to  tell  Mr.  Winters  about  his  home  in  Boston  and 
the  business  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

"  For  several  years  I've  wanted  to  come  back  home 
just  to  tell  you  something.  Do  you  remember  the 
time  I  stole  some  gloves  and  then  lied  to  you  that  I 
knew  nothing  about  them  ?  You  talked  to  me  in  the 
kindest  way  you  knew  how,  but  I  didn't  repent — not 
then.  But  I  never  forgot  what  you  said.  You  were 
more  like  a  father  or  an  older  brother  all  the  time 
I  was  in  your  classes.  I  couldn't  get  away  from 
your  teaching  and  the  example  you  set.  Always  you 
showed  us  the  benefits  of  honest  labor  and  right 
living." 

"  Fred,  I  am  glad  to  hear  this.  I  always  believed 
in  you." 

"  Yes,  that's  it.  You  believed  in  me,  and  I've  tried 
to  make  myself  worthy  of  that  trust." 

The  young  man  was  determined  to  pay  his  teach- 
er's expenses  to  Boston  and  return,  not  only  to  fur- 
nish Mr.  Winters  first-hand  proof  of  the  progress  he 
had  made  and  the  honorable  way  in  which  he  had 
achieved  success,  but  to  afford  his  teacher  a  few 
weeks'  pleasure  in  travel. 
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True  to  his  promise  Fred  sent  Mr.  Winters  a  tick- 
et to  Boston  when  summer  came.  It  was  a  memor- 
able trip  which  did  not  end  at  Boston.  After  Mr. 
Winters  had  been  entertained  by  Fred  and  his  wife 
in  their  beautiful  home,  the  teacher  and  the  pupil 
of  former  years  together  went  to  Canada  at  the  lat- 
ter's  expense  for  a  week  of  delightful  travel  and  fel- 
lowship. 


n 


CHILDREN  OF  A  LATER  EXODUS 


THE  AWAKENING  OF  SLEDGE 

A  BAREFOOTED  boy  following  a  mule  in  a  Mis- 
sissippi corn-field,  stopped  midway  down  a  row. 
An  uncontrollable  desire  to  go  down  into  the  bot- 
toms, out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  his  fellows,  pos- 
sessed him.  He  drove  the  mule  to  the  edge  of  the 
field  and  turned  him  loose.  The  mule  grazed  on  his 
way  toward  a  shambling  old  barn.  The  boy  fled  to 
the  woods. 

Until  dark,  James  Harris  remained  in  his  hiding- 
place.  When  he  was  sure  that  his  employer  and  the 
latter's  wife  were  asleep  he  stole  softly  to  his  ov/n 
part  of  the  two-roomed  shanty.  This  happened  on  a 
Wednesday.  That  night  he  did  not  sleep ;  next  morn- 
ing, at  sunrise,  he  ran  to  the  woods,  where  he  re- 
mained all  day  without  food;  again  he  went  to  bed 
after  all  were  asleep.  Friday  night  a  woman  caller 
was  at  the  house.  Harris  heard  his  name  spoken, 
and  while  he  waited  outside,  he  learned  that  his 
employer  thought  he  had  gone  insane.  At  midnight 
a  violent  thunder-storm  shook  the  house.  For  three 
days  the  black  boy  had  not  taken  food;  nor  had  he 
cared  to  speak  to  any  one.  He  had  slept  but  little. 
The  storm  that  swept  his  soul  matched  the  storm 
without.  Down  where  the  wind  roared  through  the 
trees  at  the  edge  of  the  bottoms,  he  imagined  he 
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heard  a  voice  calling  him.  He  felt  that  he  must  go 
back  to  his  hiding-place.  And  down  there  he  threw 
himself  upon  the  ground  and  prayed. 

The  storm  passed  over ;  it  was  daylight.  The  boy 
ran  singing  to  the  house,  and  as  rapidly  as  he  could 
frame  the  words  he  told  the  farmer  and  his  wife 
that  he  had  found  God.  How  happy  he  felt!  The 
whole  universe  had  changed.  He  did  not  wish  to 
shun  any  one.  His  heart  had  opened  to  the  v/ide, 
wide  world.  He  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  run  down 
the  road  to  tell  Jerry  Prescott  how  he  felt ;  also  Dea- 
con Brown.  After  eating  his  first  meal  in  sixty-four 
hours  he  began  to  spread  the  glad  news  of  his  re- 
demption. The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  in  the 
little  country  meeting-house  he  related  his  experi- 
ence. He  had  been  given  a  "  sign."  The  pastor  and 
deacons  pondered  over  it  and  declared  that  God  sure- 
ly had  manifested  himself  to  the  lad.  The  pastor  at 
the  head  of  his  congregation  led  the  boy  to  the  creek 
near-by  and  baptized  him. 

The  brethren  encouraged  Harris  to  go  to  college, 
and  in  time  his  training  for  the  ministry  in  a  South- 
ern Baptist  school  for  Negroes  was  completed. 

In  a  town  called  Sledge,  in  the  "  Black  Belt "  of 
the  South,  Harris  began  his  ministry.  He  never  will 
forget  the  day  he  walked  down  a  shabby  side  street 
to  a  store  building  where  the  Negro  Baptists  of 
Sledge  worshiped  occasionally.  He  looked  into  the 
deserted  building  and  passed  on  to  the  place  where 
he  was  to  be  entertained. 

Six  persons  composed  the  young  preacher's  first 
audience.    He  gave  them  his  best,  while  they  wept. 
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After  the  service  he  called  a  church  council,  and 
the  six  remained.  They  were  Elijah  Fields  and  his 
wife  Lily,  Louis  Lambkins  and  his  wife  Eliza,  Car- 
oline Wickley  and  Lucy  Ann  Holly. 

These  six  were  all  who  had  braved  the  vicissitudes 
through  which  the  church  had  passed  and  they  were 
about  ready  to  give  up,  convinced  that  the  very  devil 
possessed  the  members  of  their  race  in  Sledge.  Sel- 
dom of  late  had  they  dared  to  meet  for  worship ;  in 
the  evening  not  at  all.  One  of  the  choice  sports  of 
the  roughs  of  Sledge  was  to  walk  into  the  building 
when  there  was  a  meeting  in  progress  and  shoot  out 
the  lights.  Whisky  made  fools  of  these  children  of 
despair  until  it  throttled  them.  There  were  killings 
on  the  street  nearly  every  Saturday  night  when  liq- 
uor flowed  the  most  plentifully.  Much  history  was 
related  to  the  young  man  who  had  come  to  pastor 
this  remnant  of  Israel.  Lucy  Ann  Holly  could  tell 
the  saddest  part  of  the  story,  for  her  husband  was 
the  leader  of  the  toughest  gang  of  Negroes  in  Sledge. 

"  Do  you  believe  in  Jesus  Christ?  "  asked  the  min- 
ister. 

For  an  answer  all  began  to  cry,  and  Harris  was 
sorry  that  he  had  asked  the  question.  Upon  second 
thought  he  knew  that  only  folks  with  undaunted 
faith  could  have  held  on  as  long  as  they  had  under 
existing  circumstances. 

"  You  stay  and  tell  us  what  we  can  do,"  said  Dea- 
con Lambkin. 

"  Live  right  and  pray.    That's  all  I'll  want." 

Sunday  evening  fifteen  came  to  meeting,  and  one 
member  was  received.    During  the  week  Harris  sue- 
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ceeded  in  canceling  the  lease  on  the  store  building 
and  entered  the  church  society  as  buyer.  Saturday 
night  he  went  to  the  home  of  Lucy  Ann  Holly  to 
meet  the  gang. 

George  Holly  and  his  three  cronies  were  young 
Negroes  whom  liquor  made  dangerous  when  they 
could  get  it  in  quantities  their  appetites  craved.  No 
company  of  Sledge  town  roughs  dared  compete  with 
them  in  an  affray  with  fists,  knives,  or  guns.  They 
were  crack  marksmen.  The  little  body  of  worship- 
ers to  which  Lucy  Ann  belonged  often  had  their 
meetings  broken  up  by  this  gang.  When  the  ruffians 
went  to  church  it  was  to  satisfy  a  grudge  against 
some  one  in  attendance  or  to  obey  a  drunken  lust  for 
trouble. 

On  the  Saturday  night  in  question  the  four  got 
together  early  to  organize  for  a  week-end  carousal 
that  would  extend  through  the  Sabbath  if  they  fol- 
lowed their  usual  program.  Much  of  the  time  would 
be  spent  in  gambling.  Between  them  they  were  in 
possession  of  a  gallon  of  whisky. 

George  Holly  had  found  his  guest  a  pleasant  man 
with  whom  to  visit.  Harris  had  a  friendly  way  of 
talking,  leading  his  listener  forward  from  one  in- 
teresting point  to  another  as  in  a  continued  story 
with  a  good  plot  that  is  not  unfolded  until  the  last 
chapter.  Peter  Sious,  who  worked  on  the  railroad 
as  a  section-hand,  Richard  Hampton,  a  timber-cut- 
ter, and  Junius  Lackey,  a  log  teamster,  were  Holly's 
three  comrades  in  all  forms  of  dissipation  and  vice. 
But  they  too  found  something  in  Harris  which 
made  them  forget  their  booze  and  their  dice.    Harris 
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talked  continuously  until  half-past  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing. And  strange  to  say — or  is  it  strange? — he 
talked  of  religion  and  a  better  town.  One  by  one 
the  men  went  home,  and  for  the  first  Saturday  night 
in  many  months  no  gambling  was  done  in  the  home 
of  Lucy  Ann  Holly. 

The  Negro  Baptist  church  of  Sledge  took  on  new 
life.  The  Holly  gang  no  longer  molested  the  public 
meetings  but  became  self-appointed  guardians  of  the 
peace  of  the  worshipers.  It  happened  that  a  mem- 
ber of  an  extra  track-repair  gang  got  into  difficulty 
with  a  boy  on  a  plantation.  This  boy  was  followed 
to  church  by  the  railroad  man  who  was  bent  on  set- 
tling the  difference.  A  crowd  gathered  on  the  out- 
side of  the  store  building  to  see  what  would  happen, 
for  it  was  known  that  the  railroad  man  carried  a 
gun. 

"  There  he  is !  "  shouted  a  track-builder  who  had 
come  in  to  support  the  railroad  man's  side  of  the  ar- 
gument. 

The  stranger  pulled  out  his  gun  and  aimed  it  over 
the  heads  of  the  worshipers  at  the  object  of  his 
wrath,  who  sat  well  down  in  front.  Quick  action  fol- 
lowed which  averted  a  possible  murder.  George  Hol- 
ly and  his  pals  disarmed  the  fellow  and  brought 
about  his  arrest.  It  was  one  of  the  last  cases  of 
serious  disorder  in  connection  with  the  holding  of 
gospel  services  for  Negroes  in  Sledge. 

A  few  days  later  George  Holly  was  converted.  He 
was  so  happy  over  the  event  that  he  left  the  build- 
ing shouting  that  he  had  entered  a  new  world.  He 
was  not  mistaken.    For  him  a  new  earth  and  a  new 
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heaven  had  been  created.  Peter  Sious  and  Richard 
Hampton  were  gathered  into  the  fold,  following 
their  leader.  Junius  Lackey's  first  open  confession 
was  made  in  the  cook  shanty  at  the  saw-mill  where 
he  was  employed  as  a  teamster.  The  mill-hands  at 
the  supper-table,  white  men  for  the  most  part,  stop- 
ped eating  when  Junius  suddenly  began  speaking  of 
his  newly-found  happiness.  The  cook  came  out  of 
the  kitchen  and  spoke  kindly  to  him. 

The  worshipers  gathered  in  the  church  at  Sledge 
could  hear  Junius  shouting  while  he  was  yet  a  long 
way  from  town,  now  hurrying  to  them,  afoot,  on  the 
railroad's  right  of  way.  He  came  in  search  of  the 
pastor  to  whom  he  poured  out  his  soul,  rejoicing  that 
Sledge  was  no  longer  a  place  where  it  was  unsafe  for 
his  people  to  hold  a  religious  service. 

Harris  became  a  strong  ally  of  the  whites  in  mak- 
ing Sledge  a  cleaner  town.  The  shooting  affrays 
ceased.  Illicit  whisky-selling  waned.  And  the 
church  grew.  The  store  building  was  enlarged  and 
remodeled,  a  steeple  was  built,  and  a  bell  placed 
therein.  Matched  ceiling,  paint,  a  new  carpet,  pews, 
and  a  pulpit  transformed  the  appearance  of  the  in- 
terior. The  membership  increased,  and  the  pastor 
was  paid  a  living  salary.  The  church  was  brought 
into  the  Association  and  the  Sunday  School  Union. 

When  Harris  left  Sledge  to  begin  a  pastorate  else- 
where he  left  a  town  different  in  many  respects  from 
the  Sledge  which  he  had  found.  In  many  places  in 
the  South  the  Negro  ministers  have  been  a  power  in 
like  degree.  They  do  not  all  succeed,  it  is  true.  As 
a  rule,  however,  Negro  congregations  are  like  their 
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pastors.  The  greatest  need  of  the  race  is  conse- 
crated, trained  leadership  for  laymen  as  well  as  min- 
isters. 

Having  ordained  Louis  Lambkin  as  his  successor, 
Harris  accepted  a  call  to  a  church  in  Arkansas  where 
he  found  thirty  members  and  in  three  years  built  up 
a  membership  of  460.  His  next  pastorate  extended 
over  five  years  in  a  town  seven  miles  distant,  where 
he  began  with  forty  members  in  a  shanty  and  left  a 
membership  of  five  hundred  in  a  fine  new  building 
which  he  dedicated.  Once  more  he  took  a  church  of 
thirty  members  and  brought  it  up  to  a  membership 
of  three  hundred. 

Then  came  the  Exodus. 


II 

THE  EXODUS 

EARLY  in  1916  the  report  spread  among  the  Ne- 
groes from  Georgia  to  Texas  that  the  North  was 
"  opening  up."  A  migration  began  which  grew  to 
huge  proportions  before  the  end  of  1918.  Within 
less  than  eighteen  months  the  Negro  population  of 
Chicago  increased  from  44,000  to  110,000,  or  148.5 
per  cent.  During  the  same  period  Detroit's  Negro 
population  increased  from  5,700  to  42,000,  or  623.4 
per  cent.  To  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Kansas  City,  Toledo,  Omaha,  and  other  industrial 
centers  came  proportionately  large  quotas  of  mi- 
grants. This  exodus  was  not  the  result  of  a  sudden 
change  in  the  Negro's  Southern  environment.  It 
was  the  outcome  of  a  combination  of  circumstances 
both  economical  and  sentimental,  some  of  which 
were  long  existent,  others  transitory.  From  terri- 
tories in  the  North  in  need  of  laborers  employment 
agents  were  sent  to  the  "  Black  Belt "  of  the  South- 
land with  glowing  word  pictures  of  the  happy  days 
awaiting  all  who  journeyed  to  the  "  Land  of  Prom- 
ise." They  were  told  that  they  owed  a  debt  to  the 
North  and  that  the  North  owed  them  a  debt. 

The  welcome  of  the  North,  long  deferred,  was  an 
actuality,  it  was  declared  in  a  hundred  different 
ways.  Reports  of  high  wages  and  unusual  treat- 
64 
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ment  of  Negroes  in  the  North  drew  families  by  the 
thousands  out  of  the  cities  and  the  farming  districts 
of  the  South.  Not  only  families  but  entire  mem- 
berships of  religious  and  social  organizations  joined 
the  movement. 

That  the  migration  would  have  its  religious  sig- 
nificance was  bound  to  happen  because  of  the  very 
nature  of  the  people  composing  it.  The  letters  to 
friends  and  relatives  from  those  who  had  gone 
North  generally  were  of  a  kind  to  furnish  fruitful 
material  for  the  imaginations  of  a  circumscribed 
people  to  work  upon.  Credence  was  given  to  the 
rumors  that  the  "  days  of  bondage "  were  over. 
"  The  Promised  Land/'  the  "  Flight  out  of  Egypt," 
and  "  The  Escape  from  Slavery  "  were  themes  for 
songs  and  poems  which  were  on  the  lips  of  black 
laborers  on  the  cotton  plantations  of  the  rich  Deltas 
of  Mississippi  and  in  the  turpentine  forests  of  the 
Carolinas. 

The  migration  once  under  way  became  a  mass 
movement.  From  its  earliest  stages  Harris,  with 
whom  acquaintance  was  made  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  became  a  part  of  it.  In  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burgh, Newark,  New  York  City,  and  then  in  Chi- 
cago, he  responded  to  the  calls  for  assistance  from 
pastors  who  were  attempting  to  minister  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  people  crowding  their 
churches.  Many  conversions  occurred  in  his  evan- 
gelistic meetings. 

No  event  in  church  history  is  quite  parallel  to  the 
growth  of  the  churches  of  the  children  of  this  mighty 
exodus  during  1916-1920.     In  an  incredibly  short 
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time  the  membership  of  newly  organized  churches 
in  Northern  cities  grew  from  mere  handf uls  to  mem- 
berships of  1,000,  2,000,  5,000,  even  10,000.  In  De- 
troit, in  1917,  there  were  five  Negro  Baptist 
churches;  at  the  present  writing  (January,  1922), 
there  are  thirty-eight. 

In  Chicago,  as  in  other  cities  affected  by  the  mi- 
gration, Harris  saw  how  pitiably  inadequate  were 
the  church  facilities  for  the  members  of  his  race. 
The  church  buildings  already  at  the  disposal  of  Ne- 
groes for  the  most  part  were  crowded  to  the  doors 
at  every  service.  In  some  of  the  churches  simul- 
taneous services  were  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
buildings.  Baptists  unable  to  find  a  church  home 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  their  places  of  resi- 
dence sought  admittance  in  the  churches  of  other 
denominations.  These  people  had  grown  up  in 
churches.  The  church  had  been  the  greatest  social 
factor  in  their  lives.    They  were  lost  without  it. 

From  the  simple  pastoral  life  in  Southern  rural 
districts  to  urban  localities  in  the  North  was  the 
sudden  transition  which  thousands  of  Negro  fam- 
ilies experienced.  J  It  will  be  noted,  therefore,  that 
the  adjustment  was  twofold  in  character.  Some  of 
the  individual  experiences  of  the  migrants  were 
heartrending.  Agencies  to  meet  the  emergency  were 
born  of  the  hour  within  the  Northern  Negro 
churches  to  cooperate  with  the  Urban  League,  the 
Negro  newspapers,  the  Travelers'  Aid  Society,  the 
United  Charities,  and  the  municipal  courts  to  blaze 
a  way  out  for  the  countless  migrants  who  found 
themselves  in  a  maze  of  difficulties.    The  churches 
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did  what  other  institutions  could  not  do  for  these 
"  lost  sheep  "  in  making  them  "  feel  at  home."  Men 
and  women  and  young  people  who  had  won  com- 
mendable prestige  in  small  Southern  communities 
found  themselves  alone  and  unnoticed  in  the  great 
roaring  cities  whose  industrial  life  called  for  spe- 
cialized workers..  .3*  Reception  committees,  employ- 
ment agencies,  home  finders'  leagues,  day-nurseries, 
health  centers,  house-to-house  visiting,  and  other 
activities  were  a  boon  to  the  bewildered  strangers 
in  their  problems  of  adjustment.  An  idea  of  the 
living  conditions  among  the  early  migrants  may  be 
gained  v/hen  it  is  known  that  in  a  single  day  the 
Chicago  Urban  League  learned  from  real  estate 
dealers  that  there  were  only  fifty  homes  available 
for  664  Negro  applicants.  Thirty-six  new  neighbor- 
hoods opened  up  to  Negroes  inside  of  three  months. 
Rents  soared  in  reverse  proportion  to  the  small 
number  of  homes  available. 

That  the  prompt  efforts  of  the  churches  brought 
results  is  indicated  by  the  large  per  cent,  of  increase 
in  membership  during  the  migration  period.  A  can- 
vass of  the  churches  in  Chicago  revealed  percentages 
of  increase  ranging  from  forty  to  nearly  two  thou- 
sand. To  guide  a  people  into  familiar  paths  of 
Christian  fellowship  and  thereby  preserve  their 
morale  during  a  period  of  readjustment,  was  the 
contribution  the  Negro  churches  of  all  faiths  made 
to  society  in  innumerable  localities  during  the  past 
decade.  The  work  of  our  leaders,  both  black  and 
white,  to  meet  the  situation  was  difficult  and  has 
but  fairly  begun  as  one  may  learn  after  a  visit 
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to  any  of  the  cities  whose  Negro  population  has  been 
affected  by  the  migration.  The  persistence  of  re- 
ligious life  among  Negroes  under  the  most  adverse 
circumstances  is  always  a  source  of  wonderment — 
to  themselves  no  less  than  to  others. 

Among  the  basic  causes  of  crime  among  Negroes, 
as  among  whites,  are  unfavorable  home  and  work- 
ing conditions.  Our  missionaries  and  welfare  work- 
ers in  congested  districts  approach  their  task  with 
the  understanding  that  the  crime  problem  is  not 
alone  a  question  of  police  and  courts  but  involves 
public  sanitation,  home  care,  healthful  recreations,  a 
living  wage,  and  economic  equalities.  When  the 
pressure  was  greatest  the  churches  and  Christian 
centers  acted  as  social  outlets  that  brought  relief  to 
thousands.  A  visit  on  some  busy  midweek  night  as 
well  as  on  Sunday  to  one  of  the  Negro  churches  in 
a  congested  district  is  necessary  to  give  one  a  pro- 
portionate view  of  the  church  as  a  factor  in  the 
social  life  of  this  people. 

A  survey  made  by  the  Cleveland  Foundation 
brought  out  the  startling  fact  that  of  cases  of  juve- 
nile delinquency  reviewed  75  per  cent,  had  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  use  of  leisure  time,  and  that  in  a 
majority  of  these  cases  the  leisure  time  of  the 
delinquent  child  was  dissipated  in  ways  that  were 
without  direction  or  purpose.  With  respect  to  delin- 
quency among  Negro  girls,  a  prominent  welfare 
worker  of  Chicago  makes  a  statement  which  should 
be  of  intense  interest  to  all  who  are  making  a 
study  of  conditions  among  Negroes  in  Northern 
States : 
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Economic  conditions  show  in  delinquency  among  Negro 
girls  in  this  way:  Negro  girls  have  not  the  same  super- 
vision that  many  white  girls  of  their  same  class  have,  be- 
cause in  so  many  instances,  both  parents  are  working  and 
the  girls  are  left  alone.  They  come  home  from  school  to  a 
house  that  is  closed.  There  is  no  one  to  receive  them,  and 
that  with  a  child  is  ahuays  a  very  serious  matter.  The  en- 
vironment in  which  they  live  is  not  equal  to  the  environ- 
ment of  the  white  girls.  In  these  homes  lack  of  privacy  is 
greater  than  in  the  homes  of  the  same  class  of  white  girls, 
therefore  making  life  much  more  difficult  and  temptations 
more  numerous.  These  conditions  are  much  worse  on  ac- 
count of  the  recent  congestion,  but  they  have  existed  right 
along.  Negro  children  have  been  allov/ed  to  live  in  worse 
quarters — ^more  crowded  quarters  than  the  other  children. 
.  .  .  We  feel  that  in  placing  the  children  on  probation, 
especially  colored  girls,  they  are  placed  in  a  home  which 
often  is  not  a  home  because  the  mother  is  away  at  work. 

One  is  apt  to  exclaim :  "  What  chance  has  a  Negro 
boy  or  girl  to  attain  to  manhood  or  womanhood 
without  committing  some  crime  against  society?" 
From  the  selfish  standpoint  of  public  safety  alone  it 
is  expedient  that  all  accredited  agencies  maintained 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  deplorable  conditions  in 
which  this  people  must  live,  should  be  heartily  sup- 
ported. 

The  relation  of  infective  environment  to  crime  is 
set  forth  in  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Chi- 
cago Crime  Commission  (page  30)  as  follows: 

Infective  environment  as  a  cause  of  crime  is  classified 
separately  from  problems  of  home  environment  because  where 
the  former  may  be  conducive  to  the  proper  rearing  of  chil- 
dren into  manhood  and  womanhood,  the  influence  immediately 
outside  the  home  may  be  exactly  the  opposite.     There  are 
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in  a  great  city  like  Chicago,  certain  neighborhoods  in  which 
influences  are  at  work  continuously  to  produce  criminals. 
While  the  production  of  criminals  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  any  one  section  of  the  city  but  is  wide-spread  throughout 
the  community,  still  there  are  sections  in  which  conditions 
are  such  that  the  growing  child  is  indeed  fortunate  if  he  can 
attain  manhood  without  being  led  to  commit  some  offense 
against  society. 

In  Chicago  our  chief  district  of  this  character  is,  or  was 
until  recently  at  least,  "  Canaryville  "  and  much  of  the  other 
territory  immediately  adjacent  to  the  stockyards.  It  was 
this  section  which  produced  "  Moss "  Enright,  "  Sonny " 
Dunn,  Eugene  Geary,  the  Gentleman  brothers,  and  many 
others  of  Chicago's  worst  type  of  criminals.  It  is  in  this 
district  that  "  athletic  clubs "  and  other  organizations  of 
young  toughs  and  gangsters  flourish,  and  where  disreputable 
poolrooms,  hoodlum-infested  saloons,  and  other  criminal 
hang-outs  are  plentiful. 

Often  it  has  been  the  case  that  public  officials  having 
such  constituencies  have  utilized  these  conditions  to  further 
their  own  political  advantages,  without  making  the  slightest 
effort  to  bring  about  improvements,  in  some  instances  ac- 
tually assisting  their  constituents  to  violate  the  law  in  order 
to  aid  the  building  up  of  their  political  machines.  .  ,  . 
Improvement  in  districts  of  this  character  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  such  conditions  within  them  is  highly  essential  if  or- 
ganized crime  is  to  be  reduced. 

Again,  quoting  from  the  report  of  the  Vice  Com- 
mission of  Chicago  (pages  38ff.) : 

The  history  of  the  social  evil  in  Chicago  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  colored  population.  Invariably  the  large 
vice  districts  have  been  created  within  or  near  the  settle- 
ments of  colored  people.  In  the  past  history  of  the  city 
every  time  a  new  vice  district  was  created  down-town  or  on 
the  South  Side,  the  colored  families  were  in  the  district, 
moving  in   just  ahead   of  the   prostitutes.     The   situation 
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along  State  Street  from  Sixteenth  Street  south  is  an  illus- 
tration. 

So  v/henever  prostitutes,  cadets,  and  thugs  were  located 
among  white  people  and  had  to  be  moved  for  commercial 
or  other  reasons,  they  were  driven  to  undesirable  parts  of  the 
city,  the  so-called  colored  residential  sections. 

A  former  Chief  of  Police  gave  out  a  semiofficial  statement 
to  the  effect  that  so  long  as  this  degenerate  group  of  per- 
sons confined  their  residence  to  districts  west  of  Wabash 
Avenue  and  east  of  Wentworth  Avenue  they  would  not  be 
apprehended.  This  part  of  the  city  is  the  largest  residence 
section  of  colored  families.  Their  churches,  Sunday  schools, 
and  societies,  are  within  these  boundaries. 

The  apparent  discrimination  against  the  colored  citizens 
of  the  city  in  permitting  vice  to  be  set  down  in  their  very 
midst  is  unjust  and  abhorrent  to  all  fair-minded  people. 
Colored  children  should  receive  the  same  moral  protection 
that  white  children  receive. 

The  prejudice  against  colored  girls  who  are  ambitious 
to  earn  an  honest  living  is  unjust.  Such  an  attitude  eventu- 
ally drives  them  into  immoral  surroundings.  They  need 
special  care  and  protection  on  the  maxim  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  strong  to  help  the  weak.  Any  effort  therefore,  to 
improve  conditions  in  Chicago  should  provide  more  whole- 
some surroundings  for  the  families  of  its  colored  citizens 
who  now  live  in  communities  of  colored  people. 

The  lack  of  playgrounds  and  recreation  centers 
in  the  congested  Negro  districts  in  many  cities 
forces  upon  the  churches  the  necessity  of  meeting 
the  need  of  directed  activities  for  children  and  young 
people  to  counteract  the  influences  of  the  destructive 
agencies  hedging  them  about. 

In  a  little  store  front  under  the  "  L  "  in  one  of 
the  most  congested  parts  of  the  Negro  section,  Har- 
ris of  our  story  had  brought  a  revival  service  to  a 
close  one  night  when  a  group  of  men  and  women, 
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some  of  whom  he  had  known  in  the  South,  gathered 
about  him.  They  had  come  many  blocks  to  hear 
him. 

"  Brother  Harris,  don't  leave  Chicago.  We  need 
you  here  to  pastor  us." 

Harris  knew  the  heartache  back  of  the  request. 
The  "  Promised  Land  "  still  lay  beyond  their  hori- 
zon. To  family  after  family  on  every  street  the  dis- 
illusionment had  come.  Without  the  anchorage  of 
the  church  life  to  which  they  were  accustomed  they 
were  like  sheep  wandering  in  untracked  mountain 
wastes.  Their  social  as  well  as  religious  life  had 
centered  in  the  church.  They  needed  "  pastoring  " 
now  as  never  before.  In  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  few  opportunities  have  come  to  religious 
leaders  that  carried  greater  possibilities  for  good 
or  evil  than  have  been  given  the  Negro  pastors  in 
the  North  since  the  great  exodus  from  the  South 
began.  Dean  Kelly  Miller,  of  How^e  University, 
Washington,  D.  C,  makes  the  unqualified  statement 
that  the  Negro  people  have  no  leaders  who  enjoy 
greater  power  than  their  ministers.  When  account 
is  made  of  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  education  and 
professional  advancement,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Negro  minister  as  a  rule  has  merited  the  confidence 
of  his  people. 

"  We  need  you  to  pastor  us." 

Harris  saw  no  way  to  answer  that  plea.  He  had 
no  definite  following,  no  church  building,  no  finan- 
cial backing,  and  no  real  assurance  that  any  one 
would  join  his  church  should  he  organize  one.  But 
there  was  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  call. 
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"  I  will  pray  about  it  one  week/'  said  Harris  to 
his  would-be  followers. 

He  had  not  a  dime,  yet  as  he  looked  upon  his  un- 
shepherded  brethren  he  had  the  feeling  that  he 
would  succeed.  The  next  day  he  was  upon  the 
streets  of  Chicago's  "  Black  Belt "  watching  and 
praying.  On  every  hand  were  the  destructive 
agencies  that  more  than  kept  abreast  with  the  mi- 
gration. He  stood  for  some  time  on  a  corner  near 
a  tawdry  theater,  with  his  burden.  The  crowds 
surged  past  him. 

**  We  need  you  to  pastor  us." 

He  was  alone.  How  could  he  help?  Some  one 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder.  He  turned  and  looked 
into  the  face  of  a  young  man. 

"  Are  you  a  minister  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  If  there  is  anything  my  father  can  do  for  you, 
call  upon  him  at  any  time.  His  real  estate  office  is 
there,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  building  next  to  the 
theater. 

Harris  thanked  the  youth  and  made  note  of  the 
place.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  then  that  he  could 
use  a  real  estate  man  in  a  solution  of  his  problem. 

There  were  easier  roads  for  Harris  to  travel  than 
the  one  he  had  marked  out  for  himself.  But  he  felt 
that  he  had  been  called  to  remain  in  the  storm- 
center. 

Before  the  end  of  the  week  Harris  had  located  a 
church  about  to  be  abandoned  by  a  body  of  German 
Lutherans.  He  did  not  approach  the  trustees  of  the 
church.    He  was  a  stranger  and  had  no  confidence 
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in  his  ability  to  secure  a  square  deal  for  himself. 
He  went  to  the.  real  estate  man  on  State  Street. 

"  I've  found  a  church  I  think  colored  people  can 
buy,"  Harris  told  the  agent.  "  I  reckon  if  you  and 
I  could  dump  down  there  and  look  it  over,  we  might 
talk  business." 

After  the  inspection  of  the  building  Harris  left 
the  matter  of  negotiating  for  its  purchase  with  the 
agent.  In  a  few  days  he  called  at  the  latter's  office 
and  learned  that  the  building  could  be  secured  for 
$20,000;  $500  for  an  option  and  $3,000  down  when 
the  contract  was  signed. 

Harris  did  not  have  a  dime.  (This  statement  of 
the  situation  is  his  own.)  But  he  had  impressed  his 
colored  brethren  that  he  was  honest.  He  called  upon 
Joe  Willis. 

"  Brother  Joe,  IVe  come  to  you  to  say  that  I  want 
fifty  dollars." 

"  What  about  that,  Mattie  ?  "  Joe  asked  his  wife. 

"  It's  all  right." 

Harris  had  fifty  dollars.  Then  he  called  on  John 
Wamble. 

"  I  want  some  money,  John." 

"How  much?" 

"  Fifty  dollars." 

John  went  to  a  State  Street  bank  and  drew  his 
check  for  fifty  dollars  in  favor  of  Harris. 

Hattie  Hand  had  been  prominent  in  a  series  of 
meetings  which  Harris  had  conducted.  He  called 
upon  her. 

"  Meet  me  at  the  corner  of  Thirty-first  and  State 
streets  at  11 :  30  tomorrow  forenoon." 
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Hattie  Hand  came  with  the  money.     And  there 

were  Dallas  Covington  and  Brother  C.  L. but  no 

matter,  before  nightfall  Harris  had  an  option  on  the 
building  which  he  desired. 

A  few  months  later  he  entered  the  office  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  Baptist  Executive  Council  of 
Chicago  and  invited  him  to  speak  at  the  dedication 
of  the  new  Negro  Baptist  church  on  the  South  Side. 

The  superintendent  could  not  recall  having  heard 
of  such  a  church  or  of  having  seen  Harris  before. 
He  asked  a  few  questions. 

"  Well,  you  see  it's  this  way,"  explained  Harris. 
"  We  haven't  been  going  very  long.     I  borrowed 

three  members  from  the Baptist  church,  a  few 

months  ago,  organized  a  church  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  that  night  gave  letters  to  the  borrowed 
members  and  turned  them  back  to  their  own  church. 
We  have  about  a  thousand  members  and  own  a 
building  which  cost  us  $20,000  and  is  worth  consid- 
erably more.  We'd  like  powerful  well  to  have  you 
visit  us." 


Ill 

THE  HEART  OF  A  JUBILEE  SINGER 

CHRISTMAS  eve  in  Edinburgh !  The  city  pulsat- 
ing with  yuletide  joy.  Streets  ablaze  with  light. 
Shops  crowded  with  last-minute  couriers  of  St.  Nich- 
olas. Homeward-bound  students  laughing.  A 
year's  toil  nearly  ended,  with  the  holiday  rest  and 
rush  to  intervene  before  the  affairs  of  another  year 
must  be  reckoned  with  seriously. 

Countless  were  the  sensations  which  clamored  to 
make  their  impress  upon  the  mind  of  a  girl  who 
halted  for  a  moment  on  a  street  corner  as  a  stranger 
in  town  is  inclined  to  do  when  others  are  hurrying 
on.  Helen  Adams,  leading  soprano  in  the  company 
of  Fisk  Jubilee  singers,  who  were  giving  a  concert 
twice  a  day  in  Synod  Hall  on  Princess  Street,  was 
in  the  habit  of  walking  swiftly  to  her  room  after 
the  afternoon  program,  but  on  this  occasion  her 
attention  had  been  arrested  by  a  scene  which  fast- 
ened itself  indelibly  upon  her  memory.  Not  that 
she  had  never  seen  a  drunken  woman  dragged  along 
the  street  between  two  muscular  policemen — yet 
certainly  this  was  quite  enough  to  make  one  more 
experienced  than  she  feel  the  pain  of  sudden  dis- 
gust— but  following  the  woman  and  crying  pite- 
ously  the  name  "  Mama !  '*  was  a  boy  not  more  than 
four  years  old." 
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In  her  disgust  the  thought  came  sharply,  "  You 
are  horrified,  but  what  have  you  done  to  help  such 
as  these? '' 

The  little  boy  stumbled  along  unnoticed,  uncared 
for.    And  it  was  Christmas  eve! 

"  I  cannot  say  conscientiously  that  I  have  done 
anything." 

The  question  became  a  burning  one  that  sought 
a  positive  answer.  A  few  days  later,  in  talking  with 
some  friends  who  were  engaged  in  evangelical  work, 
the  suggestion  was  made,  "  Why  not  go  to  the  Bible 
Training  Institute  for  Christian  and  Social  Work- 
ers in  Glasgow  ?  " 

Two  months  afterward  Helen  Adams  decided  to 
take  the  training.  Near  eleven  o'clock  one  night  she 
left  the  concert  platform  in  Glasgow,  and  woke  up 
next  morning  in  the  room  assigned  her  in  the  Insti- 
tute. She  was  awakened  by  subdued  girlish  voices 
in  the  hall. 

"  Did  you  hear  that  Miss  Adams  came  last  night?  " 

"  I  wonder  what  she's  like." 

"  I  doubt  if  she's  in  earnest  about  coming,  being 
just  off  the  concert  platform." 

"  Oh,  she  can't  be !  they  never  are,  you  know." 

The  girl  was  quite  positive  about  it. 

"  Yes,  I  know  how  it  is  with  professional  enter- 
tainers.   They  are  not  always  spiritually  minded." 

The  delightful  months  spent  with  the  girls  on  her 
floor  effaced  the  memory  of  the  heartache  of  that 
first  morning.  All  of  those  dear  associates  have 
gone  out  in  His  service,  giving  their  best  in  respon- 
sible  positions   as   missionaries   in   China,    South 
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America,  Egypt,  Australia,  Scotland,  England,  and 
America. 

A  jubilee  singer  does  not  receive  the  salary  of  a 
Metropolitan  Opera  star.  Although  this  girl  in  two 
years  had  worked  up  from  the  youngest  singer  to 
the  leading  soprano,  only  a  small  saving  in  cash  had 
been  possible.  After  the  purchase  of  the  required 
school  costume  there  was  not  much  left.  But  she 
was  happy  in  her  blue  Norfolk  waist,  blue  skirt,  and 
coat  with  white  collar  and  cuffs,  and  the  inevitable 
bonnet.  Her  nurse's  attire,  she  was  told,  would 
assure  her  safety  in  going  the  missionary  rounds  of 
the  slums. 

It  was  to  be  a  test  of  faith.  And  how  the  expenses 
did  mount  up !  It  seemed  to  her  sometimes  that  she 
could  not  meet  her  obligations  and  must  go  back 
upon  the  concert  platform.  The  holiday  season  was 
the  most  trying  period  of  the  year.  She  could  not 
return  to  her  home  in  far-away  America.  Yet  it 
ahvays  was  necessary  for  her  to  leave  her  room,  as 
the  housecleaning  must  be  done  and  the  rules  for- 
bade her  staying.  The  question,  "  Where  are  you 
going  for  Christmas  ?  "  could  not  be  answered  as 
readily  by  her  as  by  some  of  the  students.  Yet 
happy  surprises  came  to  her  at  times.  "  Come  to  us, 
enclosed  you  will  find  railroad  fare,''  was  the  sub- 
stance of  more  than  one  letter  received  just  before 
Christmas  or  Easter  vacation. 

As  a  junior,  in  a  two-year  course,  it  was  her 
privilege  to  engage  in  missionary  work  on  Sundays 
under  the  direction  of  the  seniors.  Her  first  assign- 
ment took  her  to  the  Cowcaddens  Police  Station  in 
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charge  of  an  upper-classman.  In  a  large  cell  for 
women  she  was  introduced  by  the  senior  to  four  or 
five  women  who  had  been  booked  Saturday  for 
drunkenness,  and  there  she  was  left  to  make  head- 
way as  she  could.  It  was  not  an  especially  cheer- 
ful group  among  whom  to  make  the  initial  attempt 
as  a  personal  worker. 

The  v/omen  seemed  to  be  as  frightened  of  the 
young  cadet  as  she  was  of  them.  They  watched  her 
warily  as  five  caged  wild  animals  might  a  new 
trainer.  One  woman  in  particular  appeared  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  should  be  done  under  the  circum- 
stances. Her  eyes,  wild  and  bleary,  were  fearful  to 
behold.  She  wore  a  short,  ragged  skirt,  her  hair 
was  cut  short  and  fell  in  tangled,  soiled  ringlets 
about  her  neck,  and,  as  the  result  of  a  Saturday 
night  debauch,  she  looked  more  terrible  than  she 
really  was  at  heart.  She  clung  nervously  to  an  iron 
grating  in  front  of  an  open  fire.  For  the  student 
there  was  no  way  of  escape.    She  was  locked  in. 

As  the  prisoners  were  not  inclined  to  make  any 
overtures,  Helen  Adams  summoned  sufficient  cour- 
age to  ask  if  her  "  friends  "  would  like  to  have  her 
sing  for  them.  It  had  occurred  to  the  girl  who  had 
come  to  make  a  speech  that  inasmuch  as  music  has 
charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast,  it  might  be  at 
least  a  means  of  putting  her  on  good  terms  with 
these  poor  creatures  with  whom  she  must  work.  The 
answer  was  an  eager  "  Yes." 

The  painful  tenseness  at  the  throat  of  the  jubilee 
singer  disappeared.  She  found  herself  in  song.  Set 
free,  her  heart  went  out  to  these  women  who,  like  the 
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wretched  mother  whom  she  had  seen  in  Edinburgh, 
needed  some  one's  love.  It  was  in  behalf  of  such  as 
these  that  the  summons,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world," 
had  first  come  to  her.  Her  soul  began  singing  the 
song  which  God  had  given  her  for  those  who  sit  in 
darkness.  The  words  were  uttered  softly,  tenderly 
by  smiling  lips.    It  was  the  old  favorite : 

Jesus,  my  Saviour,  to  Bethlehem  came, 
Born  in  a  manger  to  sorrow  and  shame; 
Oh,  it  was  wonderful — ^blest  be  His  name ! 
Seeking  for  me,  for  me. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  stanza,  tears  were  stream- 
ing down  sin-hardened  faces,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life,  Helen  Adams,  recreated,  told  the  gospel 
story  which  she  has  been  telling  to  this  day. 


IV 


THIS  WAY  OUT— AND  WITHOUT  THE 
SHADOW  OF  A  COMPROMISE 

I    WANT  to  speak  to  the  white  women  of  the 
North,''  said  a  colored  woman  from  the  plat- 
form of  the  Northern  Baptist  Convention. 

My  message  is  to  you  because  I  firmly  believe  that  in  you 
lies  the  hope  of  the  Negro  woman  of  the  future. 

For  centuries  the  scientists  have  been  trying  to  discover 
the  origin  of  the  Negro,  and  theologists  have  been  trying  to 
determine  his  destiny,  but  in  the  meantime  very  few,  if  any, 
have  spent  much  time  trying  to  understand  the  Negro.  The 
gap  between  his  origin  and  destiny  seems  to  be  filled  up  with 
misunderstanding  and  ignorance  with  all  their  attendant 
evils. 

The  two  great  things  the  Negro  woman  needs  today  is 
understanding  and  cooperation  on  your  part.  If  we  were 
hungry  and  came  to  you,  you  would  feed  us,  if  naked  you 
would  clothe  us.  But  we  do  not  need  these  things,  we  have 
moved  on,  and  so  have  you.  And  our  greatest  need  is  not 
so  much  material  today,  it  is  not  the  need  of  our  bodies  but 
our  spiritual  selves;  we  need  your  understanding  and  cooper- 
ation. 

In  our  American  life  the  Negro  woman  cannot  be  left  out. 
I  believe  God  has  a  part  for  her  to  play  in  it  as  well  as  the 
women  of  other  nations  who  have  found  a  home  on  our  shores. 

Lack  of  understanding  and  cooperation  does  three  things: 
it  separates,  incapacitates,  and  stagnates.  These  afiect  the 
Negro  women  industrially,  socially,  and  religiously.  During 
the  war  the  factories,  mills,  and  shops  were  open  to  Negro 
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women,  and  they  entered  as  an  unskilled  and  unorganized 
force.  They  were  then  necessary  for  the  winning  of  the 
war.  But  no  one  took  an  interest  in  her,  to  train  her  in  the 
different  departments  of  industrial  life.  And  without  this 
training  she  stagnates.  The  Negro  woman  went  in  to  com- 
pete with  white  labor.  She  was  forced  to  give  the  same 
amount  of  time,  the  same  labor,  but  she  was  refused  the  same 
weekly  wages  that  the  white  girls  and  women  received.  Yet 
she  had  to  pay  the  same  prices  for  food  and  other  necessities, 
and  always  more  for  rent.  Will  you  please  figure  out  how 
any  woman  working  the  same  hours,  but  getting  less,  can 
honestly  and  honorably  make  a  living?  The  Negro  woman 
arises  in  the  morning,  and  has  one  big  question  before  her: 
"  What  is  the  use?  " 

Every  nationality  is  given  a  chance.  The  Home  Mission 
Society  and  the  Woman's  Society  are  trying  to  solve  this 
problem,  but  the  work  is  still  in  its  infancy  because  so  few 
understand  or  know  the  needs  of  the  Negro. 

"  What  is  the  use?  "  So  few  see  her  needs.  Lack  of  under- 
standing and  cooperation  affects  the  social  condition  of  the 
Negroes,  your  black  neighbors.  The  environment  of  the  Negro 
woman  has  been  lewdness  on  the  one  side  and  slovenliness  on 
the  other.  You  do  not  know  because  you  do  not  go  into 
those  neighborhoods.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  fifty- 
five  per  cent,  of  Negro  mothers  are  forced  to  leave  their 
children  in  that  environment  while  they  go  out  to  work  in 
your  homes  to  support  their  children  over  against  the  nine- 
teen per  cent,  of  white  mothers?  We  are  forced  to  pay 
exorbitant  rents.  Because  of  this  many  are  forced  to  con- 
duct sporting-houses  in  order  to  support  their  families.  One 
woman  had  to  pay  $100  per  month  for  a  house  of  eight 
rooms.  Another  girl  said  to  me,  "  If  my  mother  would  only 
clean  up  this  house  I  would  go  out  and  work  my  fingers  off." 
And  then  they  have  to  pay  the  police  tax  for  protection, 
which  the  latter  readily  receive. 

You  do  not  know  about  these  conditions.  But  they  affect 
our  very  souls.  You  see  the  result  in  our  lives  and  in  our 
conduct  as  you  pass  by.    We  come  into  your  homes  as  domes- 
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tics,  but  you  do  not  know  us  because  you  never  looked  into 
our  living  conditions.  We  are  forced  to  live  in  congested 
districts,  surrounded  with  brothels,  the  cheap  picture  houses, 
the  dens  of  vice  and  despair.  You  ought  to  be  more  inter- 
ested in  the  young  woman  who  nurses  your  children  and 
spends  more  time  with  them  than  you  do.  You  ought  to 
know  about  these  conditions. 

When  the  Negro  asks  for  cooperation  on  the  part  of  white 
friends,  and  especially  women,  immediately  those  who  do  not 
know  and  understand  see  the  great  big  bugbear  of  social 
equality.  We  do  not  want  it.  There  is  something  bigger  to 
strive  for.  Never  have  you  heard  a  Negro  woman  say  she 
wanted  it.  What  we  do  want  is  an  equal  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide for  ourselves.     [Applause.] 

I  have  two  minutes  more,  and  in  that  time  I  want  to  try 
to  give  you  the  remedy.  Can  these  things  be  helped?  Yes. 
Without  loss  of  social  prestige  to  yourselves?  Yes.  I  will 
tell  you.  You  can  form  interracial  groups  divided  into  dis- 
tricts. You  can  have  meetings  in  different  churches  once 
a  month,  meeting  first  in  a  white  church  and  then  in  a  colored 
church,  and  there  discuss  frankly  and  fairly  and  honestly 
the  existing  conditions  in  the  neighborhood,  facing  the  facts, 
however  unpleasant  to  both  races,  and  drawing  up  plans 
whereby  those  conditions  can  be  altered  by  white  women — 
sensible  plans  that  will  be  undertaken  by  sensible,  public- 
spirited  people.  Housing  conditions,  provision  for  caring  for 
children,  recreation  centers,  are  splendid  foundation  sub- 
jects to  discuss  and  plan  with  reference  to.  We  have  worked 
in  these  directions  at  the  Morgan  Community  House  for 
Negroes  in  Pittsburgh.  Each  woman,  white  and  colored, 
is  given  a  definite  piece  of  work  to  do.  One  of  the  leaders 
among  the  white  women  said,  "  We  did  not  know  you  had  so 
many  intelligent  women  among  you." 

If  you  forget  everything  else  I  have  said,  please  do  not 
forget  this  word:  We  are  not  asking  you  for  the  things  ive 
can  provide  for  ourselves,  hut  let  us  get  together  so  that 
these  centers  and  training-schools  can  he  provided.  You  can 
help  us.     Rememher  the  Negro  needs  your  cooperation  and 
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understanding,   and  we   shall  not   fail   you  in    the   result. 
[Applause.] 

Judge  Freeman  of  Denver ;  "  This  statement  is  the 
most  discriminating  and  constructive  one  I  have 
heard  in  the  discussion  of  the  home  mission  work 
among  the  Negroes,  and  the  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciple will  do  very  much  toward  bringing  about  an 
understanding  and  cooperation  among  our  people 
in  this  work." 

A  great  moment  in  a  great  convention !  No  per- 
son who  heard  Mrs.  Helen  Adams  Moore  will  forget 
her  voice,  her  words,  her  inspiring  countenance 
as  this  message  thrilled  our  hearts.  Two  minutes  in 
which  to  give  a  remedy  for  the  woes  of  a  despairing 
people,  two  minutes  in  which  to  tell  the  story  of  one 
of  the  greatest  missionary  enterprises  that  challenge 
Baptists  to-day !  She  did  not  ask  for  anything  her 
suffering  race  was  unwilling  to  give.  She  asked  for 
two  things,  UNDERSTANDING  and  COOPERA- 
TION, neither  of  which  involves  the  shadow  of  a 
compromise  or  the  yielding  of  racial  integrity. 

Mrs.  Helen  Adams  Moore,  the  former  jubilee 
singer,  did  not  speak  as  a  theorist.  She  spoke  as 
a  soldier  called  from  the  trenches,  a  crusader  whose 
daily  routine  for  years  has  had  to  do  with  the  rescu- 
ing of  the  most  needy  members  of  her  race.  Down 
a  long  road  she  has  traveled  since  that  memorable 
Sunday  morning  in  an  Edinburgh  jail,  when  she 
broke  the  hearts  of  half  a  dozen  jades  with  the 
sweet  message  of  her  song.  Yet  her  gentle,  friendly 
method  of  dealing  with  people  has  never  varied. 
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To  know  something  of  the  burden  that  lay  back  of 
the  brief  message  Mrs.  Moore  gave  at  the  Conven- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  go  to  Pittsburgh  and  visit  the 
Morgan  Community  House,  which  has  become  a  liv- 
ing force  for  civic  righteousness  in  this  industrial 
center. 

In  Pittsburgh  the  Hill  District  in  which  Morgan 
House  occupies  the  most  commanding  point,  has 
become  absorbed  by  the  Negro  migration.  With 
startling  rapidity  it  developed  into  a  "  Black  Belt " 
in  which  there  are  as  many  vexing  problems  to  the 
square  yard  as  can  be  found  in  any  other  American 
city.  The  congestion  there  constitutes  a  menace 
v/hich  cannot  safely  be  ignored.  Within  less  than 
a  block  from  Morgan  House  are  tenements  where 
the  living  conditions  are  indescribable.  In  an  inves- 
tigation made  by  Abraham  Epstein  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  School  of  Economics  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  it  was  discovered  that  of  157  families 
visited,  seventy-seven,  or  forty-nine  per  cent.,  live 
in  one  room  each.  Thirty-three,  or  twenty-one  per 
cent.,  live  in  two-room  apartments,  and  only 
forty-seven  families,  or  thirty  per  cent.,  live 
in  apartments  of  three  or  more  rooms  each.  It 
was  further  revealed  that  of  these  forty-seven 
families,  thirty-eight  kept  roomers  or  boarders, 
totalling  131,  or  an  average  of  3.5  roomers  per 
family.  It  was  reported  by  Mr.  Epstein  that  eighty- 
one  of  the  total  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
houses  inspected,  had  water  inside  the  house,  while 
fifty-eight  houses  secured  water  from  yard  or  street 
hydrants  or  from  neighbors.     Only  thirty-four  of 
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the  total  were  equipped  with  interior  toilet  facili- 
ties, while  the  rest  had  outside  toilets.  Forty-two 
houses  had  no  sewage  connections  and  used  filthy, 
unsanitary  vaults.  The  rents  of  these  habitations 
ranged  all  the  way  from  $10  to  $25  per  month. 

**  How  can  they  live  in  such  quarters  ?  '*  asked  a 
visitor  accompanying  Mrs.  Moore  on  one  of  her 
rounds  of  mercy. 

"  They  are  not  living ;  they  simply  are  waiting.*' 

Going  out  from  the  missionary  training-school  in 
Glasgow,  Mrs.  Moore  was  destined  to  receive  a  train- 
ing in  England  and  Scotland  under  such  fearless 
leaders  as  John  McNeil,  William  Muir,  J.  Q.  A. 
Henry,  Ezekiel  Smith  (brother  of  Gypsy),  Torrey 
and  Alexander,  and  W.  D.  Dunn,  all  of  whom  she 
assisted  in  their  great  meetings.  For  eleven  years 
she  was  thus  engaged  as  an  evangelistic  singer  and 
Bible  worker  in  the  British  Isles,  and  then  came  to 
America  at  the  invitation  of  Miss  Nannie  H.  Bur- 
roughs, head  of  the  National  Training  School  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  to  open  a  Christian  center  for 
Negroes  in  the  Capital.  This  center  was  located 
near  what  was  to  be  known  later  as  the  "  riot  dis- 
trict." Forty  students  from  Howard  University 
assisted  her  as  volunteer  workers.  Many  notorious 
places  were  cleaned  up  during  the  two  years  she 
remained  at  the  head  of  the  work  in  Washington. 
Her  married  life  began  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  her 
record  as  a  war  worker  was  of  such  a  character  that 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  recruited 
her  as  one  of  its  camp  directors.    In  this  capacity 
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she  fought  single-handed  one  of  the  greatest  battles 
of  her  life  and  won.  The  scene  of  her  war  activities 
as  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  worker  was  laid  in  a  munitions 
camp  in  the  South  where  she  found  colored  girls 
herded  like  sheep  in  pens.  This  story  is  only  one 
of  the  many  that  can  be  told  of  the  brave  women  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  who  were  not  daunted  in  the  face 
of  cruel  indifference  or  official  red-tape. 

As  a  part  of  the  reconstruction  program  of  The 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  Dr.  E.  W. 
Moore,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  appointed  director  of 
the  Baptist  Negro  work  in  the  North  and  Mrs.  E.  W. 
(Helen  Adams)  Moore  was  chosen  by  the  Woman's 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  to  take 
charge  of  the  first  Christian  center  for  Negroes  in 
Pittsburgh  as  well  as  the  first  to  be  undertaken  in 
the  North  under  Baptist  auspices.  Our  Home  Mis- 
sion agencies  are  now  cooperating  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  three  such  enterprises,  the  other  two  being 
located  in  Cleveland  and  Detroit.  (At  Olivet  Church, 
Chicago,  the  Societies  have  several  appointees  at 
work.) 

A  fairly  adequate  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  work 
at  one  of  these  centers  may  be  gained  by  a  perusal  of 
a  poster  which  has  been  on  display  at  Morgan  Com- 
munity House,  in  the  Negro  churches  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  is  reproduced  here. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  in  this  connection  the 
fine,  neighborly  spirit  of  the  management  of  the 
Irene  Kaufmann  Settlement  (Jewish)  that  is  located 
within  easy  walking  distance  of  the  Morgan  Com- 
munity House.  -  The  benefits  afforded  by  the  health 
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bureau,  home  and  community  improvement  activ- 
ities, free  lectures,  entertainments,  etc.,  are  not  with- 
held from  the  Negroes  of  the  district.  The  Irene 
Kaufmann  Settlement  workers  have  helped  to  initi- 
ate several  activities  at  Morgan  Community  House 
and  have  furnished  material  for  the  art  department. 
Secretary  W.  C.  Chappell,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Asso- 
ciation, has  made  available  the  following  fine  letter 
of  appreciation  of  the  work  done  at  Morgan  Com- 
munity House,  from  Judge  Joseph  Buffington,  of 
Pennsylvania : 

Pittsburgh's  industrial  needs  have  swollen  our  Negro  popu- 
lation; we  have  37,725  in  Pittsburgh  of  the  53,157  in  the 
County.  The  Hill  District  has  become  a  real  "  black  belt." 
The  same  condition  exists  in  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  and 
Chicago.  None  of  these  Northern  cities  has  grappled  this 
new  race  problem  in  an  adequate  way.  Pittsburgh  has;  and 
these  other  cities,  the  Home  Mission  Boards  of  the  various 
denominations,  and  the  great  Social  Foundations  are  all 
watching  the  outcome  of  the  Pittsburgh  pioneer  move.  Let 
me  tell  you  of  it. 

With  the  exception  of  one  Y.  M.  C.  A.  plant,  Pittsburgh 
was  doing  nothing  for  the  Negro;  it  was  letting  him  work 
out  his  own  problem;  it  was  not  helping  him  build  up  lead- 
ership in  his  race.  All  at  once  came  the  great  influx  of 
Negroes  from  the  South,  attracted  by  the  prospects  of  work 
in  the  North,  and  the  influx  flooded  Pittsburgh.  It  was 
then  that  two  pioneers  volunteered  to  tackle  the  problem. 

In  the  story  of  Home  Missions  I  know  nothing  finer  than 
this  of  the  great  Baptist  Church.  Their  Board,  being  most 
familiar  with  the  Negro  problem,  agreed  to  take  leadership 
in  an  effort  to  meet  the  civic  problem  of  the  Negro  in  the 
North.  They  found  in  Pittsburgh  the  peculiar  situation 
where  they  could  best  try  it  out.  They  found  the  incom- 
ing Negro  had  massed  in  and  around  the  Kingsley  House  in 


MORGAN  COMMUNITY  HOUSE 

FOR    NEGROES 

Corner  Bedford  Avenue  and  FuIIerton  Street 

DaUy  8  A.  M.  to  10.30  P.  M. 


Are  you  a  stranger  in  the  city,  and  lonely? 

Spend  your  evenings  with  us  and  get  acquainted. 

Are  you  a  visitor  in  the  city? 

Visit  us  and  see  the  largest  and  best-equipped  Community  House 

for  Negroes  in  the  country. 
Are  you  or  yours  in  trouble? 

Come  and  talk  it  over  with  us,  perhaps  we  can  help  you. 
Are  you  sick  and  in  need  of  medical  attention  which  you  cannot 

get  now? 
We  have  an  up-to-date  free  clinic,  and  the  best  doctors  in  the 

city  at  your  service. 
Are  you  anxious  about  your  babies  while  you  are  at  work? 
We  can  reheve  you  of  that  anxiety  in  our  splendidly  equipped 

day-nursery,  open  from  7.00  a.  m.  to  6.00  p.  m.,  with  a  most 

efficient  attendant  in  charge. 
Are   you    a    victim   of    the    old-time    "  wash-day "    conditions — 

**  waiting  for  the  water  to  heat " — hauling  heavy  tubs  around 

and,  worst  of  all,  the  babies  inhaling  "  odor  of  suds  "  ? 
Give  the  baby  a  chance.     Put  him  in  the  day-nursery  and  do 

your  washing  in  the  community  laundry.    Plenty  of  hot  water, 

stationary   tubs,   mangle,   washing-machine,   etc.     In    fact,   an 

equipment  that  takes  away  the  old  dread  and  drudgery  of  the 

wash-day. 
Do  you  desire  to  improve  your  condition? 
We  can  help  you  in  that  too — for  we  have  to  offer  you : 


FOR   MEN  AND   BOYS: 

Auto-Mechanics 

Electrical  Work 

Social  and  Literary  Clubs 

Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music 

Football 

Basketball 

Gymnasium 

Baseball 

Rifle  Club 

Track 


FOR  GIRLS   AND   WOMEN: 

Sewing 

Millinery 

Hygiene 

Social,  Literary,  Dramatic  Clubs 

Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music 

Gymnasium 

Basketball 

Rifle  Club 


ENTERTAINMENT:        PUBLIC  UTILITIES:     RELIGIOUS  ACTIVI- 


Glee  Clubs 
Moving  Pictures 
Stereopticon  Lectures 


Free    Clinic 
Community  Laundry 
Day  Nursery 
Auditorium   for  Pub- 
lic   Meetings 
Shower  Baths 
Forum 


TIES: 
Neighborhood  Bible 

Classes 
Children's  Story  Hour 
Men's   Meetings 
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the  Hill  District,  and  had  forced  on  it  the  problem  of  becom- 
ing a  purely  Negro  settlement,  or  of  going  elsewhere.  So 
the  Baptist  Board  of  New  York  in  substance  said  to  Kingsley 
House: 

"  If  you  will  turn  over  to  us  your  Settlement  House  on 
the  Hill  rent  free  for  a  term  of  years,  and  give  us  the  benefit 
of  your  Hill  experience,  we  will  install  and  for  a  time  carry 
on  a  Negro  Settlement  work  of  the  same  thorough  character 
as  yours,  to  demonstrate  to  other  cities  the  practicability  of 
this  Pittsburgh  work."  They  said  further,  "  You  cannot  suc- 
cessfully carry  on  such  a  work  among  Negroes  unless  you 
couple  it  up  with  religion,  for  that  is  the  great  thing  in 
Negro  life."  They  said :  "  This  is  not  a  Baptist  work,  a 
Baptist  propaganda;  it  is  an  American  work  to  create  lead- 
ership by  the  Negro,  for  the  Negro.  It  is  the  whole  church's 
contribution  through  this  Home  Mission  Board  to  the  solu- 
tion of  a  new  menace;  if  it  succeeds  in  Pittsburgh,  we  will 
do  it  in  these  other  cities." 

This  appeal  was  so  practical  that  such  an  experienced  work 
as  Kingsley  House  gave  to  the  Morgan  Community  House, 
which  was  created  to  work  out  the  Negro  plan,  the  old 
Kingsley  House  rent  free,  and  moved  its  own  work  to  the 
Italian  section  of  the  city.  Now  the  Baptist  Board  has  car- 
ried on  the  Morgan  Community  House  for  two  years.  It  has 
brought  a  new  leadership  to  the  Negro  of  Pittsburgh.  It  has 
tested  and  proved  its  plan,  and  the  Morgan  Community  and 
its  proven  work  now  turn  to  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  with  the 
Macedonian  Appeal,  "  Come  over  and  help  us." 

If  my  words  have  any  weight  with  our  people,  I  commend 
to  the  thoughts  and  the  aid  of  my  fellow  citizens  this  pioneer 
and  most  needed  work  for  the  Negroes  within  our  gates. 

Jos.  BUFFINGTON. 

February  15,  1922. 


V 

THE  MAN  WHOSE  WATCH  WAS  RIGHT 

N  1876,  Mr.  Jordon,  a  New  Englander,  joined  the 
great  army  of  unselfish  workers  who  went  South 
to  help  meet  the  great  need  of  teachers  for  Negroes. 
Although  suffering  intensely  from  a  wound  received 
while  serving  in  the  Union  Army,  he  opened  a 
school  in  a  little  meeting-house  in  a  rural  district 
of  Alabama. 

The  seats  used  by  the  school  children  were  split 
logs  supported  by  wooden  pegs.  The  blackboard 
was  made  out  of  boards  smoothed  with  a  hand-plane 
and  held  together  by  uprights.  Lacey  Williams' 
father  made  the  affair.  There  were  no  books  except 
Webster's  "  blue  back "  speller.  Arithmetic  was 
taught  from  the  blackboard  altogether. 

Jordon  daily  opened  the  school  with  prayer  and  a 
story.  His  talks  were  on  personal  cleanliness  and 
personal  hopes ;  sometimes  he  spoke  of  the  Civil  War 
and  how  the  Negroes  came  to  have  their  freedom. 
He  held  out  a  future  that  at  the  time  seemed  hardly 
possible.  The  boy  Lacey  grew  to  love  this  man, 
as  did  all  others  in  the  neighborhood.  He  did  not 
understand  the  whole  of  the  teacher's  message,  but 
long  years  afterward  as  he  recalled  it  and  compared 
it  with  the  most  cherished  ideals  of  his  race,  he  was 
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able  to  appreciate  the  bigness  of  the  man  who  had 
come  to  Alabama  to  give  his  all  to  an  unprivileged 
people. 

The  school  began  late  in  November  to  avoid  inter- 
fering with  the  gathering  of  the  crops,  for  all  were 
obliged  to  work ;  those  who  did  not  go  to  the  fields 
remained  at  home  to  care  for  the  children. 

One  pair  of  boots  for  Lacey  each  year ;  bacon  and 
corn  bread  every  day ;  molasses  made  from  the  cane 
that  grew  in  the  fields. 

The  people  gave  their  beloved  teacher  what  they 
had  in  the  way  of  food  and  fuel  and  as  much  money 
as  they  could  spare,  which  was  very  little.  But  Jor- 
don  always  was  happy.  He  sang  as  he  made  his  way 
on  crutches  back  and  forth  between  his  little  cabin 
and  the  meeting-house.  He  sat  during  the  class 
periods  except  when  he  conducted  the  blackboard 
exercises.  Sometimes  he  suffered  so  terribly  that 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  room  to  dress  his  wound ; 
occasionally  he  remained  in  his  cabin  for  several 
days  at  a  time  on  account  of  illness. 

The  mothers  were  Jordon's  faithful  allies;  they 
attended  school  and  led  in  the  singing;  when  the 
teacher  was  confined  to  his  bed  they  nursed  him. 

There  came  a  day  when  the  ex-soldier  no  longer 
v/as  able  to  hobble  to  the  school.  The  mothers  took 
turns  caring  for  him  during  the  daytime ;  they  tidied 
up  the  little  home  for  him;  they  carried  to  him  his 
meals.  The  men  arranged  to  have  one  of  their  num- 
ber attend  him  each  night. 

Jordon  had  been  a  member  of  the  community 
three  years  when  he  died.    Lacey's  father  made  the 
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coffin  out  of  pine  boards;  the  women  got  common 
black  cloth  and  tacked  it  on  the  outside  of  the 
box.  The  meeting-house  was  not  large  enough  to 
hold  all  who  came  to  the  funeral,  and  the  service  was 
held  in  the  open.  No  relatives  or  white  friends  of 
the  departed  schoolmaster  were  present;  yet  there 
were  many  mourners.  Lacey's  grandfather,  a 
licensed  preacher,  conducted  the  service.  He  could 
not  read,  and  one  of  the  larger  schoolgirls  read  the 
Scripture.  Always  fresh  in  the  memory  of  Lacey 
Williams  is  the  voice  of  the  girl  as  she  read, 
"  my  beloved  brethren,  be  ye  steadfast,  unmovable, 
always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  foras- 
much as  ye  know  that  your  labor  is  not  in  vain  in 
the  Lord." 

The  body  of  the  departed  schoolmaster  was  buried 
near  the  home  of  Lacey's  grandparents,  and  on  the 
day  of  the  burial  his  grandmother  planted  two  or 
three  walnuts  near  the  grave.  One  tree  sprang  up 
and  marks  the  spot  today. 

The  other  day  Dr.  L.  K.  Williams,  pastor  of  the 
largest  Baptist  church  in  America,  took  a  photo- 
graph from  his  desk  and  handed  it  to  a  visitor.  It 
was  a  picture  of  the  little  shack  in  Alabama  in  which 
Doctor  Williams  was  born;  near  the  shack  stands 
the  walnut  tree  which  was  planted  in  memory  of 
the  New  Englander  who  went  South  to  die  and  to 
live.  In  the  heart  of  the  pastor  of  this  great  Chi- 
cago church  there  is  an  undying  gratitude  which 
expresses  itself  in  a  desire  to  transmit  to  others 
what  he  received  from  the  man  who  had  so  little 
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and  yet  so  much  to  give.  In  his  young  manhood 
Doctor  Williams  had  as  instructors  many  teach- 
ers from  the  North  and  many  teachers  reared  and 
trained  in  the  South.  At  Hearne  Academy  and 
Bishop  College,  our  Baptist  schools  in  Texas,  and 
at  Arkansas  Baptist  College,  he  came  into  contact 
with  men  and  women  consecrated  to  ideals  which  in 
Doctor  Williams'  mind  and  heart  are  symbolized  by 
the  lonely  grave  beneath  a  walnut  tree  near  an  old 
cabin  in  Alabama. 

Does  it  pay  to  give  to  those  who  have  not  where- 
withal to  repay,  "  hoping  for  nothing  '*  ? 

A  riot  occurred  in  Chicago  which  the  most  of  us 
wish  to  forget.  When  it  was  at  its  peak  white  people 
and  black  walked  the  streets  in  a  certain  section  of 
Chicago's  **  Black  Belt "  without  fear  of  molesta- 
tion. Among  the  Christian  forces  that  lessened  the 
intensity  of  the  riot  and  helped  to  construct  order 
out  of  chaos  was  Olivet  Baptist  Church.  Within  the 
shadow  of  its  tall  spire  Negro  boys  and  white  boys 
played  peaceably.  When  Governor  Lowden  of  Illi- 
nois formed  his  Race  Commission,  he  invited  Dr. 
L.  K.  Williams,  pastor  of  Olivet,  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  this  investigating  body.  During  many  years, 
under  many  conditions,  he  has  been  tested  and 
everywhere  has  exhibited  a  constructive  citizenship 
that  is  needed  by  whites  and  Negroes  during  this 
critical  period  of  racial  adjustments. 

Professor  Kelly  Miller,  dean  of  Howard  Univer- 
sity, Washington,  D.  C,  lays  a  great  charge  upon 
the  Negro  ministry  when  he  states  that  no  man 
within  the  race  has  greater  influence  and  responsi- 
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bility  than  the  Negro  pastor.  For  a  vast  majority 
of  adult  Negroes  the  church  constitutes  their  chief 
point  of  contact  with  society  at  large.  For  them  the 
pastor  is  everjrthing.  He  must  not  only  be  their 
spiritual  leader,  but  he  must  lead  his  people  out  of 
an  economic  "  house  of  bondage."  His  counsel  is 
sought  on  every  occasion,  not  only  in  his  capacity  as 
pastor  and  religious  adviser,  just  as  members  of 
a  white  congregation  would  consult  their  pastor,  but 
in  his  capacity  as  pastor  and  legal,  political,  busi- 
ness, health,  or  domestic  adviser.  Doctor  Williams 
is  pastor  of  a  church  whose  membership  has  passed 
the  10,000  mark.  With  a  staff  of  able  assistants  he 
is  endeavoring  to  "  pastor  "  the  people  of  his  con- 
gregation and  neighborhood.  There  is  a  wide  range 
of  activities  outside  of  his  routine  duties  as  the  spir- 
itual leader  of  a  large  church.  Not  long  ago  a  com- 
mittee from  a  labor  union  called  upon  him  to  solicit 
his  aid  in  a  movement  to  tighten  a  strike  then  in 
progress.  One  Sunday  morning  a  woman  came  to 
one  of  the  church  helpers  and  said  she  wanted  to  see 
the  pastor. 

**  He  is  very  busy  just  now,"  said  the  pastor's 
assistant. 

"  But  I  must  see  him,"  entreated  the  caller. 

"  Will  you  please  state  the  purpose  of  the  inter- 
view?" 

"  I  want  to  know  what  time  it  is,"  replied  the 
woman.  "  I  have  some  medicine  to  take,  and  I  know 
his  watch  is  right." 

The  underlying  principles  governing  the  work 
at  Olivet  were  revealed  during  the  race  riot  and 
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later  during  a  critical  period  of  unemployment. 
Seventy-one  meetings  of  the  Chicago  Peace  and 
Protective  Association  were  held  at  Olivet  during 
the  riot  and  were  attended  by  large  numbers  of 
Negro  pastors  of  all  denominations.  The  big 
church  bus  was  sent  under  police  protection  into  all 
sections  of  the  "  Black  Belt "  to  bring  together 
these  leaders  of  the  people.  In  these  conferences 
were  discussed  all  measures  projected  by  State  and 
municipal  agencies  for  the  alleviation  of  the  trouble. 
The  faith  of  men  was  strengthened  through  prayer. 
Wise  counsels  prevailed.  Every  day  the  men  who 
attended  the  meetings  went  back  to  their  several 
neighborhoods  to  impart  to  the  members  of  their 
congregations,  societies,  and  lodges  the  sanest  views 
expressed  at  the  meetings.  Chicago  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  its  Negro  ministers  for  the  efforts  they 
made  to  check  the  riots  by  urging  their  people  to 
keep  off  the  streets  during  the  trouble  and  the 
worthy  part  they  took  in  restoring  peace  and  con- 
fidence between  the  warring  factions  after  the  fires 
of  hatred  had  burned  out. 

That  hunger  and  crime  inevitably  follow  in  the 
wake  of  unemployment  is  not  lost  sight  of  in  the 
social  welfare  program  at  Olivet.  When  conditions 
were  most  acute  during  the  industrial  depression 
following  the  World  War,  idle  men  were  encour- 
aged to  meet  every  day  at  Olivet  Church.  When 
necessary  the  men  were  fed — ^meal  tickets,  good  at 
certain  restaurants  in  the  neighborhood,  being 
issued.  A  service  of  song  and  prayer  preceded  the 
daily  talk  that  was  intended  to  hearten  the  men  and 
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help  them  to  withstand  the  discouragements  and 
temptations  incident  to  their  enforced  idleness. 
Although  out  of  work  the  men  were  urged  to  be 
neat,  courteous,  and  discreet.  They  were  shown  the 
relation  of  personal  conduct,  health,  and  thrift  to 
industrial  opportunities.  The  moral  tone  of  the 
unemployed  built  up  through  this  and  kindred  agen- 
cies undoubtedly  was  maintained  at  a  much  higher 
level  than  if  this  community  service  had  been 
lacking. 

The  Health  Bureau  organized  at  Olivet  was  a 
boon  to  a  large  number  of  families.  It  became  a 
model  of  its  kind.  Its  volunteer  force  of  doctors, 
dentists,  and  nurses  was  large  enough  to  make  the 
work  not  too  taxing  for  any  one  individual.  A 
building  was  purchased  to  house  young  women  out 
of  employment  and  to  give  space  on  the  main  floor 
for  a  dispensary  and  operating-room.  The  number 
of  adenoid  cases  received  alone  more  than  justified 
the  inauguration  of  this  public  welfare  work.  The 
city  health  department  watched  the  work  begun 
here  and  lately  has  been  cooperating  with  Olivet  and 
many  other  Negro  churches  in  a  similar  service. 

An  interesting  story  could  be  written  concern- 
ing the  activities  of  any  one  of  the  many  depart- 
ments of  Olivet.  The  children's  church  might  claim 
your  attention  Sunday  morning  while  three  other 
large  services  are  being  held  in  the  building  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  conducted  by  two  appointees 
of  the  Woman's  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society.  During  the  week  the  day-nursery  and  the 
kindergarten  are  well  worth  a  visit.    Here  another 
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young  woman  missionary  is  at  work.  The  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  has  appointed  a  young 
man  to  engage  in  work  for  men  and  boys.  The  Eliza- 
beth McCormick  Foundation  makes  possible  a  free 
children's  clinic  in  connection  with  the  kindergarten. 
At  10 :  30  each  day  the  children  are  provided  with 
a  lunch  of  pure  milk  and  cookies.  The  Red  Cross 
supplements  this  philanthropy  by  a  detail  of  five 
nurses  who  instruct  mothers  and  girls  how  to  nurse 
and  care  for  the  sick,  make  a  hospital  bed,  serve 
meals  for  the  sick,  take  the  pulse  and  respiration, 
and  how  to  exercise  care  in  the  prevention  of  sick- 
ness. The  greatest  interest  is  shown  in  the  nutrition 
classes.  The  children  are  weighed  and  measured 
regularly  and  their  physical  development  recorded 
on  separate  charts.  The  effects  of  good  food,  fresh 
air,  hygienic  clothing,  bathing,  and  regular  sleep  are 
shown  the  mothers  from  week  to  week.  The  moth- 
ers become  eager  contestants  for  the  coveted  stars 
which  denote  progress. 

Olivet  Church  forever  will  be  associated  in  one 
visitor's  memory  with  many  long  tables  surrounded 
by  little  children  with  heads  bowed  over  bottles  of 
creamy,  fresh  milk  while  they  sing  grace  under  the 
leadership  of  the  young  Christian  workers  from  the 
Woman's  Training  School.  And  associated  with 
this  scene  is  a  barefooted  boy  in  Alabama  sitting  on 
a  split-log  bench  listening  to  the  talks  of  a  crippled 
Union  soldier  and  wondering  what  the  teacher 
meant  by  "  destiny." 

Does  it  pay  to  educate  a  Negro?  Possibly  an  an- 
swer may  be  found  in  the  lives  of  the  many  who 
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have  been  benefited  by  the  activities  at  Olivet  di- 
rected by  the  boy  who  began  his  education  in  the 
little  meeting-house  in  Alabama.  In  connection  with 
this  Christian  center  there  are: 

Twenty-four  paid  workers;  two  foreign  mis- 
sionaries; five  students  maintained  in  theological 
schools;  three  Sunday  morning  overflow  services; 
children's  church;  day-nursery;  free  kindergarten; 
free  labor  bureau ;  health  bureau ;  fourteen  Women's 
Circles  (pastor's  aid  and  missionary)  ;  five  regular 
choirs;  Community  Sing  Association;  brotherhood 
and  sisterhood;  Boys'  Industrial  Organization; 
Mothers'  Community  Club ;  Community  Flat  Owning 
Association ;  a  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School. 

The  generous  support  of  the  Chicago  Executive 
Council,  the  Illinois  Baptist  State  Convention,  The 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  and  the 
Woman's  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 
has  made  possible  the  Olivet  Christian  Center;  but 
without  men  and  women  of  trained  minds  and  con- 
secrated hearts  to  serve  the  thousands  who  need 
their  positive  ministry,  our  expenditures  of  money 
would  be  in  vain. 


H 


VI 
A  LIFT  ON  THE  UP-GRADE 

HAMTRAMCK  is  an  incorporated  city  of  50,000 
entirely  surrounded  by  Detroit.  The  majority 
of  people  residing  in  Hamtramck  are  foreigners; 
the  majority  of  voters  are  Negroes.  There  was 
not  one  English-speaking  Protestant  church  in  the 
place  until  a  Baptist  Negro  congregation  bought  a 
little  cottage  and  began  to  hold  religious  services. 
Dr.  H.  C.  Gleiss,  superintendent  of  the  Detroit  Bap- 
tist Union,  began  a  survey,  and  then  the  Baptist 
forces  of  Detroit  and  other  Home  Mission  agencies 
began  to  boost.  Today  there  are  five  Negro  Baptist 
churches  in  Hamtramck  which  was  the  number  of 
Negro  Baptist  churches  in  Detroit  five  years  ago; 
there  are  now  in  Detroit  thirty-eight  Baptist 
churches  whose  membership  is  made  up  of  colored 
people. 

To  return  to  Hamtramck :  It  was  difficult  at  first 
for  the  white  Baptists  to  win  the  confidence  of  their 
colored  brethren.  "  Just  hand  over  the  cash  and  let 
us  do  with  it  as  we  please,"  said  the  Negro  Baptist 
leaders.  This  policy  could  not  be  agreed  upon.  It 
was  urged  by  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Detroit 
Baptist  Union  that  no  great  financial  enterprise 
could  be  undertaken  without  cooperation. 

"  That's  just  a  trick,"  said  the  suspicious  and  hesi- 
100 
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tating  ones.  "  Those  white  folks  want  to  get  our 
property." 

"  1  plead  with  them  to  let  us  help  them,"  said  Dr. 
Gleiss  in  relating  the  happy  outcome  of  his  over- 
tures. "  They  repeatedly  turned  us  down.  But  all 
we  needed  was  patience.  In  time  they  let  us  come 
in  with  our  plans.  First,  we  settled  all  bills  and 
assumed  all  liens  upon  the  property.  Then  we 
moved  the  cottage  back  on  the  lot  and  began  build- 
ing. As  a  result  that  colored  congregation  have  a 
$12,000  property  on  which  they  owe  us  but  $3,000 ; 
there  is  a  membership  of  411  that  will  be  able  to  dis- 
charge the  mortgage  in  four  years." 

Another  Negro  Baptist  church  was  found  holding 
services  in  an  old  store  front.  The  Baptist  Union 
put  them  into  a  big  church  building.  That  was 
three  years  ago  (dating  back  from  October,  1921) ; 
now  there  is  a  congregation  of  700,  the  property  is 
valued  at  $40,000,  and  of  this  amount  the  Negroes 
will  pay  $30,000. 

The  Baptist  Union  is  making  payments  on  nine 
Negro  churches,  helping  them  over  the  tight  finan- 
cial times. 

A  Negro  Christian  Center  to  which  the  Detroit 
Baptists  long  looked  forward  was  brought  to  reali- 
zation through  the  cooperation  of  the  Detroit  Bap- 
tist Union  and  the  two  Home  Mission  Societies.  An 
evangelistic,  social,  industrial,  educational,  and  rec- 
reational program,  has  been  launched  that  is  receiv- 
ing the  support  of  Negro  Baptists. 

Soon  after  the  Christian  center  on  Russell  street 
was  opened  the  Detroit  Baptist  Union,  in  coopera- 
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November  13-18,  1921 

Baptist  Negro  Christian  Center 

Russell  Street  Between  Sherman  and  Catherine 
Institute  Theme.  *' We  Study  That  We  May  Serve" 

Courses  of  Study 

MISSIONS  PSYCHOLOGY 

BIBLE  STUDY  STORY  -  TELLING 

CHURCH  HISTORY  B.  Y.  P.  U.  METHODS 

PERSONAL  EVANGELISM  Leadership  of  Young  People 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  EVANGELISM  TRAINING    the  Devotional    Life 

WEEK-DAY   RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  SPIRITUAL   MINISTRY  of   the  Church 

PRINCIPLES  OF  TEACHING  THE  CHURCH  AND  ITS  JUNIORS 

THE  ADOLESCENT  BOY  Sunday    School    Administration 

PRIMARY  METHOD  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School 

ADULT  WORK  Leadership  cf  New 

Social  Service  Americans 

A  Training  School  for  Church  Workers 

Classes  Each  Day  Except  Sunday 

From  10.30  a.  m.  to  9.30  p.  m. 

Mass  Rally  and  Inspirational  Address  Each  Evening 

Enrolment  Fee  50  Cents.  ENROLL  NOW  with  Local  Cbtirch  Representative 

Under  the  auspices  of 

The  American  Baptist  Publication  Society       and      The  Detroit  Baptist  Union 
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tion  with  The  American  Baptist  Publication  Society, 
planned  a  six-day  Christian  Workers*  Training  In- 
stitute for  the  Negro  ministers  and  laymen  of  De- 
troit. Several  weeks  in  advance  Director  Allen,  of 
the  Religious  Education  Committee  for  Detroit,  with 
a  prayer  for  guidance,  approached  his  colored 
brethren.  Would  they  see  the  need  in  every  local 
church  for  trained  leaders  and  would  they  allow 
their  white  brethren  to  arrange  a  program  for 
them?  Mr.  Allen,  with  the  assistance  of  the  re- 
ligious educational  experts  of  The  American  Baptist 
Publication  Society,  was  able  to  present  a  well-con- 
ceived program  in  outline.  Workers  from  other  na- 
tional Societies  and  Boards  were  asked  to  help.  The 
response  was  a  generous  one.  It  undoubtedly  was 
the  best-organized  and  most  successful  effort  of  its 
kind  and  extent  in  the  Northern  Baptist  Convention 
up  to  that  time.  What  was  the  outcome?  Ask  any 
leading  Baptist  Negro  in  Detroit.  Or  go  to  Cleve- 
land where  the  second  Institute  was  held  and  make 
a  few  inquiries.  The  way  the  white  workers  were 
received  by  the  Negro  ministers  and  laymen  was 
wonderfully  heartening. 

A  strong  faculty  of  specialists  in  every  depart- 
ment of  church  work  "  who  know  how  to  put  the  gos- 
pel on  its  feet  and  send  it  around  to  folks,"  offered 
courses  to  meet  present-day  needs.  There  was  a 
similar  institute  held  for  the  white  workers  in 
Detroit  during  the  same  week.  The  double  program 
included  courses  on  Missions;  the  Bible;  Training 
the  Devotional  Life ;  Week-day  Religious  Education ; 
Baptist  History  and  Principles;  Story-telling;  Psy- 
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SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  13th 

Lecture 
Periods 

Course 
No. 

Faculty 

Subjects 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

3:00  P.  M. 

AT  THE 

10:30- 
ll:10 
11:1.-- 
12:00 

1 

Dr.  Betaan 

Kountlation 

Truths  of  the 

Christian  Faith 

The  God  We 
Worship 

The  Christ  We 

Serve 

The  Sin  We 
Commit 

The  Salvation  We 
Xeed 

The  Tasks  We  An- 
to  .\clileve 

2 

Dr.  Gleiss 

Bible  Study 
Hebrews 

Hebrews 

Hebrews 

Hebrews 

Hebreivs 

Hebrews 

Baptist  Negro 

•i;!^:{  1           DINNER  HOUR-No  Meals  Will  Be  Served  at  the  Christian  Center 

Christian 

3:30- 
3:10 

3 

DEVOTIONAL    SERVICE    AND 
SPECIAL,    ADDRESS 

Dr.  Stilwell  on 

Personal 

Evangelism 

Dr.  Stilwell  on 

Personal 

Evangelism 

Dr.  Stilwell  on 

Personal 

Evangelism 

Dr.  Stilwell  on 

Personal 

Evangelism 

Dr.  Stilwell  on 

Personal 

Evangelism 

Center 

»:15 

to 
3:35 

■t 

Dr.  Sly 

Training;  the 
Devotional  Life 

The  Meaning  of 
Worship 

Worship  in  the 
Home 

Worship  in  the 
Sunday  School 

The  Bihleand  Songs 
in  Worship 

The  Goal  of 
Worship 

RUSSELL  STREET 
Between   Sherman 

, 

Mra.  Finn 

Daily  Vacation 
Bible  School 

Organization 

Training  Teachers 

Selecting  Materials 

The  Program 

Conserving  Results 

and  Catherine 

4:00 

to 
4:45 

6 

Dr.  Bartlett 

Snnday  School 
Administration 

The  Purpose 

of  the 

Sunday  School 

IIow  to  Organize  the 
Sunday  School 

Making  the  M<i8t  of 
the  Sunda,v  School 

What  Shall  We 
Teach  ? 

Duties  of  Officers 

MASS 
MEETING 

7 

Dr.  Batten 

Building  the 
Community 

The  Ideal  City 

Disease  and  Health 

Poverty  and  Plenty 

Industries  and 
Business 

The  Schools 

4:50 
to 

r.:30 

8 

Dr.  Tralle 

Story  Telline- 

Story  Telling 

Story  Telling 

Story  Telling 

Story  Tolling 

Story  Telling 

!1 

1                                          1 
Mr».  Ilntton      Primary    MetliodNl             The  Child 

The  Teacher 

Equipment  and 
Program 

Use  of  Pictures  and 
Hand  Work 

Promotion 
Requlrpments 

Dr.H.E.TRALLE 

5 :30- 
«:30 

SUPPER  HOUR— No  Meals  Will  Be  Served  at  the  Christian  Center 

National  Sunday  School 
Expert  and  Author 

0:30 

to 
7:10 

10 

Miss  BroclCTvay 

The  Church  and 
Its  Juniors 

The  Bovs  and 

fJirls 

The  Programs 
(M^rs,  V\nn) 

Tools  for  the 
Task 

Memory  Games 

Expressional 
Activities 

will  speak 

Siih/eit 

11 

Dr.  McGorrlll 

Ivcadership  of 
Yon  nil-  People 

Meaning  of 
Leadership 

Qualities  of  Success- 
ful Leaders 

How  to  Develop 
Personality 

How  to  Learn 

How  to  Build  a 
Program 

"The  Teacher 

12 

Dr.  Meyers 

Missionary 
Activities 

Missionary 
Aetivities 

Missionary 
Activities 

Missionary 
.Activities 

Missionary 
.Vctivities 

Missionarv 
-Vctivities 

as  an 

7:20 

to 
8:O0 

13 

Dr.  -Wilcox 

The  Teen  Age  Boy 
Brotherhoods 

riis  Charaeteristics 
How  to  Reaeh  Him 

How  to  Hold  Him 

How  to  Train- Him) 

Brotherhood  A\xa 
and  01).iect 

Brotherhood  Plans 
and  Program 

Evangelist" 

14 

Dr.  Bachelor 

Church 
Efflciency 

Cooperation  of 
Church   and   Pastor 

Financing  the 
Church 

Unifying  the  Educa- 
tional Program 

Women  and  the 
Church 

Church  Officers 

Dr.   THOMAS  B. 

FRIZELLE 

of  Philadelphia 

15 

Dr.  Wlilte 

B.  Y.  P.  IT. 
Methods 

Aims 

Ohlectives 

Programs 

Results 

Rousements 

16 

17 

Dr.  Belian 

Onr  Baptist 
Family 

Its  Pedigree — 
Continental 

Its  Pedigree — 
American 

Its  Organization 

Its  Principles 

Its  Program 

will  preside  and  intro- 
duce the  Faculty 

Dr.  Brown 

Adult  Class 
Work 

Thp   Awaken  in  e 

The  Organization 

The  Teacher  and 
Teaching 

The  Adult  Class  and 
the  School 

The  Class  and  thu 
Community 

EVERYBODY  INVITED 

.S:00 

to 
0:30 

BIG  MASS  MEETING 

with 

Inspirational  Addresses 

in  the 

Friendship  Baptist  Church 

Dr.  J. 

FOSTER 

WILCOX 

"  Slain  Sons 

and  Betrayed 

Fathers" 

Miss  MEME 
BROCKWAY 

"A  Visitor 

From 

Mars" 

Dr.  SAMUEL      Dr.  JAMES          Dr.  H.  S. 

Courses  designed  to 
train   workers    for    effi- 
cient  service    in    the 
Church,  Sunday  School 
and  B.  Y.  P.  U. 

ZANE 
BATTEN 
"A  World 

of 
Brothers" 

ASA  WHITE       MEYERS 

A  Message      A  Missionary 
to                    Message 
Young  People       Illu-strated 
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chology;  Principles  of  Teaching;  the  Spiritual  Min- 
istry of  the  Church ;  Young  People's  Ideals,  Leader- 
ship, and  Methods ;  The  Cradle  Roll,  Beginner's,  Pri- 
mary, Junior,  Adult,  and  Home  Departments;  the 
Adolescent  Boy;  Sunday  School  Evangelism,  and 
Sunday  School  Administration. 

A  certificate  was  given  to  each  individual  who 
attended  ten  class  sessions  and  gave  evidence  of 
having  done  the  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  On 
the  closing  night  of  the  Institute,  when  the  cer- 
tificates were  awarded,  a  Workers'  Library  was 
given  the  church  having  the  largest  class  attendance 
in  proportion  to  its  membership.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  those  who  entered  the  classes  received  the 
certificates. 

"  You  must  come  to  us  again  in  1922  and  then 
again  in  1923,"  urged  the  Negro  brethren  in  their 
farewell  appeals  to  their  white  friends.  The  lead- 
ers in  religious  education  realize  that  there  are  tre- 
mendous possibilities  in  this  phase  of  missionary 
work  and  are  ready  to  help  where  the  need  is  sorest. 


VII 
AFRICAN  JUNGLES  AND  HOME  MISSIONS 

IN  the  jungles  of  darkest  Africa  our  story  begins. 
The  eleven-year  old  son  of  a  chief  of  one  of  the 
Ebdo  tribes  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  heard  the 
words,  "  Whosoever  belie veth  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 

Before  they  could  be  made  plain  to  the  lad  the 
traveling  missionary  was  on  his  way. 

As  the  weeks  and  months  passed  the  boy  watched 
the  trails  eagerly  for  the  reappearance  of  the  man 
with  the  black  book  who  read  about  a  Friend  of 
all  races,  named  Jesus.  From  his  childhood  he  had 
been  taught  to  worship  many  gods.  There  had  been 
gods  of  wood,  gods  of  stone,  warlike,  revengeful, 
jealous  gods,  but  no  God  of  Love.  He  could  speak 
three  African  dialects  and  took  part  in  all  forms 
of  heathen  customs,  but  he  could  not  read  or  write 
in  his  own  or  any  other  language,  and  had  never 
heard  of  a  Christian  church  or  Sunday  school.  But 
the  words  of  the  missionary  he  could  not  forget.  He 
thought  about  them  every  day. 

After  that  chance  visit  of  the  missionary  nothing 
seemed  the  same  to  the  boy.  No  longer  did  he  take 
delight  in  his  home,  which  was  made  of  the  finest 
wood  to  be  found  in  the  jungles.  It  was  at  best  a 
hut,  yet  it  surpassed  any  habitation  to  be  found 
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among  the  neighboring  tribes.  (A  chief's  influence 
was  determined  in  large  measure  by  the  kind  of 
house  in  which  he  lived.)  The  heathen  ceremonies 
ceased  to  interest  him.  In  vain  he  watched  the 
trails  for  the  coming  of  the  man  who  had  spoken 
the  name  of  Jesus.  Days  of  waiting  brought  disap- 
pointment and  gloom. 

One  night,  after  every  one  in  the  village  had  gone 
to  sleep,  the  boy  left  home  in  search  of  the  unknown 
something  which  would  bring  contentment  and 
peace  to  his  troubled  heart.  For  three  months  he 
wandered  from  village  to  village  in  a  fruitless  hunt 
for  the  man  who  could  speak  the  words  that  stirred 
him  as  could  nothing  else  on  earth. 

But  in  time  he  grew  weary,  discouraged,  and 
homesick.  He  longed  to  see  his  mother  once  more. 
So  he  retraced  his  steps  to  Asaba,  his  native  town, 
but  not  once  did  he  forget  the  talk  of  the  mission- 
ary. Reaching  his  home  he  found  no  relief.  The 
living  words  clung  to  his  mind,  and  the  same  thing 
that  took  him  from  home  began  working  upon  him 
again.  His  dear  old  mother,  chiding  and  fondling 
him  by  turns  and  crying  most  of  the  time,  begged 
him  not  to  leave  home  again.  ("  But  it  was  not  my 
will,"  explained  this  chief's  son  in  later  years.  "  All 
was  the  plan  of  Jesus.") 

He  left  home  the  second  time  and  was  on  the 
trails  six  days  before  he  came  to  Onitsa.  Here  he 
remained  for  a  time  hoping  that  everything  would 
be  all  right  with  him  there.  But  his  disquietude  did 
not  forsake  him,  and  he  started  out  alone  on  another 
long   journey   and    arrived    at    Olokja   extremely 
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hungry  and  sleepy.  Not  a  person  in  the  place  did 
he  know,  but  a  benign  shaping  of  events  brought  him 
to  the  door  of  a  man  who  received  him  kindly,  fed 
him,  gave  him  lodging,  and  the  next  day  asked  him 
to  remain  to  help  him  in  some  light  work  for  which 
labor  he  promised  to  pay  a  small  sum.  A  few  days 
later  his  host  announced  his  intention  of  going  to  a 
place  not  a  great  distance  away  where  his  perma- 
nent station  was  located.  The  man  told  the  boy 
that  there  were  at  his  home  a  number  of  boys  and 
girls  whom  he  would  be  glad  to  know;  that  it  was 
a  much  better  place  than  the  town  where  they  were 
then  staying.  The  boy  was  quite  ready  to  accom- 
pany the  man,  and  when  he  went  to  the  village  in 
question  and  found  there  a  mission  station  and  that 
his  newly  found  friend  was  one  of  the  missionaries, 
he  was  happy.  The  boys  and  girls  gave  him  a  royal 
welcome. 

That  evening  the  missionary  who  had  befriended 
the  lonely  boy  took  him  to  his  first  prayer-meeting. 
The  stranger  saw  two  hundred  boys  and  girls  sit- 
ting on  the  floor,  for  there  were  no  chairs.  A  man 
stood  up  and  spoke,  but  what  he  said  the  new- 
comer did  not  know.  The  latter  watched  the  boys 
and  girls  and  the  missionaries  kneel,  and  won- 
dered. 

"  What  were  they  doing?  "  he  asked  his  friend  on 
the  way  to  the  latter's  home. 

"  They  were  talking  to  God." 

Then  was  told  to  the  boy  the  story  of  Jesus — ^the 
same  which  he  had  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  mis- 
sionary who  had  visited  his  native  town. 
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"  Were  you  the  man  who  was  once  at  my  home?  " 
asked  the  boy;  yet  he  knew  that  he  was  not  the 
same. 

"  I  have  never  been  in  Asaba,  but  the  story  that 
man  told  you  is  ever  the  same.  It  is  the  story  of 
Jesus  and  his  love  for  you.  All  good  things  come 
from  God  through  Jesus  Christ." 

Not  many  days  later  the  missionary  asked  the  boy 
if  he  were  willing  to  accept  Jesus  as  his  Saviour. 

The  boy  hesitated.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
burden  was  resting  upon  him.  But  the  light  sud- 
denly broke  through. 

"  Yes,  I  will !  "  he  declared. 

It  was  a  great  day  at  the  mission  when  this  lad 
broke  away  from  heathendom  and  began  praising 
God.  It  was  not  long  before  he  began  making  trips 
alone  to  the  little  neighboring  villages  to  tell  boys 
and  girls  what  had  taken  place  in  his  life  and  to 
urge  them  to  surrender  to  their  blessed  Redeemer. 

The  happy  days  that  followed  were  tinged  with 
sadness  as  the  knowledge  of  the  woes  of  a  people 
without  God  grew  with  his  increasing  acquaintance 
with  Christ's  love.  Having  attained  the  object  of 
his  longing,  he  became  conscious  of  a  new  unrest. 
The  realization  of  the  need  of  his  people  became  the 
burden  which  God  placed  upon  his  soul.  One  day 
he  went  to  the  missionary. 

"  How  can  I  learn  to  read  and  write  so  that  I 
may  be  able  to  teach  my  people  about  Jesus?"  he 
asked. 

"  God  can  make  a  way  out  of  no  way.  Pray  to 
him,  and  he  will  open  the  way." 
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From  that  hour  his  prayer  was  the  same :  "  Open 
the  way,  Father,  so  that  I  may  learn  more  of  thy 
words  and  be  able  to  teach  the  boys  and  girls  the 
way  of  the  Cross.'' 

Speedily  the  way  opened.  An  American  business 
man  named  Martin,  having  concluded  the  mission 
which  had  brought  him  to  Africa,  was  about  to 
return  to  the  United  States,  and  the  converted  son 
of  the  Asaban  chief  was  asked  if  he  v/ould  like  to 
go  with  him  on  the  long  western  voyage  and  enter 
an  industrial  school  in  Kansas.  Would  he !  Already 
he  had  expressed  a  desire  to  learn  hov7  to  teach  the 
youth  of  his  land  how  best  to  grow  products  from 
the  rich  soil  with  which  West  Africa  was  blessed. 
He  took  the  name  of  Samuel  W.  Martin  after  the 
name  of  his  fellow  passenger. 

On  November  18,  1911,  Samuel  landed  in  New 
York  City  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  entered  the  Kan- 
sas Industrial  and  Educational  Institute  of  Topeka, 
Kansas.  A  special  class  was  provided  for  him.  It 
was  known  as  the  Alphabet  Class.  Samuel  was  the 
only  member  of  it.  No  words  can  commend  too 
highly  the  kindness  and  patience  of  the  teacher  who 
spared  no  effort  to  prepare  him  for  entrance  into  a 
class  with  the  other  pupils.  Night  after  night  the 
young  African  went  to  bed  with  his  book  in  order 
to  keep  warm  while  he  worked  upon  his  lessons. 
And  even  more  frequently  he  went  to  bed  hungry, 
for  he  had  undertaken  to  work  his  way  through 
school.  He  had  written  Mr.  Martin,  his  fellow  voy- 
ager and  friend,  to  send  him  no  more  money  after 
he  was  given  work  in  a  rock  quarry. 
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Samuel  worked  in  the  quarry  three  or  four  hours 
a  day  at  fifteen  cents  an  hour.  He  was  regularly 
employed  there  throughout  his  first  year  of  school- 
ing; when  the  spring  term  ended  he  ov/ed  a  small 
amount  on  his  tuition.  He  then  found  a  job  as  a 
concrete  worker  and  was  paid  twenty-five  cents  an 
hour.  The  foreman  was  especially  kind  to  him 
when  he  learned  of  his  ambition  for  an  education 
so  that  he  .might  be  of  help  to  his  people  when  he 
returned  to  Africa.  The  boy  was  given  extra  work 
to  do  in  order  to  enable  him  to  save  enough  to  pay 
all  he  owed  the  Institute.  In  a  few  weeks  this  was 
accomplished,  greatly  to  his  joy.  There  remained 
two  more  months  of  vacation,  and  not  a  week-day 
passed  during  which"  he  did  not  work  from  ten  to 
fourteen  hours.  In  September  he  entered  school 
again.  To  help  him  through  the  year  he  was  given 
janitor  work  to  do ;  at  the  same  time  he  had  a  little 
work  offered  him  at  the  Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in 
Topeka. 

In  this  brave,  thoroughly  American  way,  Samuel 
spent  eight  years  in  the  Kansas  Industrial  and  Edu- 
cational Institute  and  completed  the  required 
courses.  Then  for  three  years  he  worked  for  the 
necessary  funds  to  buy  enough  machinery  to  equip 
a  small  saw-mill  near  his  home  in  Asaba,  Africa. 
During  these  three  years  he  devoted  as  much  time 
as  possible  to  Bible  study. 

Samuel's  pastor  in  Topeka,  Dr.  S.  E.  J.  Watson, 
a  graduate  of  Bishop  College  and  Virginia  Union 
University,  became  greatly  interested  in  him,  and 
when  this  minister  was  called  to  the  Pilgrim  Bap- 
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tist  Church  of  Chicago,  he  asked  his  congregation 
to  elect  Samuel  Martin  as  Pilgrim's  own  missionary 
to  Africa.  This  great  Negro  church  is  indebted  to 
home  mission  agencies  for  having  the  way  opened 
to  greater  power  and  usefulness.  It  has  taken  front 
rank  as  a  missionary  church.  Its  independence  and 
spiritual  outlook  are  among  the  satisfying  fruits  that 
follow  wise  direction  and  aid  at  critical  stages. 

Samuel  Martin,  now  a  missionary  in  Africa,  is 
supported  in  his  work  by  a  church  which  is  itself 
the  child  of  home  missions.  Yet  no  less  inspiring  is 
the  thought  that  this  fine  representative  of  his  race 
received  his  inspiration  for  service  under  the  faith- 
ful ministry  of  a  foreign  missionary  in  Africa  and 
as  a  result  of  this  contact  is  now  the  founder  of  a 
missionary  enterprise  in  his  native  land. 

In  a  farewell  service  the  young  man  was  handed 
the  end  of  a  long  rope  which  a  large  company  of 
worshipers  held  to  signify  their  willingness  to  assist 
him  in  his  chosen  field  of  service  in  far-away  Africa. 
It  was  characteristic  of  him  that  he  should  use  this 
rope  to  bind  his  trunk,  carrying  it  to  Africa  as  a 
memento  of  his  friendships  here.  In  speaking  of 
his  work  in  Africa  to  an  audience  of  American 
Negroes  he  said: 

Many  questions  fill  my  mind:  What  disposition  will  be 
made  of  Africa,  my  native  home?  Why  should  the  Ameri- 
can Negro  be  asked  to  take  a  part  in  African  problems? 
It  is  because  our  fathers  came  from  there.  Therefore  our 
people  here  and  my  people  over  there  are  in  fact  one  nation. 

I  am  saying  to  every  Negro,  Let  us  extend  our  ideas  over 
the  whole  field  in  which  we  are  called  to  act.    Let  our  object 
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be  our  country,  our  whole  country,  and  by  the  blessings  of 
God  may  that  country  itself  become  a  vast  and  splendid 
structure.  Then  we  shall  all  be  working  for  one  cause  with 
one  heart. 

It  is  my  desire  to  establish  an  industrial  school  in  Africa 
among  those  who  know  of  no  school  at  all.  There  we  have  the 
best  soil  in  the  whole  world,  and  there  are  many  things  in  that 
soil  of  which  we  need  to  know.  We  want  to  learn  something 
about  scientific  farming,  because  there  is  so  much  land  that 
is  not  tilled  properly.  Not  only  do  we  want  to  train  the  men 
and  boys  how  to  grow  these  products,  but  how  to  use  some  of 
them  in  manufactures  after  they  have  grown  them.  The 
best  step  to  take  in  giving  the  men  and  boys  this  training  is 
the  establishment  of  an  industrial  school. 

Not  only  the  boys  and  men,  but  there  are  the  girls  who 
should  be  taught  to  cook  and  sew  and  instructed  in  home  eco- 
nomics in  general. 

As  it  is  my  plan  to  return  to  my  native  home  to  do  my 
utmost  to  help  lead  my  people  out  of  darkness  into  light,  and 
to  help  in  making  boys  and  girls  what  they  should  be,  I  will 
endeavor  to  teach  them  the  way  of  the  Cross.  By  the  power 
of  God  to  save  from  sin  through  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  begot- 
ten Son,  I  will  succeed. 


VIII 
BROTHERS  UNDER  THE  YOKE 

IT  happened  that  Dr,  S.  E.  J.  Watson  was  in  an 
exceedingly  happy  frame  of  mind  one  day  as  he 
boarded  a  north-bound  car  on  Indiana  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago. His  people,  forced  out  of  their  rented  church 
building,  had  come  into  possession  of  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  commodious  places  of  worship 
in  the  city.  Yes,  it  was  a  very  good  world  in  which 
to  live.  He  scarcely  was  seated  when  a  traveling 
evangelist  moved  to  his  side  from  the  opposite  end 
of  the  car.  For  some  reason  the  stranger  was 
prompted  to  ask  a  question. 

"Are  you  a  Christian?''  he  inquired  of  Doctor 
Watson. 

"  I'm  trying  to  live  as  a  Christian  should,"  replied 
the  Southside  preacher.  "  You  see,  I'm  pastor  of  a 
Baptist  church  here." 

"  Indeed !    Where  is  it  located  ?  " 

"  Corner  Indiana  Avenue  and  Thirty-third  Street. 
We  have  moved  into  a  Hebrew  temple." 

The  last  statement  caused  a  man  sitting  in  the 
seat  ahead  to  turn  suddenly  and  glare  angrily  at 
Doctor  Watson.  Within  a  few  blocks  the  latter 's 
interrogator  left  the  car  and  the  man  in  the  forward 
seat  again  gave  his  attention  to  Doctor  Watson.  His 
approach  was  that  of  a  person  with  a  grievance. 
114 
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"  You  say  a  Hebrew  congregation  has  turned  its 
temple  over  to  you?  "  he  demanded. 

"  That  is  the  situation,"  replied  Doctor  Watson. 

"  Impossible !  "  declared  the  other  with  rising  heat. 

"  You  mean  to  tell  me  that  I  am  mistaken  ?  " 

"  Indeed  you  are !  No  Hebrew  congregation  has 
done  such  a  thing." 

"  Am  I  to  understand —  " 

"  Yes,  I  believe  you  understood  me  the  first  time. 
No  orthodox  Hebrews  have  released  property  as  you 
have  stated.  It  simply  cannot  happen.  And  1*11  tell 
you  why." 

The  man  spoke  rapidly  and  loudly  and  gave  Doc- 
tor Watson  no  opportunity  to  wedge  in  a  word.  He 
had  much  to  say  in  support  of  his  sweeping  asser- 
tion. When  it  came  time  for  him  to  leave  the  car 
he  had  worked  himself  into  a  ferment  of  rage.  Doc- 
tor Watson  could  only  smile  in  happy  reminiscence 
of  the  events  that  had  led  up  to  the  securing  of  a 
church  home  for  his  people. 

The  incoming  thousands  seeking  homes  in  Chi- 
cago's "  Black  Belt,"  like  an  irresistible  tidal  wave, 
crowded  into  every  foot  of  space  where  the  walls 
were  let  down  or  caved  in  under  the  pressure.  The 
movement  was  southward  and  westward  from  the 
down-town  district  as  the  business  houses  and  manu- 
facturing establishments  pushed  the  Negro  popula- 
tion ahead  of  them.  The  extension  on  the  east 
continued  until  stopped  by  Lake  Michigan ;  the  move- 
ment westward  was  checked  by  the  congested  areas 
west  of  Wentworth  Avenue  which  v/ere  definitely  hos- 
tile to  the  Negroes.  In  this  section  the  unforgetable 
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Chicago  riot  waged  hottest.  But  southward  as  far 
as  Fifty-fifth  Street,  between  Wentworth  and  Indi- 
ana Avenues,  the  Negroes  made  their  homes  in  rap- 
idly increasing  proportion,  and  between  the  Thirty- 
first  and  Thirty-ninth  blocks  as  high  as  ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  the  population  in  some  sections.  From 
1910  to  1920  the  Negro  population  in  the  "  old  South 
Side  '*  increased  from  42,000  to  100,000  (approxi- 
mately) . 

Eventually  the  Jews  who  worshiped  in  the  temple 
on  the  southeast  corner  of  Indiana  Avenue  and 
Thirty-third  Street  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
they  must  part  with  their  beautiful  house  of  wor- 
ship. They  knew  that  under  the  best  terms  possible 
they  would  be  obliged  to  sell  at  a  sacrifice.  A  busi- 
ness house  offered  $75,000  cash  for  the  bare  build- 
ing stripped  of  its  costly  furnishings,  including  a 
$50,000  pipe-organ.  The  trustees  were  tempted  to 
consider  favorably  this  offer,  when,  in  one  of  their 
sessions,  an  elderly  member  voiced  the  sentiment 
that  lay  deepest  in  their  sorrowing  hearts. 

"  No ;  this  temple  was  dedicated  to  the  worship 
of  God,  and  it  should  be  kept  for  that  sacred  pur- 
pose. If  any  congregation  of  worshipers  desires  to 
have  it,  I,  for  one,  would  prefer  that  it  should  go  to 
them  together  with  the  organ  and  other  furnishings 
at  the  same  price  rather  than  allow  it  to  pass  into 
secular  control." 

Again  the  building  was  advertised  for  sale  with 
a  distinct  bid  for  offers  from  religious  organiza- 
tions. Dr.  S.  E.  J.  Watson,  pastor  of  Pilgrim  Bap- 
tist Church,  was  the  first  to  secure  an  option.    His 
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work  had  reached  a  crisis  as  it  was  imperative 
that  his  people  should  leave  the  inadequate  building 
which  they  were  renting  a  few  blocks  farther  south. 
He  set  out  upon  a  great  adventure  for  the  Lord. 
He  needed  $75,000  cash  to  obtain  the  imposing 
Hebrew  temple.  From  his  people  he  hoped  to 
secure  only  about  $12,500  in  cash.  There  was  a 
long  distance  to  go.    How  could  he  get  over  the  hill  ? 

In  the  meantime  another  denomination  offered 
$85,000  cash  for  the  building  and  furnishings. 

When  Doctor  Watson  went  to  the  Baptist  Execu- 
tive Council  for  assistance  he  thought  he  saw  a  way 
through.  An  insurance  company  maneuvering  for 
business  with  Negroes,  consented  to  make  a  loan  of 
$37,500  with  a  first  mortgage  on  the  building  as 
security.  He  looked  to  The  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society  and  the  Executive  Council  and  sub- 
scriptions from  parties  outside  his  congregation  for 
the  $25,000  balance.  When  Superintendent  Ben- 
jamin Otto  brought  the  matter  before  the  Executive 
Council  he  had  in  his  possession  a  written  state- 
ment from  the  president  of  the  insurance  company 
to  the  effect  that  the  loan  could  be  made.  But  he 
was  obliged,  on  the  contrary,  to  state  the  offer  for 
some  reason  had  been  withdrawn. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  need,  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council 
assured  the  superintendent  that  they  would  not 
fail  him.  In  behalf  of  their  Negro  brethren,  mem- 
bers of  this  Board  gave  over  bonds  and  other  securi- 
ties so  that  the  necessary  amount  could  be  borrowed 
at  a  bank  which,  added  to  funds  appropriated  by 
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other  home  mission  agencies,  would  insure  the  pur- 
chase of  the  commodious  Hebrew  temple.  It  was  a 
big  moment  for  Chicago  Baptists  and  for  the  Negro 
work  in  the  North.  It  was  the  sort  of  thing  that 
is  being  done  for  Negroes  in  Detroit,  Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Omaha,  Milwau- 
kee, and  other  places  where  the  migration  has  pro- 
duced conditions  which  require  quick,  consecrated, 
and  concerted  action.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  at 
this  point  that  in  a  certain  section  of  Pittsburgh  the 
Pittsburgh  Baptist  Association,  in  cooperation  with 
The  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society, 
assisted  a  Negro  congregation  to  secure  a  hand- 
some Hebrew  temple  under  circumstances  almost 
identical.  The  spirit  underlying  these  achievements 
by  Baptist  forces  in  the  various  cities  is  funda- 
mentally the  missionary  spirit  that  is  everywhere 
the  same — the  desire  of  one  group  in  society  to  as- 
sist another  group  to  achieve  the  liberty  that  is 
vital  to  both. 

One  day  Doctor  Otto,  accompanied  by  W.  G.  Brim- 
son,  president  of  the  Baptist  Executive  Council  of 
Chicago,  and  Attorney  Charles  Clark,  member  of  the 
same  organization,  entered  the  office  of  Mr.  Charles 
Weinfeld,  attorney  for  the  Hebrew  congregation. 
These  gentlemen,  in  behalf  of  the  Pilgrim  Baptist 
Church,  had  carried  forward  negotiations  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue. 

"  Mr.  Weinfeld,*'  said  Doctor  Otto  as  he  laid 
before  the  lawyer  a  certified  check  for  $38,458.44, 
"  we  have  come  to  make  the  final  payment  in  the 
purchase  of  the  Hebrew  Temple  at  Thirty-third 
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Street  and  Indiana  Avenue  on  the  part  of  the  Baptist 
Executive  Council  of  Chicago  for  the  Pilgrim  Negro 
Baptist  Church." 

After  a  pleasant  chat  in  which  Mr.  Brimson  and 
Mr.  Clark  joined,  Mr.  Weinfeld  turned  to  the  Bap- 
tist attorney  and  said,  *'  Mr.  Clark,  will  you  please 
dictate  your  own  receipt." 

The  document  was  duly  drawn  and  signed.  Then 
occurred  an  historic  conversation  over  the  tele- 
phone, marking  the  final  act  in  this  memorable 
transaction, 

"  Mrs.  Johnson,  this  is  Mr.  Weinfeld." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Weinfeld,"  answered  the  caretaker 
of  the  Temple. 

"  You  m.ay  turn  over  the  possession  of  the 
Temple  to  Doctor  Watson  of  the  Pilgrim  Baptist 
Church." 

Mr.  Weinfeld  (to  his  callers)  :  "  Mrs.  Johnson  is 
calling  Doctor  Watson  to  the  telephone.  It  appears 
that  he  arrived  at  the  building  a  moment  ago." 

After  a  brief  silence :  *^  Doctor  Watson,  this  is 
Weinfeld.  I  want  to  tell  you  in  the  presence  of  these 
witnesses.  Doctor  Otto,  superintendent  of  the  Bap- 
tist Executive  Council,  Mr.  Brimson,  president,  and 
Mr.  Clark,  the  attorney,  that  you  may  now  take  pos- 
session of  the  Hebrew  Temple  in  behalf  of  the  Bap- 
tist Executive  Council  and  the  Pilgrim  Baptist 
Church." 

Mr.  Weinfeld  held  the  receiver  a  moment  and  then 
turned  to  the  three  gentlemen.  The  man  who  hung 
up  the  receiver  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  could 
hardly  believe  the  news  that  had  been  told  him. 
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"  It  sounded  to  me  as  if  Doctor  Watson  were 
about  choking." 

Said  Doctor  Watson  later  when  referring  to  the 
incident :  "  It  was  the  happiest  moment  of  my  life. 
I  had  hardly  dared  to  hope  that  the  big  undertaking 
could  be  put  through." 

The  Temple  which  is  now  the  property  of  the  Pil- 
grim Baptist  Church  (Negro)  ranks  as  one  of  the 
handsomest  church  edifices  in  Chicago.  It  has  a 
seating  capacity  of  2,500,  is  equipped  with  a  pipe- 
organ  of  recognized  merit,  solid  oak  pews,  and  other 
furnishings  and  appointments  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  architectural  dignity  of  the  building.  The 
property  could  not  be  replaced  for  less  than  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

On  Saturday,  December  25,  1920,  a  date  of  most 
holy  associations  to  Christians,  the  Jews  held  their 
last  service.  On  this  Christmas  morning  they 
passed  out  of  the  building  they  loved  to  allow 
another  worshiping  congregation,  although  of  a  rad- 
ically different  faith,  to  enter. 

May  we  not  pause  here  as  in  imagination  we  see 
the  members  of  this  congregation  of  an  ancient  faith 
leave  their  accustomed  family  pews  never  to  return, 
and  while  beholding  let  us  pay  the  tribute  of  our 
respect  to  these  Hebrew  brethren  who  have  shown 
a  friendliness  toward  their  black  fellow  Americans. 

We  contemplate  a  race  that  has  for  centuries  per- 
formed its  part  against  overwhelming  opposition; 
a  race  that  has  learned  to  smother  in  its  heart  the 
bitterness  caused  by  oppression,  for  which  there  has 
seemed  to  be  no  hope  of  redress ;  a  race  to  whom  the 
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world  has  refused  a  home ;  a  race  capable  of  the  most 
intimate  understanding  of  the  sufferings  of  a  people 
oppressed  as  they  are — the  Jew  and  the  Negro, 
joint-heirs  to  contumely,  hatred,  and  misery.  Per- 
secution and  proscription  have  not  been  able  to 
destroy  either  people.  They  stand  out  peculiarly 
similar  in  this  respect,  the  one  a  white  race,  the 
other  the  black  race  of  America. 

At  that  last  memorable  service  it  was  a  Jewish 
layman,  president  of  the  congregation  about  to  part 
with  its  beautiful  synagogue,  who  offered  the  clos- 
ing prayer.  He  thanked  Jehovah  that  he  had  estab- 
lished them  as  a  congregation  and  had  sustained  and 
guided  them  through  the  thirty  long  years  in  which 
they  had  worshiped  in  the  Temple  they  now  were  to 
leave  forever;  he  petitioned  the  Almighty  that  as 
they  went  forth  with  no  place  of  worship  of  their 
own,  they  might  still  be  under  his  guidance  and 
protective  care.  He  implored  the  divine  blessing 
upon  those  representatives  of  a  race  oppressed  as 
they  were  and  who  now  were  to  take  their  place  as 
worshipers  within  the  sacred  walls  of  the  Temple. 
"  Bless  them  and  prosper  them,  Jehovah,  our  God, 
and  give  them  peace  and  happiness  in  their  new 
home." 


IX 

IDEALS  OF  SERVICE 

1.  A  White  Rose 

THE  physicians  at  Camp  Gordon  said  that 
James  Hill  had  but  three  weeks  to  live. 

"  No,  I  don't  want  to  hear  you  read  the  Bible," 
said  James  to  Chaplain  Charles  T.  Isom.  *'  No 
prayers  for  me  either." 

The  boy  turned  his  face  away  from  the  chaplain. 
Bitterness,  pain,  and  loneliness  were  written  upon 
the  drawn  features  of  the  colored  soldier.  Every 
glance  of  the  fever-bright  eyes  and  every  gesture 
of  the  pathetically  thin  hands  told  the  chaplain  that 
the  boy  desired  to  be  let  alone.  But  something  also 
told  the  officer  that  the  boy  needed  a  strong  man's 
friendship. 

"  Tell  me  your  troubles,  James.  I  know  some- 
thing is  bothering  you." 

The  boy  at  first  shook  his  head  stubbornly,  then 
yielded  to  the  chaplain's  entreaties.  It  was  not  an 
unusual  story.  His  mother  had  died  when  he  was 
seven;  his  father  went  to  his  grave  when  the  boy 
was  eight,  leaving  him  alone  in  a  little  log  cabin. 
When  he  started  to  walk  to  a  near-by  city  there 
was  no  one  to  forbid  his  going.  He  reached  the 
city  on  a  Sunday  morning,  as  dirty  and  ragged  a 
barefooted  boy  as  ever  came  out  of  the  hills  of 
122 
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Alabama.  He  found  his  way  into  a  church  where 
his  soul  was  thrilled  by  the  sermon  the  minister 
gave.  James  remembered  the  text.  At  the  close 
of  the  service  he  started  toward  the  pulpit  in  answer 
to  the  general  invitation.  But  no  one  noticed  him. 
His  spirit  suddenly  was  crushed  as  the  truth  was 
forced  home  that  he  was  not  wanted  there.  He 
went  out  to  join  the  great  army  of  waifs  from 
which  are  recruited  the  soldiers  of  misfortune. 
Eventually  he  became  bootblack,  newsboy,  jockey, 
gambler,  and  then  came  the  draft.  At  Camp  Gor- 
don his  body  could  not  withstand  the  ravages  of 
that  dread  reaper,  the  Spanish  influenza. 

For  two  weeks  Captain  Isom  tried  to  reach  the 
heart  of  James.  Nothing  seemed  to  get  past  the 
bars  of  cold  indifference  to  grip  the  boy's  con- 
science and  make  him  realize  the  claims  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  upon  the  love  of  an  outcast  such 
as  he. 

The  end  drew  near.  The  chaplain  refused  to 
give  up  hope  of  James'  redemption.  He  spent  an 
entire  night  in  prayer.  As  the  bugler  sounded  the 
reveille  he  left  his  quarters  with  the  belief  that 
his  prayer  was  answered.  His  duties  took  him  from 
Camp  Gordon  into  the  City  of  Atlanta  where  a 
woman  gave  him  a  large  bunch  of  flowers.  Later, 
in  the  camp  hospital,  he  was  on  the  point  of  pass- 
ing the  screened  porch  where  James  lay  on  a  cot. 

"  Give  James  a  flower.'' 

The  thought  took  the  form  of  action,  and  as  James 
reached  out  his  puny  arm  the  chaplain  preached  this 
sermon  of  a  sentence: 
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"  Here  is  a  flower  that  a  lady  sent  you." 

Ten  minutes  later  the  ward  sergeant  rushed  down 
a  corridor  after  the  chaplain. 

"  The  boy  is  dying.  He  wants  you  to  come  to  him 
at  once." 

As  the  chaplain  neared  the  cot  he  saw  James  for 
the  first  time  do  as  many  of  "  his  boys "  were 
constantly  doing  as  he  passed  through  the  wards. 
James  beckoned  a  welcome  with  a  bony  finger.  He 
feebly  clasped  the  chaplain's  hand  with  his  two 
emaciated  ones,  and,  pulling  him  down  close,  for 
his  voice  was  almost  gone,  he  signified  his  surrender 
in  this  manner : 

"  Chaplain,  nobody  in  all  my  life  ever  gave  me  a 
flower  before.  If  that  is  the  spirit  of  your  Christ, 
I  accept  him.    Good-by." 

It  came  over  the  chaplain  like  an  overwhelming 
flood  that  all  the  longing  of  his  race  was  voiced  in 
the  faltering  words  of  the  dying  boy. 

Since  the  beginning  of  his  war  service,  first  as 
camp  pastor  under  appointment  by  the  Negro  Bap- 
tist churches  of  Ohio  and  later  as  chaplain,  he  had 
led  into  the  churches  1,287  soldiers,  594  of  whom 
he  had  baptized.  He  was  the  only  Negro  chaplain 
in  the  157th  Depot  Brigade  and  consequently  came 
into  more  or  less  intimate  contact  with  from  800  to 
10,000  men  daily.  He  learned  during  those  trying 
months  of  the  war  something  of  the  aspirations,  the 
bitter  disappointments  and  sufferings  of  the  young 
men  of  his  race.  Coming  with  high  hopes  into  the 
service  of  his  country  he  left  the  army  with  his 
feelings  crushed  by  the  attitude  of  other  races  to- 
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ward  his  own  people.  Reared  and  educated  in  small 
Northern  communities,  his  experiences  had  brought 
him  a  partial  understanding  only  of  the  handicaps 
under  which  his  people  lived. 

He  had  his  hour,  and  he  came  out  of  it  stronger. 
After  a  bitter  struggle  with  his  pride  he  resolved  to 
return  to  his  State  and  devote  his  talents  and  ener- 
gies to  a  service  in  behalf  of  society  as  a  whole  by 
helping  his  own  people  to  help  themselves.  After  a 
survey  he  became  of  the  opinion  that  the  barriers 
to  progress  could  best  be  removed  by  friendly  and 
sympathetic  cooperation.  Mr.  Isom  is  supported 
by  the  Ohio  State  Convention  (white)  and  The 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  in  a  type  of 
work  which  several  of  the  States  have  adopted,  the 
general  director  being  Dr.  E.  W.  Moore,  of  The 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 

Mr.  Isom  early  adopted  for  the  State  work  a  uni- 
fied program  covering  all  phases  of  church  life. 
Other  States  are  working  in  the  same  direction.  A 
brief  outline  of  the  program  is  given  below : 

1.  A  budget  carefully  worked  out  for  five  years 
and  adopted  by  the  Negro  Baptist  churches  of  the 
entire  State. 

2.  Administrative  efficiency.  An  executive  secre- 
tary on  the  job  all  the  time.  A  director  for  woman's 
work.    A  director  for  young  people's  work. 

3.  A  trained  leadership  developed  by  the  inaugu- 
ration of  schools  of  methods  in  eight  or  ten  centers 
each  year;  schools  to  be  run  on  the  institute  plan 
providing  instruction  and  demonstration  in  all 
phases  of  church  life  including  the  Sunday  school, 
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missionary  work,  and  finances.  The  leaders  in  these 
institutes  for  the  most  part  selected  from  the  most 
successful  workers  in  the  State  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  people  in  the  State. 
The  best  workers  sent  to  the  institutes  held  in  the 
remote  rural  communities.  The  State  gradually 
developing  its  own  institute  leaders,  story-tellers, 
teen-age  directors,  and  other  specialists  in  church 
and  Sunday  school  work. 

4.  Aid  given  where  there  is  promise  of  the  most 
far-reaching  results;  young  people  helped  in  seek- 
ing Christian  education;  support  of  a  religious 
director  for  Baptist  students  in  the  State  Univer- 
sity; needy  churches  aided  to  realize  opportunities 
in  growing  communities;  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  mission  in  the  Transvaal. 

2.  A  Negro  in  Alaska 

"  I  am  a  public  school  teacher  in  Alaska,  under 
appointment  by  the  United  States  Government.  If 
I  had  not  a  real  love  for  the  souls  of  these 
poor  darkened  beings  I'd  not  stay  two  hours  after 
I  could  get  a  steamer. 

"  Every  last  Indian  belongs  to  the  Greek  Church 
and  perhaps  always  will ;  but  oh,  if  you  could  realize 
the  utter  blank !  I  have  had  a  good  interpreter  and 
have  tried  to  tell  'The  Old,  Old  Story'  simply, 
as  to  a  little  child.  How  glad  they  are  to  hear  it! 
I  am  not  a  missionary,  but  I  can  help  these  poor 
benighted  people  understand  that  God  is  love;  and 
that  it  is  only  He  who  can  forgive  sin;  and  that 
through  Christ. 
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"  I  am  alone ;  no  neighbor,  not  even  an  Indian, 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  no  doctor  within  250 
miles ;  shut  in  on  ail  sides  by  great  high  snow-capped 
peaks. 

"  These  Kenai  Indians  have  more  back-bone  than 
the  Aleuts,  as  far  as  I  can  judge.  I  have  worked 
among  many  races  of  Indians,  and  in  my  judgement 
these  are  the  most  superior  ones  I  have  dealt  with. 
Not  that  they  are  more  civilized,  for  they  are  not 
that ;  but  the  material  seems  to  be  here,  something  to 
build  upon." — Hannah  E,  Breece. 

3.  A  Robust  Child  Arrives  at  Self-Support 

The  Americus  Institute,  providing  high-school 
training  for  Negroes  in  that  section  of  Georgia  of 
which  Americus  is  the  leading  city,  is  one  of  several 
Negro  schools  that  have  become  practically  inde- 
pendent of  regular  support  by  the  Home  Mission 
Societies.  It  belongs  to  the  Southwest  Georgia 
(Colored)  Baptist  Association.  Recently  a  party 
of  prominent  business  men  visited  this  school  and 
came  away  more  than  pleased  with  the  way  the 
institution  is  conducted.  A  school  farm,  bought  on 
the  instalment  plan,  is  becoming  a  revenue  pro- 
ducer. It  consists  of  153  acres,  some  of  it  in  woods. 
In  addition,  fifty  acres  are  rented  on  shares.  The 
principal  crop  this  year  was  corn,  of  which  120 
acres  were  raised.  L.  G.  Council,  an  extensive 
planter  of  Americus,  pronounced  it  "the  finest  in 
the  county."  With  the  corn  was  grown  a  crop  of 
velvet  beans.  Eighty-two  hogs  are  being  fed  this 
fall  to  supply  the  school  tables.    Last  year  (1921) 
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the  school  produced  8,000  pounds  of  pork,  which 
supplied  all  of  its  needs  and  provided  a  surplus 
that  was  marketed.  Other  crops  are  wheat,  sweet 
potatoes,  rutabagas,  sugar-cane,  and  rice.  Five 
cows  provide  milk  and  butter,  and  seven  steers  are 
being  fattened  for  the  school  tables.  It  is  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  the  Baptists  of  the  North,  who  have 
supported  Americus  Institute  in  former  years,  to 
know  that  this  school  is  being  so  ably  managed  by 
the  colored  people  themselves.  So  far  the  school 
has  been  able  to  meet  every  payment  on  the  farm. 
Principal  Reddick  and  Mrs.  Reddick  are  alumni 
respectively  of  Morehouse  College  and  Spelman 
Seminary. 

4.  Omaha  to  the  Fore 

The  Western  Baptist  Convention  (Negro), 
embracing  the  territory  from  Chicago  westward, 
met  in  Zion  Baptist  Church,  Omaha,  in  1921.  That 
gospel  pioneer,  the  late  Dr.  D.  D.  Proper,  said  that 
the  building  of  Zion  church  was  the  most  remark- 
able achievement  of  any  church  that  he  ever  knew, 
whit^  or  black,  considering  financial  conditions. 
The  brick  church  building  of  this  Zion  church  was 
destroyed  in  the  cyclone  about  eight  years  ago,  and 
for  quite  a  length  of  time  they  worshiped  in  an 
old  abandoned  Universalist  church. 

With  the  encouragement  of  a  $500  gift  and  a  $500 
time-loan  voted  by  the  Home  Mission  Society,  sev- 
eral years  ago,  the  Zion  Baptist  Church  of  Omaha, 
started  to  build  a  basement.  Worship  has  been 
maintained  in  that  basement  until  recently  when  a 
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church  building  with  an  auditorium  seating  2,400 
was  dedicated.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  Baptist 
church  buildings  west  of  the  Mississippi.  It  seems 
almost  like  a  miracle.  And  what  a  blessed  miracle, 
too.  The  colored  Baptists  came  to  this  city  by  the 
thousands  from  the  South  during  the  exodus.  There 
are  now  five  Negro  Baptist  churches  doing  excellent 
work  in  Omaha. 

5.  "  $500  BY  Tomorrow  " 

He  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
this  Negro  preacher,  with  a  fine,  frank  countenance 
and  a  real  shepherd  heart.  By  untiring  efforts  and 
holy  zeal  he  had  in  two  years  gathered  a  thousand 
unattached  Negro  Baptists  who  had  come  from 
many  parts  of  the  South  and  scattered  through  the 
"  Black  Belt "  of  a  great  city.  They  had  met  in 
homes,  in  halls,  and  finally  in  a  theater  Sunday 
mornings,  paying  $250  a  month  for  the  last  meet- 
ing-place, a  rental  out  of  proportion  to  their  ability. 
Now  there  was  a  possibility  of  securing  a  fine 
church  building,  complete  with  organ  and  furnish- 
ings, provided  they  could  secure  "  $500  by  tomor- 
row." And  if  not,  the  option  would  elapse  and  the 
$1,000  of  earnest  money  would  be  forfeited.  They 
had  solicited  among  members  and  friends  and 
secured  the  last  visible  dollar,  but  a  lack  of  $500 
stood  between  them  and  their  goal.  In  his  anxiety 
and  distress  the  pastor  appealed  to  two  of  his 
brother  ministers.  They  could  not  assist  him  but 
said  that  the  white  Baptists  of  the  city  were  very 
sympathetic  toward  their  people.     So,  as  a  last 
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resort,  he  stood  before  the  superintendent  of  the 
City  Mission  Society. 

The  first  question,  of  course,  brought  to  light  all 
the  facts  pertaining  to  the  transaction.  Briefly,  they 
were:  The  building  and  contents  could  be  bought 
for  $18,000;  the  present  owners  would  take  a  first 
mortgage  for  $10,000  and  $8,000  cash;  toward  the 
$8,000  cash  the  Negroes  had  collected  from  their 
members  and  friends  $2,500,  and,  if  they  could 
provide  $500  more,  making  their  cash  investment 
$3,000,  a  local  bank  had  "  generously  "  offered  to 
provide  the  remaining  $5,000  on  second  mortgage; 

"  For  what  consideration  ?  '* 

"  They  will  take  a  mortgage  for  $7,100,.  the  same 
to  be  payable  in  monthly  instalments  of  $150  and 
interest  until  paid  off." 

In  other  words,  for  a  loan  of  $5,000  the  bank 
would  "  accommodate  the  Negroes  by  accepting  a 
bonus  of  $2,100,  and  interest  on  both  bonus  and 
principal  until  both  should  be  paid." 

Here  was  all  but  the  reenactment  of  an  ancient 
tragedy — ^the  man  on  the  way  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho,  fallen  upon  by  thieves,  who,  before  they 
could  "  strip  and  beat  him,"  were  outwitted  by  the 
Good  Samaritan. 

An  extension  of  time  from  the  owners  was 
secured  by  the  City  Mission  Society.  Investiga- 
tion proved  both  the  Negro  church  and  pastor 
worthy  of  support.  A  loan  at  a  reasonable  rate  of 
interest  and  unburdensome  payments  was  negoti- 
ated ;  and  the  bonus  of  $2,100  with  interest  saved  for 
the  struggling  congregation. 
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This  is  a  story  in  detail  of  one  of  the  many 
brotherly  transactions  of  our  home  mission  agencies, 
city,  State,  and  national,  in  behalf  of  Negro  churches 
made  possible  by  the  Christian  stewardship. 

6.  The  Lady  of  the  Brooch 

At  a  missionary  convention  of  Negro  Baptists  in 
Texas  a  special  offering  was  called  for  in  behalf  of 
the  foreign  work.  As  the  wife  of  the  pastor  of  the 
entertaining  church  went  forward  she  instinctively 
raised  her  hand  to  her  throat.  When  the  tellers 
counted  the  money  they  discovered  in  the  plate  a 
brooch  beautifully  set  with  jewels. 

"  It  is  Sister  Brown's,"  said  a  deacon  of  the  local 
Baptist  church.  "  Her  husband  gave  this  to  her  for 
a  wedding  present." 

"  We  must  not  allow  her  to  give  it,"  said  a  dele- 
gate.   "  It  must  be  worth  at  least  fifty  dollars." 

"  Let  us  appraise  it  at  fifty  dollars,"  suggested 
another.  "  We  can  raise  the  money  between  us  and 
return  the  keepsake  to  our  sister !  " 

It  did  not  take  the  committee  long  to  gather  the 
stipulated  amount.  After  the  service  the  gentle- 
men who  made  up  the  purse  asked  for  a  conference 
with  the  lady  of  the  brooch.  They  applauded  her  act 
of  unselfishness  and  then  begged  her  to  accept  from 
"  the  committee  "  her  treasured  wedding  present. 

Mrs.  Brown  thanked  the  committee  graciously  but 
declined  to  take  back  the  brooch  even  when  it  had 
been  explained  to  her  that  its  equivalent  in  currency 
had  been  added  to  the  offering. 

"  Your  thoughtf ulness  will  never  be  forgotten," 
K 
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said  Mrs.  Brown.  "  I  trust  that  you  will  not  con- 
sider me  indifferent  to  the  feelings  of  my  husband 
who  gave  me  the  brooch,  or  to  your  kindness  in  offer- 
ing to  return  it  to  me.  What  I  have  given  to  God  I 
cannot  take  back.'* 

The  committee  did  not  urge  their  point  further. 
They  were  well  acquainted  with  their  sister's  mis- 
sionary zeal.  No  leader  in  the  State  fostered  larger 
women's  missionary  enterprises  than  did  she.  It 
was  well  known  that  as  a  student  in  Bishop,  the 
school  maintained  by  The  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society,  she  had  declared  her  readiness 
to  go  to  Africa  as  a  missionary  to  the  blacks.  Cir- 
cumstances had  intervened  to  shape  her  life  other- 
wise. But  she  has  a  daughter  fitting  herself  for 
missionary  work  in  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
is  president  of  one  of  the  largest  woman's  mission- 
ary organizations  in  a  great  city  where  her  hus- 
band is  serving  as  pastor. 

7.  A  Prayer-room  Built  for  One 

When  Mrs.  Mattie  G.  Anderson  received  her 
appointment  to  take  charge  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity work  for  Negroes  in  Cleveland,  she  expected 
to  find  a  completely  furnished  house,  with  the  equip- 
ment for  the  particular  service  she  was  prepared  to 
do.  She  arrived  in  the  city  an  utter  stranger  and 
inquired  her  way  to  the  heart  of  the  Negro 
district,  where  she  found  the  property  which  had 
been  placed  at  her  disposal  by  our  Home  Mission 
Societies  and  the  Cleveland  Baptist  Association. 

The  building,  formerly  a  parish  house  for  a  white 
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constituency,  was  large,  well-constructed,  and  at- 
tractive, but  empty.  The  people  for  whom  she  was 
to  labor  stood  aloof.  The  Negro  pastors  were 
strangers  to  the  sort  of  work  she  was  anxious  to  do. 
Where  could  she  begin?  Who  would  buy  furniture 
for  the  big  building?  As  she  looked  through  the 
place  she  found  a  tiny  prayer-room  which  had 
been  built  for  the  pastor  who  had  planned  the  parish 
house.  For  years  she  had  longed  for  a  tiny  chapel  of 
this  kind  to  which  she  could  retire  at  any  time  to 
be  alone  with  God.  In  this  quiet  haven  she  planned 
with  him  how  to  reach  the  people  to  whom  she 
had  been  sent. 

There  was  not  much  Mrs.  Anderson  could  do  at 
first  in  an  empty  building,  and  she  did  so  much 
want  to  help  folks.  In  her  extremity  God  gave  her 
rare  wisdom.  It  was  shown  to  her  that  the  only 
sure  way  of  making  her  work  of  greatest  benefit  to 
her  people  was  to  get  them  to  help  themselves.  For- 
tunately she  learned  where  she  could  buy  some 
chairs  at  less  than  half-price.  With  these  in  the 
building  she  felt  at  liberty  to  invite  in  a  few  women 
from  the  churches.  Seated  in  chairs  arranged  in  a 
circle,  the  women  soon  were  sewing  busily.  The 
articles  which  took  shape  under  the  swiftly  flying 
needles  were  quilts  for  a  day-nursery. 

Strong  faith! 

Yes,  to  be  sure.  While  the  women  chatted  about 
the  usefulness  of  a  day-nursery  for  mothers  who 
were  obliged  to  leave  home  to  work  by  the  day,  their 
hands  were  fashioning  quilts  to  be  used  on  the  beds 
in  that  day-nursery.     Inevitably  the  hearts  of  the 
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workers  became  entangled  in  the  threads  that  went 
stitch  by  stitch  into  the  quilts  and  their  thoughts 
were  woven  into  the  patterns  where  they  saw  visions 
of  a  larger  work  for  the  community.  The  sew- 
ing women  went  back  to  their  churches  aglow  with 
missionary  zeal.  They  had  become  identified  with 
the  new  project  through  actual  service  for  others. 
They  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  their  sisters,  of 
their  brothers.  The  working  groups  from  the  vari- 
ous Negro  churches  in  time  developed  into  what  is 
known  in  Cleveland  as  the.  Christian  Workers' 
Council,  composed  of  two  hundred  men  and  women 
who  pay  annual  membership  fees  and  stand  back 
of  the  missionaries  at  the  Christian  Community  Cen- 
ter in  all  of  their  undertakings  the  year  around. 
These  friends  soon  provided  the  necessary  furniture. 
And  today  the  building  is  a  veritable  beehive  of 
religious  and  social  activities.  The  staff  of  paid 
workers,  in  addition  to  Mrs.  Anderson,  consists  of 
Miss  Evelyn  Simons,  who  received  her  training  at 
Benedict  College  and  was  one  of  the  first  graduates 
of  the  new  Normal  and  Missionary  Training 
Department  at  Shaw  University,  and  Mr.  Harvey 
Kerns,  a  student  in  Western  Reserve  University. 
This  is  not  a  large  staff  to  care  for  such  an  enter- 
prise, but  there  are  volunteers  to  assist  in  every 
group  or  class,  whether  in  plain  sewing,  dressmak- 
ing, cooking,  millinery,  singing,  debating,  scout 
drill,  Bible  study,  teacher-training,  or  dramatics.  If 
one  were  asked  to  name  the  several  features  about 
the  work  at  the  Cleveland  Christian  Center  that  give 
it  distinction,  this  same  volunteer  service  should 
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receive  honorable  mention.  This  work  came  as  a 
result  of  prayer  and  a  diligent  cultivation  of  the 
local  field, 

8.  The  Fireside  Schools 

Eleven  hundred  freed  women  and  children  under 
the  protection  of  the  Union  soldiers  on  Island 
Number  Ten  in  the  Mississippi  River,  near  Helena, 
Arkansas,  in  November,  1863,  were  destitute  of 
everything  needful  for  body  and  soul.  If  slaves  no 
longer  to  former  masters,  they  still  were  the  pris- 
oners of  superstition,  ignorance,  and  despair,  power- 
less to  free  themselves.  In  the  beauty  of  her  girl- 
hood there  went  to  the  rescue  Joanna  P.  Moore,  a 
member  of  the  graduating  class  of  Rockford  Semi- 
nary, Rockford,  111.  Eight  years  were  spent  by  Miss 
Moore  on  Island  Number  Ten  and  in  the  Orphanage 
at  Lauderdale,  Mississippi,  feeding,  clothing,  teach- 
ing, and  nursing  the  unfortunate  waifs  of  slavery, 
her  only  personal  income  during  these  years  being 
fifty  dollars  pledged  annually  by  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Belvidere,  111. 

In  May,  1877,  Miss  Moore  received  her  commis- 
sion from  the  Women's  Baptist  Home  Mission  Soci- 
ety, an  act  marking  the  real  birth  of  our  present 
Woman's  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 

Subsequently  the  paper  called  Hope  was  started. 
The  first  issue  was  dated  September,  1885,  and 
began  with  a  circulation  of  five  hundred;  it  now 
enters  twenty -seven  thousand  homes  with  its 
gospel  stories  and  its  messages  of  love,  wisdom,  and 
courage.     In  Miss  Moore's  own  words  the  paper 
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was  sent  out  "  to  help  people  to  be  good  at  home 
seven  days  in  every  week." 

Incalculably  rich  and  wholesome  ran  the  life 
stream  of  this  winsome  gleaner  as  she  traveled 
from  home  to  home  among  the  lowly  of  the 
Southland.  Her  aim  was  a  definite  one,  and  no 
goal  on  this  earth  can  be  higher.  In  the  build- 
ing of  a  race  she  saw  the  need  of  Christian 
training  for  mothers  in  all  things  that  made  for 
purer  homes  and  better  care  of  children.  This  life 
purpose  of  Miss  Moore  eventually  found  expression 
in  the  formation  of  "  The  Fireside  Schools."  It  is 
her  gift  to  the  Negroes  of  America,  and  its  benefits 
are  for  all  people.  Long  ago  Miss  Moore  said,  "  I 
surely  made  a  good  bargain  when  I  invested  in  the 
Negro  race." 

When  Miss  Moore's  spirit  was  liberated  from  the 
worn-out  body  on  April  15,  1916,  the  funeral  ser- 
vices, held  in  a  great  auditorium  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
were  attended  by  several  thousand  persons,  both 
white  and  colored.  The  pastors  of  churches  of  both 
races  in  the  South,  and  members  of  the  faculties  of 
Negro  colleges  and  academies,  spoke  of  the  blessings 
that  had  come  to  many  because  of  the  glorious  life 
of  their  friend  who  had  left  them.  It  was  the  wish 
of  this  saintly  messenger  of  the  Christ  who  loved  all 
races  that  her  body  be  laid  to  rest  with  the  people 
for  whom  she  had  labored  since  girlhood. 

We  are  reminded  by  the  Woman's  Society  that  the 
"  Fireside  Schools  "  are  a  sacred  trust  committed  to 
us  by  one  who,  through  lifelong  service  to  her  fellow- 
men,  had  learned  that  "there  is  no  power  strong 
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enough  to  reform  human  lives  but  the  power  of  the 
gospel  of  the  Son  of  God." 

The  following  pledge  which  is  urged,  but  not 
required,  for  membership  in  the  Fireside  Schools,  is 
Joanna  P.  Moore's  memorial  in  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can homes,  and  is  worthy  of  adoption  in  every  home : 

PARENT'S  PLEDGE 

1.  I  promise  that  by  the  help  of  God  I  will  pray  with  and 
for  my  children  and  daily  teach  them  God's  Word  and  expect 
their  early  conversion. 

2.  I  will  be  a  good  pattern  for  my  children  in  my  daily  life, 
especially  in  temper,  conversation,  and  dress. 

3.  I  will  recognize  the  fact  that  God  expects  me  to  care  for 
and  train  my  children  for  him  in  soul  and  mind  as  well  as  in 
body. 

CHILDREN'S  PLEDGE 

1.  I  promise  in  God's  strength  lovingly  to  obey  my  parents, 
and  join  with  them  in  prayer  and  study  of  the  Bible  and 
other  good  books.  If  I  have  a  better  education  than  my  par- 
ents, I  will  take  great  pleasure  in  reading  to  them  and 
teaching  them  in  a  respectful  manner;  also  in  a  patient 
spirit  to  help  the  younger  children. 

2.  I  will  try  to  be  a  pattern  in  neatness,  industry,  and 
cheerfulness,  and  thus  help  to  make  home  the  happiest  spot 
on  earth;  and  to  stay  at  home  as  much  as  other  duties  will 
allow. 


Ill 


LIGHT  FROM  MANY  TORCH-BEARERS 


"  The  Northerners  who  came  down  here  to  teach  the 
Negroes  were  ignorant  of  our  past,  of  our  conditions,  of  the 
underlying  causes  of  our  new  antagonism  to  the  Negroes — 
of  all  the  circle  of  white  life  which  looked  to  them  so  inex- 
plicably cruel  and  wrong.  They  were  only  less  ignorant 
about  the  Negroes,  their  traditions,  their  stage  of  race- 
growth,  their  true  relation  to  Southern  life.  .  .  And  cer- 
tainly the  South  never  tried  to  help  the  situation.  So  far  as 
explanation  or  assistance  went  we  maintained  a  silence 
which  was  more  than  felt,  while  these  from  another  world 
came  and  wrestled  with  our  problems  in  all  good  faith,  and 
according  to  their  darkness  and  their  light. 

"  But  with  all  the  mistakes  and  friction,  the  energy  wasted 
or  turned  to  loss,  these  people  brought  one  thing  with  them 
which  is  never  wholly  lost.  It  may  be  hindered,  partly  nega- 
tived, robbed  of  its  fruition  by  many  things;  but  always  love 
bears  fruit.  They  brought  with  them  that  principle  of  life. 
They  kindled  a  light  in  darkened  hearts ;  they  sent  out  thou- 
sands of  Negroes  fired  with  ideals  of  service  to  their  race. 
And  they  have  saved  the  situation  so  far  as  it  has  been  saved, 
for  our  Negro  public  schools." — By  permission.  From  "  In 
Black  and  White — An  Interpretation  of  Southern  Life"  by 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Hammond. 


WHY  EDUCATE  A  NEGRO? 

(Mrs.  McDonald,  A.  M.,  wife  of  Henry  T.  McDonald,  LL. 
D.,  President  of  Storer  College,  has  given  an  answer  to  the 
above  question  that  has  been  asked  a  myriad  of  times  in 
the  North  and  South.  We  believe  her  statement  will  be 
accepted  gladly  as  revealing  the  spirit  which  underlies  the 
work  of  our  white  teachers  in  schools  for  colored  youth 
throughout  the  Southland.  Mrs.  McDonald,  teacher  of  mod- 
ern languages  and  history  in  Storer  College,  is  the  daughter 
of  Hon.  George  F.  and  Frances  Stewart  Mosher,  of  Boston, 
Mass.  Doctor  Mosher,  former  United  States  Consul  in 
France  and  Germany,  was  for  many  years  president  of  Hills- 
dale College,  Michigan. — C.  H.) 

WILL  you  tell  me  frankly,  Mrs.  McDonald,  what 
qualities  you  have  found  in  us,  as  the  years 
have  passed,  that  have  given  you  the  courage  to 
remain  ?  You  surely  have  found  something  hopeful ; 
and  then,  what  are  our  faults?  Have  you  observed 
that  we  are  especially  lacking  in  certain  qualities  ?  " 
These  questions  asked  by  one  of  our  seniors  dur- 
ing a  private  conference  at  the  close  of  a  course  in 
history,  quite  fairly  indicate  the  attitude  of  Negro 
upper-class  boys  and  girls  toward  life.  There  is  a 
fairness,  an  openmindedness,  a  desire  to  attack  prob- 
lems not  in  the  light  of  the  expedient  present,  but  of 
the  desirable  future,  that  to  a  teacher  studying 
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"  mankind  in  the  making  "  cannot  fail  to  be  full  of 
promise.  Could  you  have  guided  these  twenty-three 
seniors  through  a  year  and  a  half  of  history,  as  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  do,  and  seen  their  keen 
desire  to  know  of  other  races  and  nations,  not  for 
the  mere  understanding  of  their  achievements,  but 
always  with  the  aim  of  interpreting  the  present  by 
the  past,  and  with  the  constant  undercurrent  of 
"  How  does  this  apply  to  my  own  race?  " ;  could  you 
have  listened  to  their  eager,  sometimes  heated,  dis- 
cussions; could  you  have  been  bombarded  with 
questions  answerable  and  unanswerable;  then  you, 
too,  would  feel  that  these  frank,  alert  young  people 
are  not  going  to  sit  down  in  a  corner  when  their 
school  days  are  over. 

As  I  watch  our  boys  and  girls  develop  through 
the  four  or  more  years  of  their  course  in  school,  I 
see  dawn  in  many  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility, 
a  feeling  that  on  their  shoulders  rests  the  burden 
of  respect  or  disrespect  which  shall  be  shown  their 
race  in  their  own  community;  I  see  in  them  a 
great  spirit  of  forgiveness,  marvelously  little  desire 
for  revenge;  slight  retention  of  a  grudge,  or  of 
spite  for  a  real  or  fancied  injury;  and  in  some  a 
steady  purpose  to  be  of  service  to  their  community, 
and  to  make  that  their  chief  object  through  life.  In 
consulting  concerning  courses  of  study  or  of  pursu- 
ing advanced  work  elsewhere  the  advice  sought  is 
seldom  on  the  ground  of  "  How  can  I  make  the  most 
of  myself?  "  but  generally  "  How  can  I  make  my 
life  count  most  for  my  people  ?  " 

And  now  the  faults.    Yes,  they  are  present,  too, 
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but  year  by  year  I  find  myself  more  often  saying: 
"  These  boys  and  girls  are  like  white  boys  and  girls, 
with  similar  needs,  similar  temptations,  similar  fail- 
ings, and  similar  virtues."  To  be  sure,  they  are  not 
always  truthful ;  nor  do  they  sometimes  distinguish 
between  the  expedient  and  the  eternally  right ;  they 
are  quick  to  shield  the  wrong-doing  of  another  and 
thus  thwart  the  spirit  of  justice;  they  are  often 
careless,  and  frequently  when  the  testing  comes,  they 
fall  below  expectations ;  but  do  not  these  conditions 
obtain  everywhere?  And  then  there  are  always 
the  saving  few !  Those  who  cause  the  combined  fail- 
ures of  years  to  pass  from  memory  and  who  in  their 
individual  lives  justify  the  efforts  of  all  loyal  sup- 
porters of  Storer." 

And  so  in  the  qualities  of  gentleness,  forgiveness, 
meekness — qualities  so  sadly  needed  in  the  world  of 
today — in  the  desire  to  gain  knowledge  for  a  useful 
life  among  one's  fellow  men,  in  the  ideal  of  helpful- 
ness to  those  less  fortunate,  do  I  find  hope,  and 
no  discouragements  have  been  strong  enough  to 
assail  it. 

In  closing,  let  me  put  to  you  a  question  asked 
me  not  long  ago  by  a  pupil.  We  had  been  discussing 
King  Albert ;  and  the  boy,  after  commenting  on  the 
difference  between  his  character  and  that  of  old 
Leopold  of  Congo  fame,  eulogizing  his  manliness, 
his  courage,  his  simplicity,  his  brotherliness  to  his 
subjects,  and  the  true  democratic  spirit  that  makes 
his  subjects  worship  him,  suddenly  said :  "  How  do 
you  think  he  would  treat  the  Negroes,  if  there  are 
any  in  Belgium?     Would  they  be  included  in  his 
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scheme  of  humanity  and  would  brotherly  kindness 
be  extended  to  them  ?  " 

Shall  we  ever  be  able  to  answer  such  questions 
without  shame  ?  Will  the  time  come  when  the  Chris- 
tianity of  Christ  shall  hold  sway  on  the  earth,  when 
we  shall  live  as  v^ell  as  teach  the  doctrine  that  God 
"  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell 
on  the  face  of  the  earth?"  When  we  can  believe 
with  Lowell,  that, 

Mankind  are  one  in  spirit,  and  an  instinct  bears  along. 
Round  the  earth's  electric  circle,  the  swift  flash  of  right  or 
wrong. 

Whether  conscious  or  unconscious,  yet  Humanity's  vast 

frame. 
Through  its  ocean-sundered  fibres,  feels  the  gush  of  Joy  or 

shame; 
In  the  gain  or  loss  of  one  race  all  the  rest  have  equal  claim. 

For  the  sake  of  these  earnest  boys  and  girls  with 
their  purposeful  lives,  whose  eyes  are  bravely 
turned  toward  the  future  with  mingled  hope  and 
dread,  whose  brains  are  awake  to  the  world's  need, 
and  whose  hearts  have  been  touched  with  the  divine 
fire,  who  long  for  their  share  in  the  mission  of  uplift- 
ing our  common  country,  let  us  pray  to  the  Father 
of  us  all  that  the  day  may  soon  come  when  the 
world  shall  learn  "  one  new  word  of  that  grand 
'  Credo'  "  and  let  that  word  be  "  Brother." — Eliza- 
beth M,  McDonald. 


II 


DOCTOR  MAXSON,  OF  TEXAS,  ILLUSTRATES 

HIS  POINT 

N  an  interview  with  a  representative  of  The  Mar- 
shall (Texas)  Morning  News,  Dr.  C.  H.  Maxson, 
president  of  Bishop  College,  points  out  how  that 
institution  is  rendering  as  great  a  service  for  white 
people  as  for  the  Negro. 

"  We  maintain  a  four-year  standard  high-school, 
and  college  preparatory,  and  a  four-year  college 
course,"  said  President  Maxson.  "Also  we  have 
a  normal  department,  in  addition  to  the  high-school 
course,  in  which  we  give  special  training  in  teach- 
ing and  educational  subjects.  The  four-year  stand- 
ard college  course  leads  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  fills  the  require- 
ments of  the  State  law  by  providing  four  full 
courses,  which  entitles  the  graduates  to  State  cer- 
tificates without  examination.  Oklahoma,  Arkansas, 
and  Louisiana  also  grant  certificates  on  work  done 
here. 

"About  ninety  per  cent,  of  our  graduates  from 
preparatory  and  college  departments  teach  in  public 
schools.  Nearly  all  of  the  others  become  ministers, 
surgeons,  physicians,  or  dentists. 

"  When  you  educate  the  Negro,  or  any  other  class 
or  race  of  people  you  are  removing  them  from  the 
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liability  side  of  the  book  and  putting  them  on  the 
asset  side/' 

To  illustrate  this  point  Doctor  Maxson  pointed  out 
four  shacks,  which  were  the  homes  of  average  illit- 
erate Negroes.  From  these  he  pointed  to  a  beautiful 
modern  bungalow  and  to  a  car  standing  in  front 
of  it. 

"  That/*  he  said,  "  illustrates  my  point.  The  occu- 
pants of  these  hovels  are  a  civic  liability.  Such  a 
condition  as  this  breeds  bootleggers  and  disreputable 
characters  of  every  description.  The  people  live 
a  miserable,  wretched  life  and  have  little  or  no 
respect  for  themselves  and  no  interest  in  the  com- 
munity. It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  the  hours 
I  spend  in  \york  among  the  Negroes  here  in  the 
South  are  going  to  be  vastly  more  beneficial  to  the 
white  people  than  to  the  Negro  of  the  present  day. 
The  owner  of  this  bungalow  is  a  graduate  of  our 
college.  He  has  an  interest  in  the  life  of  the  city, 
takes  pride  in  his  home,  and  does  everything  in  his 
power  to  make  for  better  things  here  in  Marshall. 

"  Some  one  has  remarked  that  these  colleges  here 
in  Marshall  are  spoiling  a  *  lot  of  good  farm  hands.* 
Every  one  used  to  think  that  a  farmer  did  not  need 
an  education,  but  that  is  an  old  idea  and  one  that  is 
out  of  date.  An  education  is  as  great  an  advantage 
to  a  farmer  as  it  is  to  a  man  in  any  other  profes- 
sion. The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Negro  farmer. 
An  untrained  mind  cannot  be  as  efficient  as  a  trained 
one,  it  matters  not  in  what  race  you  find  it. 

ti  There  is  such  an  enormous  field  of  work  along 
educative  lines  open  to  the  graduates  of  Negro  col- 
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leges,  among  their  own  people,  that  almost  all  of  them 
become  teachers,  preachers,  or  physicians.  That  is 
the  reason  the  educated  Negro  leaves  the  farm;  he 
sees  such  a  pressing  need  for  work  among  his  own 
people.  And  just  as  soon  as  a  stage  of  development 
is  reached  where  not  all  of  the  educated  Negroes  are 
needed  for  teachers  they  will  go  into  other  industries, 
such  as  farming.  There  is  no  danger  at  present  of 
an  oversupply  of  well-trained  teachers  or  preachers. 

"  If  there  is  any  solution  to  the  Negro  problem,  it 
is  in  educating  them  and  training  them  not  only  to 
be  able  to  supply  their  own  wants,  but  to  be  pro- 
ductive enough  to  furnish  a  surplus.  If  there  is  any- 
thing that  can  change  the  Negroes  of  Marshall  from 
a  civic  liability  to  a  civic  asset  it  is  the  training  that 
we  are  giving  them." 

The  following  comment  by  President  Maxson's 
interrogator  may  be  taken  as  a  fairly  representative 
opinion  held  by  whites  in  certain  sections  of  the 
South  with  respect  to  schools  for  Negroes  similar  to 
Bishop  College: 

"Mr.  Maxson  believes  that  the  greatest  service 
that  Bishop  College  is  rendering  to  the  city  of  Mar- 
shall is  the  turning  of  a  low-class,  illiterate  people 
into  a  desirable  citizenship.  It  would  seem  so  when 
you  notice  the  difference  between  the  homes  of  the 
educated  Negroes  and  those  who  are  illiterate.  If 
education  could  do  away  with  the  scores  of  little  one- 
room  and  two-room  shacks,  that  are  nothing  but  fire- 
traps  and  disease  beds,  it  will  have  increased  the 
civic  health  of  our  city  a  hundredfold.  Mr.  Maxson 
thinks  that  the  good  homes  among  the  Negroes  of 
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our  city  are  practically  all  traceable  to  the  influences 
of  the  colleges. 

"  Even  if  we  overlook  the  fact  that  Bishop  College 
brings  Marshall  into  a  state  of  better  civic  health, 
which  is  undoubtedly  true,  we  must  still  take  into 
account  that  it  is  a  very  large  financial  asset.  One 
hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  yearly, 
coming  from  out  of  the  town  and  being  spent  here, 
is  a  sum  that  looms  up  and  gives  the  city's  wealth 
a  boost." 


Ill 

GEORGIA 

1.  A  Little  Human  Garden  Spot  in  Liberia 

THE  experience  of  Miss  Emma  B.  DeLany,  a 
Spelman  graduate,  in  founding  the  Suenh  Mis- 
sion shows  what  one  woman  may  accomplish.  Fifty 
miles  in  the  interior  of  Liberia,  with  only  native 
helpers,  she  cleared  twenty-five  acres  of  jungle,  in 
spite  of  deadly  dangers  from  climate,  wild  beasts, 
and  poisonous  reptiles.  On  this  very  clearing,  which 
once  had  been  the  seat  of  heathen  wars,  she  started 
what  she  called  "  A  little  human  garden  spot  for 
God  in  Africa."  Here,  after  seven  years  of  labor, 
may  be  seen  a  beautiful  estate  containing  seven 
houses  where  186  boys  and  girls,  representing  every 
county  in  the  republic,  have  received  training.  With 
practical  wisdom  she  planted  many  food-bearing 
trees  and  shrubs,  so  that  in  part  the  mission  is  self- 
supporting.  A  welcome  gift  from  an  Englishman, 
who  had  a  rubber  plantation,  was  of  four  hundred 
rubber  trees  of  superior  value  imported  from  India. 
When  mature  this  species  will  yield  a  handsome 
revenue  for  the  school. 

Many  blessings  have  come  to  encourage  Miss 
DeLany  in  her  labor  of  love;  of  her  hardships  she 
makes  light,  though  her  accounts  of  struggles 
through  illness,  famine,  wild  beasts,  and  warfare 
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is  thrilling.  And  with  intrepid  spirit  she  says,  "  The 
fight  was  long,  the  battle  fierce,  but  never  once  so 
hot  that  I  wanted  to  retreat."  The  plan  of  this 
dauntless  woman  is  to  provide  a  chain  of  such  mis- 
sion stations  throughout  Liberia  with  good  roads 
connecting  them.  Her  prayer  is  for  trained  work- 
ers— consecrated  men  and  women,  strong  of  soul, 
not  only  willing  but  able  to  help  Liberia  to  become 
a  leader  of  Africa. 

Liberia  is  an  open  field.  It  is  the  Negro's  field — 
his  chance  to  prove  himself  self-supporting,  self- 
governing,  self-reliant,  and  his  brother's  keeper.  He 
is  needed  there  by  every  appeal  of  altruism.  Liberia 
does  not  want  a  rush  of  immigrants,  but  does  want 
a  band  of  trained  leaders  not  afraid  of  work  who 
can  make  homes  and  lay  the  foundations  of  for- 
tunes. These  would  have  in  this  African  Republic 
a  square  deal  and  a  chance  to  prove  what  the  Negro 
can  do. — Irene  Estelle  Scott,  Spelman,  '21. 

2.  Africa  Has  Its  Romance 

(Here  is  a  story  of  two  children  of  Africa  which 
comes  to  us  fresh  from  the  pen  of  President  Lucy 
Hale  Tapley,  of  Spelman  Seminary.  It  is  of  unusual 
interest  to  our  educators  in  the  Southland  and  should 
be  of  equal  interest  to  all  students  of  Foreign  and 
Home  Missions. — C.  H.) 

Late  in  March,  1919,  we  had  such  a  very  pretty 
wedding  in  our  chapel.  It  was  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest,  the  contracting  parties  being  our 
Flora  E.  Zeto,  Congo,  Africa,  and  Doctor  Daniel 
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Malekebu,  Nyasaland,  British  Central  Africa.  These 
are  Spelman  children  in  a  very  real  way.  While 
Miss  Clara  Howard,  a  member  of  our  first  graduat- 
ing class,  was  a  missionary  in  Africa,  a  worker  died 
bequeathing  to  Miss  Howard  a  baby  girl  rescued 
from  the  bush  where  she  had  been  thrown  to  die. 
When  Miss  Howard  was  obliged  to  return  to  this 
country  on  account  of  African  fevers,  she  brought 
Flora  with  her.  Spelman  became  the  child's  home. 
When  old  enough  she  entered  the  Primary  Depart- 
ment, and  remained  with  us  until  she  had  finished 
the  grades  and  high  school,  and  had  become  pro- 
ficient in  music  and  domestic  arts,  and  had  taken 
her  diploma  for  the  Sunday  School  Teachers'  Train- 
ing Courses.  She  then  did  work  for  the  Red  Cross 
in  Atlanta.  From  a  little  girl  she  had  had  such  a 
great  desire  to  return  to  Africa  as  a  missionary; 
this  desire  was  above  everything  else. 

In  1901  Miss  Emma  B.  DeLany,  anpther  of  our 
graduates,  went  alone  to  the  East  Coast  of  Africa, 
and  to  a  most  difficult  field.  On  her  return  a  boy, 
who  had  been  converted  under  her  labors,  was  very 
anxious  to  accompany  her  to  America  to  be  edu- 
cated. He  wished  to  be  prepared  to  do  for  his  people 
as  Miss  DeLany  had  done.  His  parents,  heathen 
people  still,  were  so  very  opposed  to  this  they  placed 
him  under  guard  until  his  teacher  had  been  gone 
so  long  they  felt  he  was  safe,  then  they  gave  him 
his  freedom.  As  darkness  came  on  he  stole  away 
without  their  knowledge  and  commenced  his  jour- 
ney of  two  hundred  miles  to  the  coast,  hoping  each 
day  he  might  overtake  Miss  DeLany ;  this  he  did  not 
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do.  He  kept  on  his  way,  however,  and  reached  Beira, 
East  Africa,  before  the  steamer  sailed  for  England. 
He  prevailed  upon  the  captain  to  take  him  on  board 
and  allow  him  to  work  his  passage.  From  England 
he  was  able  to  go  on  to  America  by  the  same  method. 
Miss  DeLany  interested  friends  to  give  him  work, 
and  then  his  education  began. 

For  a  short  time  he  was  in  Fernandina,  Florida, 
with  Miss  DeLany,  then  was  placed  in  Selma  Uni- 
versity, Selma,  Ala.,  and  remained  there  for  six 
years.  According  to  Doctor  Pollard's  report  he  was 
an  excellent  student,  making  from  90  to  99  in  all  of 
his  studies.  He  reports  him  as  obedient,  neat,  and 
always  possessing  a  high  esteem  for  teachers  and 
fellow  students.  He  next  went  to  the  National 
Training  School,  Durham,  N.  C.  He  remained  there 
four  years,  and  then  entered  Meharry  Medical  Col- 
lege, Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  graduated  at  the  end  of 
three  years.  He  then  took  a  special  course  on  trop- 
ical diseases  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  made  some  good  friends  among  the  pro- 
fessors, and  was  of  some  assistance  to  them  in  their 
work.  In  vacations  and  in  his  spare  time  at  the 
school  he  was  busy  at  anything  he  could  get  to  do 
to  earn  money.  During  several  summers  he  worked 
in  the  coal-mines.  After  fourteen  years  of  hard 
work  and  hard  study  Doctor  Malekebu  is  ready  to  go 
back  to  his  people  and  begin  a  much  needed  work. 

Flora's  one  great  ambition,  as  has  been  said,  was 
to  go  back  to  Africa  as  a  missionary,  and  it  seems 
such  a  very  wonderful  and  happy  arrangement  that 
these  two  young  people  should  go  back  together. 
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They  sailed  December  29,  1920,  from  New  York, 
on  the  Steamship  Olympic  for  their  field  in  Africa, 
hoping  to  reach  Blantyre,  Nyasaland,  British  East 
Africa,  about  the  first  of  March,  1921.  The  place 
where  they  began  work  was  Doctor  Malekebu's  old 
home,  the  very  point  where  David  Livingstone  died. 
When  they  reached  their  destination  in  the  early 
spring  of  1921  they  found  themselves  surrounded  by 
warring  tribes,  and  the  condition  of  the  country  such 
that  they  were  compelled  to  leave.  Indeed,  they 
were  for  a  time  in  a  good  bit  of  real  danger.  They 
left  very  much  disappointed,  and  have  been  obliged 
to  take  up  work  for  the  present  in  Liberia.  They 
are  still  entertaining  the  hope  of  going  back  to  Doc- 
tor Malekebu's  old  home  when  the  conditions  allow. 
These  two  young  people  are  beautifully  prepared  for 
service  in  their  native  land,  and  have  gone  out  from 
us  full  of  zeal  for  the  Master's  cause.  They  have 
been  chosen  by  One  who  makes  no  mistakes. 

3.  The  Negro  In  Literature  and  Art 

Benjamin  Griffith  Brawley  was  born  in  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  April  22,  1882.  Both  of  his  par- 
ents are  South  Carolinians,  his  father  from  Charles- 
ton, his  mother  from  Columbia.  South  Carolina, 
here,  has  its  significance,  because  colored  people  of 
certain  classes  before  the  war  in  that  State,  espe- 
cially in  Charleston,  were  allowed  openly  to  learn 
how  to  read  and  write.  As  a  result  of  this  pro- 
vision, Mr.  Brawley's  father  was  well  prepared  in 
1865  to  take  immediately  the  best  educational 
advantages  offered  to  Negroes  in  the  South  and  to 
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go  to  Bucknell  University,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated. He  has  always  been  a  teacher  and  an  inspira- 
tion to  his  son. 

Young  Brawley  received  his  primary  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  Peters- 
burg, Va.  He  entered  the  preparatory  department 
of  Morehouse  College  in  the  year  1895,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  college  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  the  year  1901. 

After  his  graduation  he  taught  for  one  year  in 
the  public  schools  of  Florida.  From  that  time 
until  1910  he  taught  in  Morehouse  College,  receiving 
gradual  promotion  until  he  became  the  Professor  of 
English  Language  and  Literature,  the  first  man  in 
the  history  of  the  institution  to  hold  that  chair  dis- 
tinctively. During  his  career  as  a  teacher  in  More- 
house he  received  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
cum  latide,  from  the  University  of  Chicago,  and, 
after  a  year's  residence  at  Harvard  University,  took 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

As  an  author  of  poetry  and  prose  and  as  a  critic 
he  is  well  and  favorably  known.  His  latest  published 
books,  "  The  Negro  in  Literature  and  Art "  and 
"  The  Social  History  of  the  American  Negro,"  are 
carefully  discriminating  and  well  written. 

His  books  and  occasional  essays  have  brought  him 
prominently  before  the  public,  but  his  greatest  con- 
tribution has  been  to  young  people  as  he  has  taught 
them  in  the  classroom  and  met  them  elsewhere  in 
an  easy,  friendly  way.  As  a  student  and  teacher  he 
was  an  inspiration  and  help  to  young  men  at  More- 
house.   As  secretary  of  the  faculty  he  reorganized 
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the  college  work  and  put  it  on  a  credit  basis  in  har- 
mony with  the  standards  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion. At  the  present  writing  he  is  head  of  the 
department  of  English  in  Howard  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


IV 

THE  VIRGINIAS 

1.  Asked  for  Nothing  Beyond  a  Fighting 

Chance 

F  Oyerinde  comes  to  America  he  will  be  helped 
to  his  education."  This,  in  substance,  was  the 
message  from  Dr.  George  R.  Hovey,  former  presi- 
dent of  Virginia  Union  University,  in  reply  to  a  let- 
ter from  Rev.  C.  E.  Smith  in  charge  of  a  mission 
station  of  the  Southern  Board  at  Ogbomoso,  Africa, 
a  school  for  the  education  of  native  children.  Oyer- 
inde, a  pupil  in  this  school,  upon  his  conversion,  had 
expressed  a  strong  desire  to  become  an  evangelist 
to  his  people. 

"  Along  with  this  desire,"  wrote  the  missionary, 
"  Oyerinde  has  a  deep  yearning  in  his  heart  to  get 
a  good  education  and  wants  to  come  to  America  to 
complete  his  education." 

For  several  years  Oyerinde  had  been  working  as 
an  assistant  teacher  in  the  mission  school  at  Ogbo- 
moso and  out  of  a  salary  of  from  seven  to  fifteen  dol- 
lars a  month  saved  about  $150  with  which  to  pay  his 
passage  to  America.  Arriving  in  Richmond  he  had 
$45  left.  "  I  paid  $40  for  my  school  expenses,"  he 
said  in  relating  what  Virginia  Union  University 
had  done  for  him.  "After  I  bought  my  books  all 
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my  money  was  gone.  I  had  nothing  left  to  buy 
heavy  clothing  for  the  cold  weather,  but  kind  friends 
helped  me,  and  by  working  about  two  hours  a  day 
I  got  through  the  first  year." 

So  far  Oyerinde's  story  does  not  differ  radically 
from  the  story  thousands  of  American  boys  and  girls 
might  tell  concerning  their  struggles  to  maintain 
themselves  in  schools  of  higher  learning.  However, 
it  should  be  recorded  that  Oyerinde  was  handicapped 
beyond  the  average.  Like  Bishop  Crowther,  the 
saintly  native  pastor  of  Africa,  he  bore  upon  his 
face  the  marks  of  his  tribe,  made  by  some  sharp 
instrument  when  he  was  a  child.  There  were  twelve 
of  these  tribal  or  identifying  marks,  three  parallel 
with  the  nose  and  three  extending  from  each  ear 
toward  the  chin.  These  marks  so  disfigured  his 
face  that  a  Negro  restaurant  keeper  refused  him 
employment  with  the  remark  that  such  a  face  would 
scare  away  his  customers.  The  story  of  the  years 
Oyerinde  spent  in  America  would  furnish  material 
for  a  stirring  drama  that  should  hearten  any  col- 
ored boy  fighting  his  way  upward  through  difficul- 
ties. For  two  summers  Doctor  Hovey  took  him  to 
his  summer  farm  and  gave  him  work,  but  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  summer  Oyerinde  decided  to 
attempt  once  more  the  all  but  impossible.  Doctor 
Hovey  carries  forward  the  story  from  this  point : 

"  *  Doctor  Hovey,  I  cannot  go  with  you  this 
summer,'  said  Oyerinde. 

"*  Why  not?' 

"  *  I  must  earn  my  own  expenses  as  others  do.' 

"  *  But  you  cannot  work  as  American  boys  do.' 
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"  *  Then  I  must  learn.  I  cannot  be  dependent 
longer.' 

"  He  went  to  New  York  with  others.  He  was 
refused  employment.  The  scars  on  his  cheeks,  tribal 
marks  given  to  the  heathen  baby,  and  the  deter- 
mined, almost  fierce  look  in  his  eyes,  prevented  his 
employment.  For  four  weeks  he  rose  at  three  or 
four  o'clock  each  morning,  bought  an  early  paper, 
selected  some  attractive  advertisement  of  'man 
wanted,'  stationed  himself  before  sunrise  at  the 
office  door  to  be  the  first  applicant — all  in  vain.  No 
one  wanted  him.  He  was  supported  by  the  few 
cents  and  food  given  him  by  his  fellow  students  who 
were  waiters  and  dish-washers  on  the  Fall  River 
boats.  And  all  this  time  he  knew  that  a  postal- 
card  from  him  would  bring  from  his  president  a 
ticket  to  the  farm,  where  he  would  have  enough 
and  to  spare.  Finally  he  secured  work  on  the  boat. 
In  the  fall  he  did  not  like  to  talk  about  it,  but 
from  him  and  his  fellow  students  the  story  was 
learned. 

"  At  length  he  graduated  from  college  and  was  a 
senior  in  the  theological  department.  He  was  a 
brilliant  scholar  and  a  fine  writer  and  speaker.  He 
was  invited  to  give  two  addresses  at  a  missionary 
conference  at  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  (white)  at  Louisville,  and  they  would  not 
let  him  off  without  two  more.  A  professor  after- 
wards said  that  the  school  perhaps  had  never  been 
more  impressed  by  any  missionary  speaker.  Oyer- 
inde  is  now  doing  a  great  work  among  his  Yoruban 
kinsmen." 
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Doctor  William  J.  Clark,  now  president  of 
Virginia  Union  University,  writes  that  Oyerinde 
returned  to  America  on  furlough  a  year  ago;  that 
he  was  married  at  that  time  and  then  went  back, 
resuming  his  work  in  Africa ;  that  he  is  associated 
with  the  missionaries  of  the  Southern  Board,  and 
every  one  of  them  speaks  very  highly  of  him.  "  In 
fact,"  adds  Doctor  Clarke,  "  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  Board  has  characterized  him  as  the  most  suc- 
cessful missionary  in  Africa." 

2.  The  Example  of  Just  Living 

In  addition  to  the  good  news  concerning  Oyerinde, 
Doctor  Clark  directs  our  attention  to  another  man, 
the  story  of  whose  life  has  not  been  published  so 
widely  perhaps  as  that  of  Oyerinde,  and  yet  who  is 
a  resourceful  factor  in  the  development  of  Negro 
churches.  This  man  is  Dr.  J.  E.  Jones.  He  was 
born  in  slavery.  He  entered  the  school  then  known 
as  Richmond  Institute  very  soon  after  its  establish- 
ment, in  '65  or  'QQ;  finishing  his  training  there  he 
entered  Colgate  where  he  completed  the  college 
and  theological  courses.  Since  then  he  has  been  a 
teacher  in  Virginia  Union  University. 

He  is  a  successful  teacher,  a  man  whom  the  boys 
admire  greatly,  whose  influence  is  always  good  and 
uplifting.  For  many  years,  in  addition  to  his  teach- 
ing, he  has  been  the  pastor  of  a  church  in  a 
near-by  rural  district.  Doctor  Clark  received  on 
good  authority  just  a  short  time  ago  a  statement 
that  Doctor  Jones  has  so  modified  the  life  of  that 
community  that  a  visitor  passing  from  his  commun- 
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ity  to  other  near-by  communities  has  commented 
most  emphatically  upon  the  striking  differences.  His 
people  are  dignified,  industrious,  anxious  for  a  good 
educational  opportunity  for  all  of  their  children, 
and  are  progressive  in  many  good  lines  of  endeavor. 
This  is  due  very  largely  to  the  influence  of  Doctor 
Jones  in  this  community. 

In  denominational  movements  of  all  kinds  Doctor 
Jones  is  a  trusted  adviser,  and  the  younger  men  of 
the  ministry,  many  of  whom  have  been  in  his  classes 
in  the  University,  consult  him  on  many  questions 
of  importance.  Doctor  Jones  is  one  of  those  quiet, 
unpretentious  men  who  is  simply  going  about  doing 
his  duty  day  by  day,  but  the  results  are  far  beyond 
the  possibility  of  present  calculation. 

What  a  roll-call  our  colleges  could  furnish  us  in 
the  aggregate ! 

3.  Why  I  Wish  to  Graduate 

(Miss  Jennie  E.  Jackson  was  obliged  to  leave 
school  to  become  a  wage-earner  by  teaching,  and 
thus  was  unable  to  graduate  with  her  class.  Later 
she  returned  and  completed  her  course.  This  per- 
severance is  altogether  characteristic  of  a  great 
host  of  young  men  and  women  enrolled  in  our  Negro 
schools. — C.  H.) 

Not  infrequently  I  have  set  myself  the  task  of 
finding  reasons  why  I  desire  to  do  certain  things  in 
life.  I  cannot  always  explain  why  I  wish  to  do  thus 
and  so ;  but  when  a  thought  like  this  comes,  "  Why  I 
want  to  graduate  at  Storer,"  I  am  able  to  give  not 
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only  one  or  two  reasons,  but  several.  Indeed,  if 
I  were  to  tell  every  one,  I  am  sure  that  you  could 
not  spare  me  sufficient  space  to  record  them.  But  I 
shall  try  to  name  a  few  of  the  very  many  reasons. 

First,  the  impressions  made  in  childhood  are  sel- 
dom forgotten.  My  mother  was  one  of  the  early 
students  of  Storer,  and  how  vividly,  when  a  child, 
do  I  remember  her  speaking  of  Storer,  its  activities, 
and  the  benefits  she  had  derived  from  the  school. 
Before  I  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  twelve,  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  that  some  day  I  was  coming  to 
Storer. 

Then,  too,  the  intellectual  and  Christian  influences 
that  Storer  affords,  and  the  prospect  of  coming  into 
personal  contact  daily  with  her  teachers,  who  are 
graduates  of  noted  Northern  colleges,  influenced  me 
greatly. 

Storer  was  the  first  institution  west  of  Washing- 
ton and  east  of  Ohio  to  espouse  the  education  of 
colored  people,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  colleges  for 
colored  youth  in  the  United  States  and  this  gave  it 
preeminence  in  my  mind. 

Storer  has  a  large  body  of  alumni  and  old  students 
who  have  earned  good  names  and  reflected  honor  on 
the  institution,  and  when  the  later  normal  schools 
came  into  existence  the  alumni  of  Storer  were 
among  the  first  to  aid  and  give  a  helping  hand.  We 
find  them  also  as  members  of  the  faculties  of  these 
schools.  A  noble  work  is  being  done  by  Storer 
and  her  sons  and  daughters — the  outcome  of  which 
eternity  alone  can  unfold.  These,  then,  were  my 
chief  reasons  for  wishing  to  graduate  at  Storer. 
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How  elated  I  was  when  the  time  arrived  in  my  life 
for  me  to  come  to  college !  It  was  a  beautiful  autum- 
nal day  when  I  arrived  on  Camp  Hill.  I  thought  it 
was  a  site  of  surpassing  natural  beauty,  and  I  began 
my  work  overflowing  with  wonder  and  enthusiasm. 
After  being  here  a  short  while  obstacles  arose  that 
prevented  me  from  completing  my  course.  To  relate 
the  sorrow  and  keen  disappointment  of  giving  up 
my  studies  would  be  impossible. 

The  benefits  that  I  had  received  while  at  Storer 
seemed  to  open  the  doors  of  the  world  for  me.  It 
gave  me  a  desire  to  travel,  and  meet  people;  it 
increased  my  efficiency  in  helping  others ;  by  her  aid 
I  was  able  to  become  a  teacher  in  a  village  school, 
and  for  eight  long  years  I  struggled  to  help  others, 
still  cherishing  the  hope  of  returning  to  Storer  and 
completing  my  course.  At  times  it  seemed  impos- 
sible, but  finally  I  find  myself  at  Storer  again,  strug- 
gling and  hoping  to  accomplish  my  long-desired  aim. 
If  I  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  do  this,  although 
realizing  that  I  will  never  be  able  to  pay  the  debt  I 
owe  Storer  for  benefits  received,  my  love  and  loyalty 
will  increase  with  the  coming  years. 

May  I  meet  my  duties  with  a  determination  to  do 
what  is  right,  and  extend  a  hand  of  friendship  to 
help  others  to  rise  and  to  receive  the  same  benefits 
which  I  have  received. — Jennie  E,  Jackson, 

4.  To  Help  Her  Serve  Her  Community 

On  the  seventh  day  of  November,  1883,  in  the  city 
of  Richmond,  Virginia,  a  work  was  begun  which  was 
destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
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in  the  development  and  progress  of  the  Negro  people 
of  the  State,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  country. 

At  that  time,  in  the  vestry  of  the  old  Ebenezer 
Baptist  Church,  Dr.  Lyman  B.  Tefft,  assisted  by  his 
devoted  wife  and  that  consecrated  teacher,  Miss 
Carrie  V.  Dyer,  with  a  little  company  of  children 
which  had  been  gathered  for  this  purpose,  began  an 
educational  work  for  girls  which  through  the  years 
continued  to  grow  in  worth  and  influence,  till  at 
length  it  has  become  what  it  is  today,  one  of  the 
most  progressive,  valuable,  and  advanced  institu- 
tions for  the  education  of  young  women  to  be  found 
in  this  or  any  other  State.  While  there  are  very 
many  schools,  some  of  them  great  in  size  and  finan- 
cial resources,  for  the  industrial  education  of  both 
boys  and  girls.  Hartshorn,  from  the  first  day  of  its 
existence,  was  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  higher  edu- 
cation, the  education  of  all  the  mental  and  moral 
powers  of  the  soul,  and  to  the  making  of  young 
women,  not  mere  drawers  of  water  for  others, 
but  trained  teachers  and  leaders  whose  life  and  work 
would  count  greatly  in  the  development  and  progress 
of  the  race. 

I  have  in  mind  one  of  our  girls  who  completed  the 
normal  course  in  Hartshorn  College  a  few  years  ago. 
Her  home  surroundings  had  not  been  of  the  kind  to 
conduce  to  a  positive  development  in  any  direction. 
She  was  a  girl  of  only  average  ability,  with  no  strik- 
ing characteristics  that  seemed  to  give  promise  of 
more  than  an  ordinary  future.  In  addition  she  had 
the  handicap  of  poor  health,  having  had  several 
quite  serious  attacks  of  illness  during  her  course. 
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After  graduation  she  secured  a  position  to  teach  a 
rural  school  in  Virginia.  She  was  an  earnest  Chris- 
tian girl,  and  she  soon  noted  that  very  little  was 
being  done  for  the  young  people  of  the  community, 
especially  in  the  direction  of  religious  training.  She 
organized  a  young  people's  society  which  became  a 
flourishing  organization.  In  a  field  near  her  school- 
house  the  boys  and  young  men  of  the  whole  district 
were  in  the  habit  of  congregating  on  Sunday  after- 
noons to  engage  in  games  of  all  kinds.  She  inter- 
ested herself  in  these  young  people  and,  after  earnest 
efforts,  succeeded  in  drawing  them  into  a  religious 
service  which  was  started  in  the  schoolhouse  under 
her  direction,  with  Bible  study  and  preaching.  This 
young  girl  had  caught  the  spirit  of  service  empha- 
sized at  Hartshorn  and  allowed  no  barriers  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  worthy  accounting  of  the  one  talent, 
or  two,  with  which  the  Master  had  intrusted  her. 

Such  incidents  could  be  multiplied.  Young  women 
have  been  sent  out  from  this  school  to  be  the  leaders 
of  many  communities  as  teachers,  wives  of  pastors, 
social  workers,  workers  in  the  church  and  Bible 
school,  missionaries,  and  wives  of  missionaries  in 
Africa.  Many  communities  have  been  transformed 
by  them. 

A  girl  can  come  to  Hartshorn  as  a  primary  stu- 
dent, if  her  home  is  in  Richmond,  and  go  from  grade 
to  grade  until  she  has  graduated  from  the  college 
department  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  or  from  the 
normal  department  with  the  privilege  of  being 
granted  a  teacher's  certificate  by  the  State.  If  she 
boards  in  the  institution  she  must  be  prepared  to 
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enter  at  least  the  first  junior  class,  which  corres- 
ponds to  the  seventh  grade  in  any  accredited  public 
school. — George  W.  Rigler,  President. 

5.  For  a  Better  America 

Eugene  Kinckle  Jones  was  a  member  of  the  1906 
class  of  Wayland  College  of  Virginia  Union  Univer- 
sity. He  had  spent  seven  years  in  the  University 
previous  to  his  graduation,  having  been  a  member 
of  the  1906  Academy  Class.  In  the  fall  of  1906  he 
entered  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering  of  Cornell 
University,  at  Ithaca,  New  York.  His  record  in 
class  work  for  the  first  term  in  this  college  was  such 
that  he  was  excused  from  all  of  the  mid-year  exam- 
inations. 

This  exemption  was  providential  as  it  gave  Mr. 
Jones  a  full  week  of  reflection  over  his  future  career. 
He  became  convinced  that  his  prospects  in  the  field 
of  civil  engineering  would  not  be  bright  if  he  decided 
to  remain  in  this  country,  for  he  was  wedded  to  the 
idea  of  abiding  in  the  land  of  his  nativity.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  he  could  better  devote  his  life  in 
trying  to  open  avenues  of  employment  to  colored 
people  and  in  trying  to  prepare  them  for  careers  in 
keeping  with  their  prospects.  He  decided,  therefore, 
to  further  his  studies  in  the  field  of  social  science 
with  the  view  of  taking  up  practical  social  service 
as  a  life-work. 

In  February,  1907,  Mr.  Jones  entered  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of 
Cornell,  selecting  Social  Science  as  his  major  subject 
and  Economics  as  his  minor  subject,  with  Prof. 
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Walter  F.  Willcox  and  Prof.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks, 
respectively,  professors  in  charge.  He  was  told  that 
it  would  probably  require  two  years  for  him  to  com- 
plete the  requirements  for  a  Master's  Degree,  and 
that,  therefore,  it  would  be  June,  1909,  before  he 
could  receive  the  degree,  inasmuch  as  no  degrees  are 
conferred  in  the  month  of  February. 

Without  dwelling  at  any  length  upon  the  taxing 
hours  of  study  and  research  required,  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Jones  had  to  complete  fifty-seven  hours  of  work 
and  prepare  a  thesis  of  172  pages  can  give  a  slight 
idea  of  the  amount  of  work  he  had  to  cover  in  order 
to  complete  the  course  in  a  year  and  a  half  and 
receive  the  Master's  Degree  in  June,  1908.  In  Sep- 
tember of  that  same  year  he  accepted  a  position  as 
teacher  at  State  University  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  where 
he  specialized  in  the  instruction  of  the  social  sci- 
ences, and  incidentally  taught  classes  in  English 
and  mathematics.  The  following  year  he  became 
instructor  in  the  Central  High  School  of  Louisville, 
Ky.  Although  appointed  as  general  assistant,  after 
substituting  in  several  classes  of  English  and  mathe- 
matics, he  found  himself  giving  his  whole  time  to 
the  instruction  of  mechanical  drawing.  This  work 
involved  the  handling  each  day  of  some  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  boys  in  three  different  classes  of 
about  forty  boys  each.  These  boys  were  approach- 
ing or  already  in  the  adolescent  period  of  youth  and 
required  very  careful  and  often  firm  but  sympa- 
thetic supervision. 

In  connection  with  classroom  work  Mr.  Jones  vol- 
untarily assisted  in  the  coaching  of  the  baseball  and 
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football  teams;  also  in  training  a  track  team  for 
field-day  exercises.  In  fact,  he  sought  to  do  all  that 
he  could  to  arouse  a  good  spirit  among  the  students 
and  to  develop  the  idea  of  fair  play  in  all  walks  of 
their  school  career.  He  also  gave  considerable  time 
to  the  study  of  the  technical  side  of  athletics  and 
was  selected  as  referee  or  umpire  in  many  of  the 
games  played  by  this  and  other  schools  in  the  vicin- 
ity. Before  leaving  Louisville  he  was  called  upon 
to  act  in  official  capacities  in  practically  all  of  the 
public  sports  which  were  conducted. 

Mr.  Jones  remained  in  the  high  school  position 
until  April,  1911,  when  without  losing  a  day  of 
work  he  went  to  New  York  City  on  a  year's  leave 
of  absence  granted  by  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Louisville  Public  Schools,  to  take  the  position  of  field 
secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Urban  Conditions 
among  Negroes,  subsequently  consolidated  with 
other  organizations  to  form  the  present  National 
League  on  Urban  Conditions  among  Negroes. 

His  immediate  work  on  accepting  this  appoint- 
ment consisted  of  a  general  social  survey  of  the 
field,  the  preparation  of  maps  showing  the  location 
of  the  colored  population  in  New  York  City,  and 
the  drawing  up  of  a  program  of  work.  His  title  was 
successively  changed  to  Assistant  Director  and  Asso- 
ciate Director,  and  his  work  was  enlarged.  It  now 
covers  not  only  the  general  supervision  of  the  work 
in  New  York  City,  but  the  organization  of  move- 
ments in  cities  throughout  the  South  and  Middle 
West. 

The  League's  activities  comprise  the  following 
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lines:  Travelers'  aid  work;  Big  Brother  and  Big 
Sister  oversight  of  children  from  the  Juvenile 
Courts ;  court  probation  work  with  delinquents ;  em- 
ployment finding  involving  the  organization  of  Ne- 
groes according  to  occupations,  and  the  opening  of 
opportunities  to  Negro  employees  in  lines  previously 
closed  to  them;  better  health  and  housing  cam- 
paigns; the  training  of  social  workers;  the  organ- 
ization of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs;  the  establishment 
of  neighborhood  welfare  organizations;  investiga- 
tion of  general  and  specific  conditions,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  agencies  needed  to  improve  these  condi- 
tions. 

The  cities  in  which  affiliated  or  branch  organiza- 
tions are  now  being  conducted  are : 

New  York,  Philadelphia  (two  organizations), 
Richmond,  Norfolk,  Augusta,  Atlanta,  Savannah, 
Nashville,  Louisville,  and  St.  Louis. 

Affiliated  colleges  that  are  cooperating  in  the 
securing  and  training  of  competent  social  workers 
are  Virginia  Union  University,  Fisk  University, 
Morehouse  College,  and  Talladega  College.  Howard 
University  has  furnished  two  "  fellows "  of  the 
League  who  have  studied  at  the  New  York  School 
of  Philanthropy  and  Columbia  University  and 
received  their  field  experience  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Jones. 

During  the  past  winter  of  1921-22  the  League  in 
New  York  City,  with  a  smaller  staff,  took  on  several 
new  phases  because  of  the  general  need  attending 
the  financial  depression  that  was  felt  throughout  the 
country.    In  addition  to  other  activities,  the  League 
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gave  its  attention  to  the  unemployed  among  the 
colored  people. 

A  shop  for  unemployed  men  was  conducted  for 
about  ten  weeks.  With  a  capacity  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  the  total  attendance  reached 
12,739,  at  a  total  cost  of  $8,430.59.  Among 
other  things  accomplished,  clothing  was  distributed 
among  637  people,  174  women,  160  men,  303  chil- 
dren; two  classes  in  domestic  science  were  organ- 
ized for  colored  girls  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  twenty-five,  and  places  were  found  for  twelve 
colored  girls  in  domestic  science  classes  formed  pri- 
marily for  white  girls;  they  were  paid  $3.00  per 
week  for  six  weeks  while  being  taught.  Employ- 
ment was  secured  for  more  than  four  hundred  men 
on  subway  construction. 

In  order  to  conduct  the  work  of  the  League  it  has 
required  a  force  of  sixteen  paid  workers  in  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  Norfolk,  and  Nashville  in  addition 
to  the  numerous  volunteers  at  work  in  these  and 
other  cities.  Mr.  Jones  is  now  the  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Urban  League. 

Mr.  Jones  found  in  his  brief  public  career  that  no 
success  can  be  certain  and  permanent  that  is 
not  based  upon  a  careful,  well-prepared  program  of 
work  that  had  been  conceived  in  anticipation  of 
opposition  and  misunderstanding.  But,  above  all,  he 
discovered  that  the  positive,  constructive  forces  are 
the  most  important  to  consider,  for  when  one  is  right 
and  his  motives  are  pure,  a  sensible,  sane,  practical 
program  will  by  sheer  power  and  convincing  self- 
assertion  force  its  way  through  all  obstacles  to  ful- 
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filment  and  favor.  This  was  demonstrated  in  the 
well-planned  efforts  to  improve  the  general  housing 
conditions  among  the  colored  population  of  Harlem. 

"  From  the  first  it  could  be  seen  that  there  was 
laxity  on  the  part  of  the  Tenement  House  Depart- 
ment and  the  Police  Department  in  handling  the 
needs  coming  under  their  jurisdiction,"  relates 
Mr.  Jones.  "  Basements  were  not  kept  clean ;  street 
soliciting  was  not  prohibited,  and  the  general  regu- 
lation as  to  the  disposal  of  garbage  and  ashes,  and 
laws  as  to  gambling  and  the  illegal  sale  of  liquor 
were  not  enforced.  The  real  estate  agents  on  one 
hand  were  opposed  to  our  efforts  because  apparently 
they  thought  the  only  result  of  our  activity  would 
be  a  reduction  in  the  net  income  on  the  property 
under  their  control  because  of  the  repairs  which  had 
to  be  made  and  the  regular  janitor  service  which 
would  have  to  be  provided.  The  people  on  the  other 
hand  were  naturally  suspicious  because  they  were 
afraid  that  we  would  bring  individuals  into  court 
and  in  other  ways  into  the  limelight  in  order  to  tes- 
tify as  to  the  improper  conditions  with  which  they 
were  acquainted. 

"  Regardless  of  these  facts,  we  knew  our  ground 
because  our  investigations  as  to  the  conditions  and 
their  causes  had  been  thoroughly  made  and  our  pro- 
gram of  work  had  been  very  carefully  planned. 
We  have  carried  out  our  program.  The  real  estate 
agents  are  cooperating  in  our  efforts,  the  people  are 
enthusiastic  in  their  support,  and  the  Police  and 
Tenement  House  Departments  are  more  active  in  the 
colored  districts  than  they  have  been  before  in  the 
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history  of  the  city.  In  fact,  so  active  have  they 
been  that  for  a  period  the  amount  of  tenement-house 
violations  and  the  number  of  women  arrested  for 
soliciting  in  the  colored  districts  increased  to  a  point 
far  out  of  proportion  to  the  Negro  population  in  the 
city." 


THE  CAROLINAS 

1.  Hungry — But  Not  for  Husks 

WAS  born  of  slave  parents,  John  and  Malsey 
Hayes,  November,  1850,  in  Sampson  County, 
North  Carolina.  My  early  chances  of  an  education 
were  destroyed.  My  parents  remained  to  bless  me 
after  twenty-one  summers  had  passed. 

Before  the  Civil  War,  I  was  a  cowboy ;  during  it  a 
teamster  and  ploughboy.  Subsequently,  I  was  hired 
out  by  my  father,  then  the  Sampson  of  his  county, 
and  regarded  as  the  smartest  mechanic  and  man-of- 
many-works  throughout  that  county.  He  put  me 
under  the  employ  of  a  good  man. 

Despite  the  criticism.s  made  by  many  Negroes 
against  Southern  white  men,  I  am  a  living  witness 
of  the  Christianity  of  the  good  people  in  that  sec- 
tion of  America,  for  it  is  to  the  spiritual  teachings 
of  the  pious  Mr.  Iszel,  my  employer,  and  his  devoted 
wife,  I  owe  the  most  sacred  and  valuable  of  all  my 
acquirements — the  conversion  and  the  salvation  of 
my  soul.  Thus  aroused  to  a  sense  of  my  obligation 
to  my  Creator,  under  the  preachings  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Parker,  pastor  of  the  Springvale  Baptist 
Church,  I  publicly  professed  a  hope  in  Jesus  and 
connected  myself  with  that  church. 
172 
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The  following  year,  I,  with  six  others,  under  the 
leadership  of  Rev.  D.  T.  Best,  organized  the  First 
Negro  Baptist  Church  of  Magnolia,  of  which  I  was 
made  a  deacon.  At  my  conversion,  I  was  made  sen- 
sible of  a  call  to  the  ministry,  but  it  was  not  until 
1870  that  I  consented  to  obey  the  Heavenly  Voice. 
Sometimes  God  uses  homely  methods  to  register  his 
will  concerning  us.    It  was  so  in  my  case. 

My  desire  for  an  education  was  aroused  by  the 
sight  of  an  educated  hog  at  a  show.  I  said  to  myself, 
"  I,  too,  must  get  an  education."  From  that  day 
till  now  I  have  not  ceased  searching  for  knowledge. 
Hence,  in  1871,  I  succeeded  in  entering  Shaw  Colle- 
giate Institute  (now  Shaw  University) .  There  my 
whole  life  was  reshaped  and  my  purpose  definitely 
fixed  under  the  guiding  star  of  the  late  Dr.  H.  M. 
Tupper,  president.  Entering  the  lowest  class,  I  con- 
tinued in  school  seven  years.  During  this  time  I 
was  fortunate  in  the  way  of  securing  work.  Presi- 
dent Tupper  assigned  me  in  turn  the  duties  of 
sweeping,  dusting,  bell-man,  and  depot  officer.  Af- 
terwards the  president  allowed  me  privileges  in  the 
school  which  were  not  enjoyed  by  the  majority  of 
students.  These  privileges  the  other  male  students 
could  not  understand,  so  in  a  committee  of  the  whole 
they  approached  the  president,  requesting  an  expla- 
nation. His  reply  was :  "  Hayes  has  been  here 
a  number  of  years  and  has  never  given  me  any 
trouble.  He  is  going  to  Africa  as  a  missionary,  and 
I  have  turned  him  loose  to  get  a  wife,  if  he  can."  I 
succeeded  in  selecting  a  partner  for  life  but  unfor- 
tunately she  died. 
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Having  taken  a  course  in  missionary  training,  I 
came  to  Liberia,  July,  1881,  v/here  I  have  operated 
ever  since.  Brewerville  and  its  vicinity  were  chosen 
as  my  special  field  of  work.  Here  I  found  the  Zion 
Grove  Baptist  Church  barely  organized.  Its  pastor, 
Rev.  John  Wilkins,  was  in  feeble  health  and  died  the 
same  year. 

After  organizing  the  Bible  school,  now  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  Republic,  I  made  journeys  into  the 
interior  among  the  heathen,  where  I  studied  their 
life  and  customs  with  a  view  to  rendering  the  best 
possible  service. 

Among  the  first  preachers  in  the  country,  con- 
verted under  my  ministry,  are  Rev.  A.  L.  Brisbane, 
Rev.  E.  L.  Parker,  and  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Davis.  There 
are  many  other  younger  ministers  of  whom  I  feel 
proud.  In  order  to  stick  to  my  bush  as  a  missionary 
I  refused  four  offers  with  alluring  monetary  consid- 
erations, each  of  which  would  have  brought  me  four 
times  my  present  salary  of  three  hundred  dollars  per 
annum. 

I  have  held  the  following  positions:  Pastor  of 
Zion  Grove  Baptist  Church  for  four  years ;  tutor  of 
Ricks  Institute,  a  Baptist  mission,  for  seven  years; 
moderator  of  the  largest  Baptist  Association  in 
Liberia  for  nine  years;  superintendent  of  Concord 
Industrial  School  for  twelve  years. — James  0.  Hayes. 

2.  College  Prayer-Meetings  a  Source  of 
Strength 

First,  I  am  glad  to  say  I  was  blessed  with  good 
Christian  parents.    As  I  was  afflicted  with  serious 
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curvature  of  the  spine,  my  mother  seemed  to  be 
more  devoted  to  me  than  the  other  children ;  still  she 
did  not  fail  to  chastise  me  when  it  was  necessary. 
She  taught  me  daily  to  be  good,  honest,  truthful, 
industrious,  to  obey  my  parents  and  teachers,  and  to 
be  kind  to  every  one.  She  also  took  much  pains  in 
sending  me  to  Sunday  school,  and  as  soon  as  I  got 
large  enough  my  father  said  I  must  go  to  public 
school  because  he  was  determined  that  I  should  have 
a  good  education.  Very  early  I  was  taught  to  work 
at  farming  and  domestic  affairs.  Thus  my  physical 
system  gathered  firmness  to  endure  hardships  to  sus- 
tain me  in  action  and  to  support  mind  and  heart  in 
the  battle  of  life. 

At  different  periods  I  attended  the  public  school 
and  was  fond  of  my  books.  My  father  would  often 
inquire  how  I  was  getting  along  in  my  studies, 
and  when  my  teacher  told  him  I  was  far  enough 
advanced  to  go  to  boarding-school,  we  were  as  happy 
as  we  could  be.  Our  bright  hopes  soon  faded. 
Death,  with  awful  violence,  came  into  our  dear  fam- 
ily and  deprived  me  of  a  kind,  loving  mother ;  in  less 
than  a  year  my  dear  father  also  departed  to  be  with 
Jesus,  and  I  was  left  alone. 

I  was  sometimes  thoughtful  and  devotional,  while 
yet  living  without  God.  For  two  years  I  labored, 
reasoned,  studied,  and  sometimes  prayed,  in  my  way, 
for  useful  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  prevailing  pow- 
ers. Finally,  there  was  a  revival  at  the  church  at 
home,  Fairfax,  S.  C,  and  one  of  my  classmates  was 
converted.  After  that  she  came  to  me  and  asked  me 
to  accept  the  blessed  Saviour.    A  text,  "  Choose  you 
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this  day  whom  ye  will  serve,'*  helped  me  to  make  my 
choice,  and  I  accepted  the  dear  Lord  as  my  Saviour. 
Since  then  I  have  been  trying  to  do  as  he  would  have 
me  do. 

The  thought  of  an  education  still  rested  on  my 
mind.  I  could  not  see  the  way  as  I  had  no  one  to 
help  me.  I  still  prayed  for  the  opportunity,  and  the 
Lord  answered  my  prayer.  One  of  my  friends,  who 
had  been  graduated  from  Mather  School,  advised  me 
to  send  an  application.  I  did  so  and  was  accepted 
and  entered  the  school ;  the  fact  that  it  was  a  Chris- 
tian school  was  a  great  help  to  me.  I  was  in  that 
formative  period  of  my  life  when  I  needed  just  that 
personal  guidance  which  Mather  gave  me. 

I  was  in  school  three  years  and  finished  the  course 
in  May,  1907.  Nothing  helped  me  more  than  the 
daily  little  prayer-meetings  with  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. 

The  following  year  I  was  called  by  the  principal 
to  fill  the  place  of  assistant  matron,  a  position  of 
hard  labor,  care,  and  anxiety;  but  by  the  Lord's 
help,  I  succeeded  in  the  work.  The  next  year  I  was 
called  to  teach  a  public  school.  The  term  was  short, 
yet  I  never  enjoyed  a  work  so  much,  trying  to  impart 
to  those  dear  little  children  the  blessings  of  God  as 
they  had  been  taught  to  me.  I  was  successful  in  my 
teaching  and  gained  the  love  of  the  children.  I  had 
two  converts,  for  the  Lord  was  leading  and  guiding 
me.  Again  I  was  called  to  Mather  to  take  the  place 
of  assistant  matron.  I  was  glad  to  accept  because 
the  school  is  dear  to  me.  It  has  done  so  much  for 
me.    It  is  a  real  comfort  and  pleasure  to  help  as  I 
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can.  I  feel  very  grateful  to  Mather  School  for  the 
best  there  is  in  me,  and  wish  for  it  all  honor  and 
success.— Laura  L,  Addison. 

3.  Max  Yergan 

The  First  Secretary  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion to  go  to  Africa 

Back  in  July,  1892 — the  19th,  to  be  exact — in 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  a  certain  colored  boy  began  life;  let 
us  consider  the  years  he  spent  in  grade  school,  gram- 
mar school,  and  high  school;  then  the  four  years 
as  a  young  man  in  Shaw  University  and  a  diploma 
granted  there  "  with  honors  "  in  1914 ;  take  into 
consideration  his  athletic  record  and  his  record  for 
Christian  work  while  at  college,  and  that  of  his  first 
two  years  in  Association  work  as  traveling  student 
secretary.  Then  keep  in  mind  his  Association  war 
work  among  the  black  troops  of  Africa,  which 
brought,  among  other  commendations,  mention  in 
dispatches  for  "  meritorious  service  on  the  field  " ; 
and  the  time  served — shuttlelike — in  America  as  re- 
cruiting officer  for  colored  war  workers,  in  France 
as  field  secretary  among  these  workers,  and  his  final 
war  bit,  back  in  America  again  as  chaplain  in  the 
United  States  Army.  And  top  all  that  with  another 
year  as  traveling  secretary,  and  you  have  the  life  of 
Max  Yergan  in  tabloid  form. 

Preparation — application — 

And  now,  with  deep  humility  but  with  an  unshak- 
able conviction  that  God  has  called  him — Max  Yer- 
gan  is   eager  to   start   back  to   Africa   to   carry 
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the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  childlike,  teachable 
folks  there. 

In  1916,  when  Max  Yergan  struggled  with  the 
question  of  going  out  to  Africa  the  first  time,  he 
spent  an  entire  night  in  prayer;  that  attitude  of 
mind  characterizes  him  now  and  accounts  for  the 
continued  writing  of  "  success  "  after  his  name.  And 
he  says  he  might  just  as  well  stop  before  starting, 
that  he  might  just  as  well  stay  in  America,  as  to 
go  unstrengthened  by  an  overwhelming  volume 
of  prayer,  constantly  offered  by  Associations  and 
friends  here. 

Livingstone's  dying  prayer  was  for  light  and  heal- 
ing for  his  beloved  Dark  Continent.  Max  Yergan 
says  he  "  will  not  be  able  to  rest "  if  he  does  not  go 
back  to  those  people.  The  spirit  and  principles  of 
Christ  implanted  in  those  lives  will  be  his  task. 

Stupendous?  Impossible?  Yes!  Unless  North 
America  prays  and  unless  North  America  pays. 

No  less  brave,  no  less  a  pioneer,  Susie  Wiseman 
Yergan,  with  unfaltering  courage  and  a  faith  as 
stanch  as  that  of  her  young  husband,  is  facing 
unflinchingly  the  long  voyage  and  the  six-years'  resi- 
dence in  Africa.  Mrs.  Yergan  is  also  a  graduate 
of  Shaw  University,  '16,  and  taught  for  three 
years  following  graduation,  the  last  one  at  her  Alma 
Mater. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Yergan — ^to  say  nothing  of 
Frederick  Max  Yergan,  aged  five  months,  for  he  was 
born  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1921 — sailed  from  New 
York  on  December  3,  1921. — From  Foreign  Work 
Division,  Y.  M,  C,  A, 
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Others  Have  Gone  Out  to  Bless  the  Negro 

Race 

A  Letter  from  President  Peacock,  of  Shaw 

Max  Yergan  is  the  most  striking  personality 
which  has  gone  out  from  Shaw  in  recent  years.  Yer- 
gan came  of  a  very  humble  home  and  worked  his 
way  through  the  Academy  and  College  at  Shaw.  I 
need  not  say  more  than  what  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  says 
about  him,  only  to  add  my  personal  word  that  he  is 
an  outstanding  example  of  what  Christian  education 
can  do  for  the  Negro.  If  Shaw  had  done  nothing 
else  than  produce  Max  Yergan  in  the  last  decade,  all 
money  expended  would  be  worth  while.  From  such 
lives  we  derive  the  surest  dividends. 

But  Max  Yergan  is  only  one  of  hundreds  who  have 
gone  out  from  Shaw  to  bless  the  Negro  Race.  We 
have  so  many  outstanding  leaders  in  the  ministry, 
in  education,  and  in  medicine,  that  it  is  hard  to  select 
any  particular  one  for  consideration.  I  think  of  Dr. 
N.  F.  Roberts,  one  of  Shaw's  graduates  under  Doc- 
tor Tupper,  who  has  taught  in  this  Institution  in 
the  Department  of  Theology  for  forty-six  years — a 
noble  example  of  loyalty  to  the  ideals  of  our  Chris- 
tian religion.  Doctor  Pegues,  Dean  of  the  Theolog- 
ical School,  is  another  worthy  example  of  Christian 
education.  W.  S.  Turner,  Dean  of  Men  here,  had 
very  limited  advantages  when  a  boy.  He  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  intellectual  men  of  his  race  in 
North  Carolina.  After  graduating  from  Shaw, 
he  took  his  Master's  Degree  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 
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4.  Building  for  His  Race 

Gordon  B.  Hancock  graduated  from  Benedict  Col- 
lege in  1911  and  took  his  B.  D.  degree  in  1912. 
Immediately  after  his  graduation  in  1911  he  was 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Bethlehem  Baptist 
Church,  Newberry,  S.  C,  which  pastorate  he  held 
only  thirteen  months,  during  which  short  time  God 
blessed  the  church  with  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  baptisms  and  equally  as  many  accessions  by 
letter  and  restoration.  From  the  pastorate  of  this 
exceptionally  fine  congregation  he  was  elected  prin- 
cipal of  Seneca  Institute,  Seneca,  S.  C,  over  which 
school  he  presided  for  six  years.  During  the  six 
years  the  school  was  lifted  out  of  all  debt;  a  beauti- 
ful three-story  brick  building  was  erected  which,  by 
competent  persons,  was  pronounced  one  of  the  most 
well-appointed  school  buildings  in  the  State.  The 
student  body  was  increased  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  more  than  three  hundred;  the  faculty  was 
increased  from  three  to  seven  and  from  one  college 
graduate  to  four.  The  students  were  able  to  finish 
their  college  work  at  Morehouse  and  Benedict  in 
four  years  with  but  few  exceptions.  During  the  six 
years  that  he  served  at  Seneca  Institute  there  was 
only  one  expulsion  among  the  young  men,  while 
among  the  young  women  there  was  neither  expulsion 
nor  suspension.  The  white  citizens  were  not  only 
loud  in  their  praise  of  the  school,  but  were  liberal  in 
contributing  to  its  support. 

As  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  Seneca  Insti- 
tute he  sought  to  give  the  students  an  ample  f ounda- 
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tion  in  the  languages;  he  therefore  spent  the  sum- 
mer of  1914  in  Europe  and  especially  in  Latin  lands. 
He  made  this  sacrifice  to  the  end  that  the  students 
might  have  a  living  interest  in  their  work. 

In  1918  he  resigned  the  principalship  of  the 
school  to  accept  a  chaplaincy  in  the  United  States 
Army,  but  before  he  could  go  across  the  Armistice 
was  signed.  He  therefore  decided  to  give  his  time 
to  some  intensive  study  in  the  Northern  universities. 
He  entered  Colgate  in  the  fall  of  1918,  and  although 
they  would  not  admit  him  to  the  senior  class  because 
more  than  a  year's  work  was  required  for  their 
bachelor's  degree,  he  did  all  of  the  work  assigned  in 
one  year  and  took  his  A.  B.  in  1919.  He  took  more 
than  a  year  of  work  in  theology  in  one  year,  and  in 
1920  he  took  the  B.  D.  degree,  was  one  of  the  com- 
mencement speakers  and  vice-president  of  the  Stu- 
dent Association. 

Last  September  (1921),  he  entered  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  applied  himself  wholly  to  the  field  of 
social  ethics,  and  although  he  had  had  no  French 
and  German  which  are  indispensable  requisites  for 
a  graduate  degree  at  Harvard,  he  managed  to  do  ail 
the  work  for  a  Master's  degree  and  had  removed  all 
conditions  in  modern  languages,  and  will  therefore 
receive  the  degree  some  time  during  this  school  year 
(1922). 

Upon  his  first  graduation  from  Colgate  he  was 
offered  the  principalship  of  a  school  in  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  with  a  salary  of  more  than  $3,000  per  year; 
this  offer  he  refused.  Upon  his  second  gTaduation 
he  was  offered  a  position  in  Philadelphia  with  a  sal- 
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ary  of  $1,250,  with  $1,200  additional  for  traveling 
expenses ;  this  offer  was  likewise  refused.  The  rea- 
sons for  giving  these  offers  no  consideration  were 
that  he  might  go  again  to  his  people  in  the  South  and 
give  his  life  to  their  upbuilding.  He  has  now  begun 
work  at  Virginia  Union  University,  where  he  is  serv- 
ing as  a  teacher  among  his  own  people.  This  is  what 
he  himself  says :  "  If  I  can  succeed  in  doing  for  these 
young  men  what  was  done  for  me,  I  shall  count  no 
sacrifice  as  made  in  vain.  The  ideals  of  dear  Doctor 
Osborn  and  Miss  Hunsicker  are  luring  me  on  to 
serve,  and  I  ask  no  greater  advantage  in  life."  Doc- 
tor Osborn  was  the  President  of  Benedict  College  at 
the  time  Gordon  B.  Hancock  was  in  school,  and  Miss 
Hunsicker  was  his  English  teacher. — President  C.  B, 
Antisdel, 

5.  Honored  by  His  State 

I  was  born  July  11,  1871,  on  a  small  rented  farm 
seventeen  miles  in  the  country  and  three  miles  from 
a  railroad-station.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  I  entered 
Benedict  College,  Columbia,  S.  C.  In  1892  I  finished 
the  Academic  Department  and  in  June  of  the  same 
year  went  to  Chicago,  111.,  in  search  of  a  position. 
My  first  job  was  to  fill  water-pitchers  with  ice- 
water  ;  soon  after  that  I  was  taught  how  to  wait  on 
the  guests.  At  the  opening  of  the  World's  Fair  in 
1893,  I  got  a  position  as  watchman.  While  working 
at  the  Fair  I  took  the  civil  service  examination  for  a 
letter-carrier.  Nine  months  later  I  was  appointed. 
In  1897,  I  joined  the  State  militia  of  Illinois.  In 
1898,  I  received  a  furlough  from  the  Post  Office 
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Department  with  an  indefinite  term,  and  went  to 
Cuba,  a  non-commissioned  officer  in  Comxpany  "  C," 
U.  S.  V.  Eleven  months  later,  I  returned  to  my 
position,  where  I  remained  until  September  27, 1906, 
when  I  resigned  on  account  of  my  father's  death,  and 
came  South  to  take  charge  of  his  estate. 

Soon  after  reaching  my  South  Carolina  home,  I 
organized  a  school  for  farmers  in  one  room  of  my 
house.  On  February  17,  1908,  I  was  elected  Secre- 
tary of  the  South  Carolina  Colored  State  Fair  Asso- 
ciation ;  and  January  1,  1909,  I  was  appointed  State 
Organizer  of  the  National  Business  League,  by 
Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  who  was  its  president. 
March  1  of  the  same  year,  I  resigned,  to  accept  a 
position  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  I 
am  Instructor  of  Intensive  Farming  for  the  colored 
farmers  of  my  county  and  two  adjoining  counties. 

I  have  more  than  one  hundred  farmers  to  whom 
I  give  personal  instructions.  Only  three  colored 
instructors  have  been  appointed  in  the  State.  I  was 
the  first  of  the  three,  and  was  called  upon  by  the 
Department  State  Agent  to  give  my  coworkers  their 
first  instructions.  There  is  a  general  movement 
among  the  farmers  to  better  their  condition.  I  like 
the  work,  and  hope  to  see  great  results. 

I  have  five  hundred  acres  of  farm-lands,  includ- 
ing one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  timber-land  and 
twelve  dwelling-houses;  a  twelve-room,  two-story 
house  in  Chicago,  and  one  lot,  one  three-room  dwell- 
ing-house ;  also  a  lot  and  a  ten-room  dwelling-house, 
where  I  live,  in  Sumter. — R.  W.  Westberry. 


VI 
MISSISSIPPI  GRIT  AND  GRACE 

1.  Webster's  Dictionary  His  Pillow 

JOHN  CALHOUN  HILL  always  said  that  he  was 
going  to  be  a  lawyer  and  consistently  directed 
his  efforts  in  that  channel.  To  this  end,  after  finish- 
ing the  public  schools  of  Homes  County,  Miss.,  he 
went  to  Ouachita  Parish,  Louisiana,  in  search  of  a 
school.  Superintendent  D.  M.  Sholars,  who  was  also 
a  prominent  member  of  the  bar  at  Monroe,  La.,  gave 
him  a  license  to  teach  school,  informing  him  that 
all  the  schools  were  "  taken  up  "  except  Logtown, 
which  no  teacher  would  have  on  account  of  the 
stubbornness  of  the  patrons  and  the  unruly  children. 
John  said  he  would  try  it.  So  he  started  out  on 
foot,  with  his  certificate  in  his  pocket,  his  books  and 
clothing  on  his  back,  and  thirty-five  cents  in  cash 
to  begin  life  in  Logtown,  sixteen  miles  down  the 
Ouachita  River.  That  night  he  stayed  with  the  pas- 
tor, who  helped  him  to  get  the  contract  for  the 
school. 

He  taught  this  school  two  sessions,  and  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  respect  of  both  races  and  was  loved 
by  the  children.  He  chopped  cotton  mornings,  eve- 
nings, and  Saturdays  to  pay  his  board,  because  he 
was  determined  to  save  all  he  could.  Just  before 
184 
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going  to  Louisiana  he  attended  a  Sunday  school  con- 
vention at  Goodman,  Miss.  He  sat  in  the  audience 
with  the  other  boys  and  noticed  how  Rev.  E.  B. 
Topp,  a  student  in  Jackson  College,  was  v^^ithout  a 
match  in  all  debates.  He  decided  then  and  there  to 
strike  out  for  college. 

That  fall  John  entered  Jackson  College  where  he 
remained  four  years  supporting  himself  partly  by 
sawing  wood  and  partly  by  washing  dishes.  He 
was  converted  the  first  year  and  baptized  by  Rev. 
Marion  Dunbar,  whose  granddaughter  he  after- 
wards married.  While  in  school  his  clothes  were 
very  often  threadbare,  and  sometimes  the  white 
threads  were  blacked  with  ink,  as  well  as  his  big 
toe  when  it  would  stick  out  of  his  shoe. 

After  graduating  at  Jackson  he  began  to  lay  plans 
for  entering  the  Law  Department  of  Central  Ten- 
nessee College,  at  Nashville.  The  president  of  the 
college  gave  him  very  little  encouragement,  saying 
he  did  not  believe  colored  lawyers  could  succeed  in 
the  South,  on  account  of  race  prejudice.  To  this 
John  replied  that  he  had  not  come  to  Nashville  to 
decide,  but  at  that  place  to  prepare  to  practise  law. 

After  matriculating  he  had  only  eleven  dollars 
left,  ten  of  which  he  paid  for  a  month's  board.  He 
began  at  once  to  hunt  for  work.  One  day  after  hav- 
ing gone  to  several  places  he  ventured  into  the  crim- 
inal court  and  boldly  asked  Judge  Ridley,  the  presid- 
ing officer  of  the  court,  for  work,  explaining  to  him 
his  condition  and  emphasizing  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  law-student.  The  judge  gave  him  a  note  to  Mrs. 
Ridley.     He  delivered  the  note  and  was  employed 
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at  once.  His  duties  were  to  make  fires,  carry  out 
ashes,  wash  off  the  porch  and  steps,  sweep  the  side- 
walks, and  wait  on  the  table  three  times  a  day  for 
his  meals.  Things  went  along,  smoothly  for  a  while, 
and  John  became  quite  a  favorite  of  the  judge  who 
used  to  quiz  him  sometimes  about  the  law.  Because 
of  his  political  activities  he  lost  his  position. 

Three  or  four  days  before  a  certain  fall  election, 
John  was  strolling  down  the  streets  one  night,  when 
he  saw  a  large  crowd  of  people  gathering  on  Broad 
Street.  It  was  a  political  meeting,  and  no  sooner 
had  the  speaker  finished  than  the  crowd  set  up  a 
yell  for  a  volunteer  to  answer  this  eloquent  partisan. 
John  jumped  upon  the  stand,  and  answered  him  in 
a  way  that  gave  satisfaction  to  the  crowd  and  credit 
to  his  party.  The  chairman  of  the  local  campaign 
committee  at  once  employed  him  to  speak  for  the 
remaining  nights  for  his  party.  He  realized  enough 
out  of  this  fund  to  pay  for  his  board  and  other 
expenses  for  the  next  three  months.  The  remain- 
ing months  of  that  year  John  slept  on  the  floor  of 
the  school  building,  with  only  his  overcoat  as  cover, 
and  a  Webster's  Dictionary  as  his  pillow. 

As  the  time  for  graduation  drew  near,  John  suf- 
fered in  anticipation  of  the  embarrassment  that 
would  be  his  because  of  his  lack  of  respectable  cloth- 
ing. He  had  been  earning  small  amounts  of 
money  working  up  cases  for  lawyers  who  would  in 
return  divide  the  fee  with  him.  He  was  elected  salu- 
tatorian  of  his  class  and  secretary  of  the  class  organ- 
ization, and,  let  it  be  said,  graduated  with  the  degree 
of  LL.  B.  He  rented  a  suit  and  some  college  mates 
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paid  for  his  shave  and  hair-cut.  He  did  not  have 
the  required  ten  dollars  to  pay  for  his  diploma  and 
license,  so  he  paid  the  two  dollars  for  his  license, 
telling  the  president  that  he  would  make  the  license 
pay  for  the  diploma.  The  other  three  Bachelors  of 
Law  went  to  their  rooms  that  night  in  great  glee, 
and  John  as  soon  as  he  got  a  chance  went  to  his 
pallet  in  the  schoolroom. 

The  next  morning  he  rose  as  usual  and  went  down- 
town to  the  criminal  court-room.  He  volunteered 
to  defend  a  woman  charged  with  assault  and  bat- 
tery, won  the  case,  and  she  gave  him  five  dollars. 

The  next  day  there  was  an  excursion  from  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  to  Louisville,  run  by  a  friend  of  John's 
who  allowed  him  to  go  that  far  on  the  train  free 
of  charge.  He  was  en  route  to  Chicago,  where  he 
arrived  with  only  sixty-five  cents.  He  went  at  once 
to  the  court-house,  took  the  examination  to  prac- 
tise law,  and  was  successful,  but  after  the  clerk  had 
sworn  him  in  he  was  greatly  startled  when  told  he 
could  pay  the  cost  of  enrolment,  which  was  the  sum 
of  ten  dollars.  John  begged  the  court's  pardon  and 
said  he  did  not  have  the  money.  Another  colored 
lawyer  named  L.  J.  Washington  paid  the  fee  for 
him  and  invited  the  young  attorney  to  visit  him  at 
his  earliest  convenience. 

He  next  was  employed  by  a  lady  to  put  five 
tons  of  coal  in  the  cellar  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents 
per  ton.  While  at  this  employment  a  white  man 
came  along  and  asked  where  a  good  lawyer  could 
be  found — a  colored  one  preferred.  John  at  once 
told  him  to  go  to  a  certain  number  on  La  Salle 
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Street,  and  he  would  find  a  young  lawyer  there  who 
would  suit  him.  As  soon  as  the  man  was  out  of 
sight  John  took  the  nearest  way  home,  and  when 
the  white  man  arrived  the  young  opportunist  had 
changed  clothes  and  was  able  to  receive  his  pros- 
pective client  in  such  fashion  that  the  man  never 
discovered  him  to  be  the  coal-heaver  he  had  accosted. 
John  was  given  the  case  and  received  fifteen  dollars 
as  his  fee. 

After  a  time  he  opened  a  law  office,  but  in  a  few 
months  returned  South  to  Meridian,  Miss.,  where, 
after  passing  another  examination,  he  was  admitted 
to  legal  practise. 

John  was  the  first  Negro  to  leave  the  State  of 
Mississippi  and  take  a  college  law  course.  He  was 
the  first  one  to  be  admitted  to  practise  law  in 
Mississippi  under  the  much  talked  of  and  despised 
Annotated  Code  of  1892.  He  has  outlived  opposi- 
tion and  built  up  a  paying  practise.  He  has  been 
nominated  for  Congress  three  times  in  succession 
by  the  Republicans  of  the  Fifth  District  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

In  1905,  he  published  the  first  volume  of  "  Pic- 
colo," a  book  of  one  hundred  and  forty  pages,  con- 
sisting of  poems  and  short  stories.  The  next  year 
he  began  the  publication  of  "  The  Meridian  Head- 
light," a  weekly  newspaper  which  was  started  in 
the  interests  of  his  race  and  his  party. 

Mr.  Hill  has  lived  in  Meridian  since  1894.  He 
is  a  member  of  The  New  Hope  Baptist  Church  and 
a  teacher  in  the  Sunday  school.  He  is  one  of  the 
founders  of  The  Meridian  Baptist  Seminary,  and 
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helped  organize  the  first  Negro  Baptist  Young  Peo- 
ple's Union  in  Mississippi. 

2.  Some  One  to  Walk  With  Her 

My  parents  were  born  slaves  with  never  a  day  of 
schooling.  Not  desiring  that  I  should  come  up  the 
way  they  did,  they  started  me  in  the  fall  of  1884 
to  the  district  school.  It  may  be  well  to  say  that  I 
am  the  seventh  among  eleven  children.  When  I 
was  nine  and  a  half  years  of  age,  by  the  hand  of 
my  God-fearing  parents,  I  accepted  Christ  as  my 
friend,  and  since  that  day  my  soul  has  reached  out 
to  bring  the  other  man  to  Christ. 

When  twelve  and  a  half  years  of  age  I  finished 
the  district  schools.  At  this  stage  I  was  fairly  well 
versed  in  arithmetic,  so  my  mother  made  me  the 
pedler.  On  going  to  Jackson  I  had  to  pass  Jackson 
College,  and  I  shall  never  forget  how  I  longed  that 
the  time  might  come  v/hen  I  would  be  a  student  in 
that  institution.  My  sister  Martha  had  also  finished 
the  district  school,  and  my  parents  desired  to  send 
her  to  Jackson  College,  but  financial  circumstances 
were  such  that  they  could  not  board  her  there,  there- 
fore they  decided  that  she  should  walk  a  trip  of  nine 
and  a  half  miles  a  day.  She  was  willing  to  walk, 
but  alas !  there  was  no  one  to  walk  with  her.  Mother 
decided  that  it  was  too  far  for  her  alone. 

One  day,  when  my  mother  and  I  were  returning 
from  Jackson,  we  met  President  Charles  Ayer  of 
Jackson  College.  My  mother  told  him  her  circum- 
stances and  asked  him  if  she  might  send  me  to  ac- 
company Martha  although  I  was  not  of  college  age. 
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"  Send  him  along,"  said  President  Ayer. 

I  entered  the  lower  preparatory  class  in  Jackson 
College.  For  seven  years  I  made  this  nine-mile  trip 
per  day.  To  maintain  my  stay  in  school  I  worked 
on  the  farm  with  my  parents,  cleared  farms  at 
night,  and  split  rails  and  cut  cord-wood  during  sum- 
mer vacations.  I  was  a  gunner  from  childhood. 
Birds,  squirrels,  rabbits,  and  ducks  fell  victims  to 
my  marksmanship  and  my  college  president  was 
kind  enough  to  accept  these  as  a  part  of  my  tuition. 

While  in  Jackson  College  I  learned  of  African 
heathenism,  and  I  promised  my  heavenly  Father  if 
he  would  bring  me  into  manhood  I  would  go  to 
Africa  and  preach  the  gospel.  In  1898,  I  left  Jack- 
son College  with  my  diploma  in  my  hand  and  forty 
cents  in  my  pocket  and  a  determination  to  preach  the 
gospel  in  Africa.  At  once  I  set  out  to  make  money 
to  pay  my  passage  to  Africa.  I  saved  enough  money 
to  come  to  Chicago,  where  I  found  financial  condi- 
tions better.    I  soon  had  $400  to  my  account. 

November  16,  1902,  at  my  own  expense,  I  sailed 
from  New  York  for  Liberia,  Africa.  I  landed  there 
December  15  of  the  same  year.  I  spent  more  than 
four  years  in  Liberia,  right  among  the  heathen. 
Having  learned  their  language  and  customs,  I  found 
that  I  could  do  better  work  among  them  if  I  had  a 
knowledge  of  medicine,  so  I  returned  to  America  in 
1907  and  entered  Hering  Medical  College,  Chicago, 
111.  Rev.  J.  R.  Morris,  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  and  Rev. 
L.  T.  Chamberlain,  of  New  York  City,  have  been 
my  greatest  supporters  since  I  have  entered  the 
missionary  field.     Many  well-wishers  and  friends 
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contributed  to  my  welfare  while  I  was  in  Africa. 
Rev.  Morris  and  I  made  a  flying  trip  to  Africa  in 
1908.  (The  subject  of  this  sketch,  H.  H.  Jones,  M.  D., 
completed  his  medical  education  in  1911,  and  re- 
turned to  Africa.  He  was  granted  a  furlough  in 
1921  and  is  now  in  America  engaged  in  deputation 
work.) 


APPENDIX 


OUR  NEGRO  SCHOOLS  ^ 

Beginnings 

,N  April  16,  1862,  slavery  was  abolished  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  on  January  1,  1863, 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  issued.  Multi- 
tudes of  poor,  ignorant,  and  almost  helpless  freed- 
men  thronged  Washington  and  other  border  and 
Southern  cities  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  troops.  Two  Baptist  organizations  imme- 
diately began  missionary  and  school  work  among 
them.  The  National  Theological  Institute  and  Uni- 
versity, organized  for  this  purpose,  started  schools 
in  Washington  and  other  cities,  and  The  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  sent  many  mission- 
aries among  the  f  reedmen,  who  established  churches, 
Sunday  schools,  and  mission  schools.  In  1867,  the 
National  Theological  Institute  transferred  its 
schools  and  work  to  the  Home  Mission  Society  and 
dissolved  its  organization. 

Early  Schools 

The  early  schools  were  open  to  freedmen  of  all 
ages.  Laws  in  many  Southern  States  had  forbid- 
den the  teaching  of  slaves  to  read  and  write.  But 
their  churches  now  must  have  pastors  and  leaders 
with  some  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic.   So  the  early  schools  contained  many  mature 

1  From  "  Schools  for  Negroes  "  by  G.  R.  Hovey,  D.  D.  ; 
used  by  permission. 
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men.  Their  courses  of  study  were  those  of  the  pri- 
mary and  grammar  grades,  with  a  large  admixture 
of  Bible  and  pastoral  training. 

Many  of  them,  as  Morehouse  and  Spelman,  were 
organized  and  met  for  months  or  years  in  the  base- 
ments of  colored  churches  with  the  roughest  furni- 
ture and  poorest  equipment.  In  some  cities,  as  in 
Richmond,  Virginia,  no  place  for  meeting  could  be 
found  at  first,  and  the  attempt  to  start  a  school  there 
in  1865  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Binney,  later  a  missionary  to 
the  Burmans,  had  to  be  abandoned.  But  in  1867 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Colver,  formerly  pastor  of  Tremont 
Temple,  and  then  professor  at  Morgan  Park  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  undertook  the  work  and  suc- 
ceeded in  buying  for  a  schoolhouse  the  old  slave- 
traders*  pen  and  auction-rooms,  Lumpkin's  Jail. 
The  rings  in  the  floor  to  which  slaves  had  been 
chained  to  be  beaten,  the  auction-block  from  which 
they  had  been  sold,  and  the  barred  windows  through 
which  they  had  looked,  formed  as  strange  surround- 
ings for  a  Christian  school  as  the  Philippian  jail 
once  formed  for  a  Christian  church. 

Early  Development 

Such  schoolhouses  gradually  gave  way  to  more 
ample  grounds  and  better  buildings.  The  locations 
secured  were  frequently  on  some  slight  elevation  on 
the  outskirts  of  a  city,  often  strangely  prophetic  of 
the  transformation  of  a  civilization — ^the  very  sites 
of  the  Confederate  fortifications  erected  for  the 
defense  of  the  city.  So  in  Richmond,  Atlanta,  and 
other  cities  the  land  once  dedicated  to  the  perpetu- 
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ation  of  the  old  order  and  of  slavery  v/as  rededicated 
to  the  education  and  the  Christian  manhood  of  the 
freedmen  and  their  children.  Excellent  school  build- 
ings were  erected.  But  sometimes  for  economy's 
sake  poor  material  and  faulty  construction  were 
employed,  and  grounds  were  laid  out  for  that  day 
rather  than  for  the  future.  Rebuilding  and 
enlargement  of  grounds  have  been  found  impera- 
tive in  the  case  of  many  schools. 

Many  other  schools  were  started  by  the  colored 
people  themselves  in  the  two  decades  between  1880 
and  1900.  Not  a  few  of  them  were  assisted  by  The 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  For  sev- 
eral years  the  Society  supported  or  aided  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  colored  schools. 

The  courses  of  study  were  soon  raised  to  include 
a  full  high-school  curriculum,  while  the  lower  sub- 
jects were  still  given  to  larger  numbers  than  ever, 
and  the  Biblical  and  religious  teaching  was  con- 
tinued. The  aim  of  the  schools  was  definitely  to 
give  a  Christian  education,  and  especially  to  pre- 
pare Christian  public-school  teachers  and  Sunday 
school  teachers  and  pastors  for  the  development  of 
an  intelligent  Christian  church. 

Our  Schools  Today 

The  schools  receiving  the  larger  part  of  their  sup- 
port from  The  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Soci- 
ety are  the  following : 

Storer  College,  Harper's  Ferry,  West  Virginia, 
Rev.  Henry  T.  McDonald,  President;  a  high  and 
normal  school,  formerly  supported  by  the  Free  Bap- 
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tists,  with  nearly  200  boys  and  girls  in  attendance. 
In  addition  to  fitting  students  for  college,  the  school 
lays  special  emphasis  on  the  training  of  teachers, 
and  on  its  practical  departments,  carpentry,  cook- 
ery, gardening,  sewing.  It  is  overflowing  with 
students  and  sorely  needs  a  new  domestic  science 
building  and  a  dormitory.  This  college  receives  aid 
also  from  the  Wom_an's  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society. 

Virginia  Union  University,  Richmond,  Virginia, 
Rev.  W.  J.  Clark,  President;  a  union  of  Wayland 
Seminary,  formerly  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Rich- 
mond Theological  Seminary;  a  college,  theological 
seminary,  and  academy  for  young  men,  with  425  stu- 
dents in  attendance,  above  100  in  the  college  depart- 
ment, about  40  in  the  theological  department,  and  a 
total  of  about  125  looking  forward  to  the  Christian 
ministry.  Its  standard  theological  department  is 
its  most  characteristic  feature.  A  large  number  of 
its  graduates  enter  the  ministry,  medicine,  and 
teaching.  It  has  ten  fine  stone  buildings  on  grounds 
of  fifty  acres.  It  is  crowded  with  students.  Many 
have  to  be  refused  admission.  It  needs  new  dormi- 
tory, science  building,  professors'  houses. 

Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  Rev. 
Joseph  L.  Peacock,  President;  a  college,  academy, 
normal  school,  and  Christian  workers'  school  for 
young  men  and  women,  with  450  students,  about 
100  in  college  department,  and  50  preparing  to 
preach.  Domestic  science  is  emphasized.  Its  theo- 
logical work  is  being  developed.  Its  Christian 
Workers'  Training  Department  for  young  women, 
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established  by  the  Woman's  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society  in  1920,  provides  a  much- 
needed  training  for  colored  young  women.  Shaw 
University  is  growing  rapidly,  and  ought  to  have 
at  once  a  new  science  building,  a  new  dormitory, 
and  new  teachers'  houses. 

Benedict  College,  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  Rev. 
C.  B.  Antisdel,  President;  a  college,  academy,  nor- 
mal, and  preparatory  school  for  boys  and  girls,  with 
650  students,  about  50  in  college  classes,  and  50  pre- 
paring to  preach.  The  theological  courses  are 
being  enlarged  this  year.  The  teacher-training 
course,  with  large  practise  school,  and  a  hospital  and 
nurse-training  course  are  prominent  features  of  the 
work.  Although  this  year  grammar-grade  students 
are  not  received  as  boarding  students,  the  buildings 
are  crowded  and  hundreds  are  turned  away.  The 
immediate  needs  are  two  dormitories,  a  dining-hall, 
enlargement  of  the  hospital,  and  a  practise-school 
building.  This  school  also  receives  aid  from  the 
Woman's  Society. 

Morehouse  College,  Atlanta,  George,  John  Hope, 
President;  a  college,  academy,  and  a  theological 
department,  with  600  young  men  as  students,  above 
100  in  the  college  department,  and  50  in  theological 
studies.  The  college  preparatory  and  college  work 
are  emphasized  here,  and  a  very  fine  science  build- 
ing is  under  construction.  The  theological  work  is 
receiving  new  emphasis.  A  department  for  train- 
ing for  social  service  is  added  this  year.  Buildings 
are  crowded.  Additional  land,  a  new  dormitory,  and 
a  gymnasium  are  needed. 
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Jackson  College,  Jackson,  Mississippi,  Z.  T. 
Hubert,  President ;  a  college,  academy,  normal,  min- 
isterial, and  elementary  school  for  boys  and  girls, 
with  425  students.  The  college  department  was 
opened  last  year.  Ministerial  students  number 
about  25.  The  school  emphasizes  its  normal  depart- 
ment, domestic  science  classes,  and  its  ministers' 
institute  held  each  year  and  attended  by  80  or  90 
preachers  for  two  weeks.  It  is  rapidly  develop- 
ing, and  needs  a  building  for  college  work,  a  girls* 
dormitory,  a  heating-plant,  and  professors'  houses. 
Jackson  College  also  is  assisted  by  the  Woman's 
Society. 

Leland  College,  Louisiana,  a  school  discontinued  in 
New  Orleans,  three  years  ago,  and  about  to  be  relo- 
cated and  opened  at  some  place  of  greater  need.  It 
will  contain  college,  academy,  theological,  normal, 
and  agricultural  departments.  It  has  some  $200,000 
of  endowment,  and  $125,000  available  for  building. 
In  addition  to  this  there  is  need  of  money  for  several 
school  buildings  and  teachers'  houses.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  to  build  a  model  school  from  the  founda- 
tion for  one  of  the  densest  Negro  populations  in  the 
South. 

Bishop  College,  Marshall,  Texas,  Rev.  C.  H.  Max- 
son,  President;  a  college,  academy,  normal,  theolog- 
ical, and  preparatory  school  for  young  men  and 
women  with  475  students;  about  90  in  college 
department,  and  about  40  preparing  for  the  minis- 
try. The  school  has  a  strong  music  department,  and 
emphasizes  domestic  science  as  well  as  college  work 
and  preparation  for  college  and  for  teaching.    It  is 
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overcrowded  and  needs  new  lecture-hall,  dining-hall, 
and  dormitory. 

The  above-named  schools  are  supported  in  large 
measure  by  The  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society,  generously  assisted  in  the  coeducational 
schools  (except  Bishop  College)  by  the  Woman's 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  The  So- 
ciety also  assists  the  following  schools  by  appropria- 
tions varying  from  $600  to  $1,500,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  first  five  by  administering  a  gift  of  from 
$2,000  to  $5,000  each  from  the  General  Education 
Board. 

Hartshorn  Memorial  College,  Richmond,  Virginia, 
Rev.  George  W.  Rigler,  President;  an  academy,  nor- 
mal, and  preparatory  school  and  college  for  girls, 
with  225  students;  chiefly  supported  by  the  Wo- 
man's American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society, 
crowded  with  students,  and  in  need  of  new  buildings 
and  more  teachers. 

Selma  University,  Selma,  Alabama,  Rev.  R.  T. 
Pollard,  President;  an  academy,  normal,  and  pre- 
paratory school,  with  college  and  theological  depart- 
ments; 650  students,  boys  and  girls;  controlled  and 
largely  supported  by  colored  Baptists  of  Alabama. 

William  J.  Simmons  (formerly  State  )  University, 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  Rev.  C.  H.  Parrish,  President ; 
an  academy,  normal,  and  preparatory  school,  with 
college  and  theological  departments;  400  students, 
boys  and  girls;  controlled  and  largely  supported 
by  the  colored  Baptists  of  Kentucky,  and  helped 
by  the  Woman's  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society. 
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Roger  Williams  University,  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
S.  A.  Owen,  President ;  an  academy,  normal,  and  pre- 
paratory school,  with  college  and  theological  depart- 
ments; 275  students,  boys  and  girls;  controlled  and 
largely  supported  by  the  colored  Baptists  of  Tennes- 
see, and  helped  by  the  Woman's  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society. 

Arkansas  Baptist  College,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 
Rev.  Joseph  A.  Booker,  President ;  an  academy,  nor- 
mal, and  preparatory  school,  with  college  and  theo- 
logical departments;  600  students,  boys  and  girls; 
controlled  and  largely  supported  by  the  colored  Bap- 
tists of  Arkansas,  and  helped  by  the  Woman's 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 

Spelman  Seminary,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Miss  Lucy 
A.  Tapley,  President ;  an  academy,  normal,  and  pre- 
paratory school,  with  college  and  domestic  science 
departments;  800  students,  all  girls,  supported 
chiefly  by  the  General  Education  Board  and  the 
Woman's  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 
It  needs  a  chapel,  and  $5,000  a  year  or  a  fund  of 
$100,000,  to  relieve  the  great  strain  and  burden 
on  the  president  and  treasurer,  who  have  to  raise 
$5,000  each  year  in  order  to  secure  a  conditional 
gift  from  another  source. 

Florida  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  St. 
Augustine,  Florida,  Rev.  Nathan  W.  Collier,  Prin- 
cipal; an  academy,  normal,  preparatory,  and  indus- 
trial school;  300  boys  and  girls;  controlled  and 
largely  supported  by  the  colored  Baptists  of  Florida, 
and  helped  by  the  Woman's  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society. 
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Coleman  Academy,  Gibsland,  Louisiana,  Rev.  0. 
L.  Coleman,  Principal;  an  academy,  normal,  pre- 
paratory, and  industrial. school;  300  boys  and  girls; 
controlled  and  largely  supported  by  the  colored  Bap- 
tists of  Louisiana,  and  helped  by  the  Woman's  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 

The  Woman's  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society  supports  Mather  School,  Beaufort,  S.  C, 
Miss  Carrie  A.  Hunt,  Principal;  a  school  of  ele- 
mentary grades  for  girls,  with  special  emphasis  on 
domestic  science  and  industries;  110  students;  needs 
new  buildings,  piano,  stereopticon,  sewing-machines, 
barrels  of  clothing,  materials  for  sewing. 

The  Woman's  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society  also  supports  teachers  at  the  following 
schools,  which  are  controlled  and  largely  supported 
by  the  colored  people  themselves : 

Thompson  Institute,  Lumberton,  N.  C,  Rev.  W. 
H.  Knuckles,  Principal;  elementary  and  secondary; 
90  boys  and  girls. 

Waters  Normal  Institute,  Winton,  N.  C,  Rev.  C. 
S.  Brown,  Principal;  elementary  and  some  secon- 
dary work;  200  boys  and  girls. 

Americus  Intitute,  Americus,  Ga.,  Rev.  M.  W. 
Reddick,  Principal;  elementary  and  secondary;  150 
boys  and  girls. 

Jeruel  Baptist  Institute,  Athens,  Ga.,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Brown,  Principal;  elementary  and  secondary;  200 
boys  and  girls. 

South  East  Baptist  Academy,  Dermott,  Ark.,  ele- 
mentary and  secondary ;  125  boys  and  girls. 


II 

HOME  MISSION  ADMINISTRATIVE  POLICIES 

1.  Plans  and  Policies  of  The  American  Baptist 

Home  Mission  Society  In  Its  Negro 

Work  In  the  North^ 

WITH  the  coming  of  thousands  ,of  Negroes  from 
the  South  the  Home  Mission  Society  was  con- 
fronted with  an  unprecedented  situation. 

The  first  step  was  to  know  the  situation.  A  care- 
ful survey  was  made  of  several  States  and  guesses 
gave  place  to  definite  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

The  second  step  was  to  call  a  conference  of  rep- 
resentative leaders  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michi- 
gan to  meet  in  Cleveland,  receive  the  report  of  the 
survey,  and  determine  what  steps  should  be  taken. 

The  fundamental  principle  agreed  upon  was  Coop- 
eration without  Domination. 

In  harmony  with  this  principle  things  began  to 
move  although  slowly. 

(1)  A  National  Council  composed  of  Negro  min- 
isters and  laymen,  with  representatives  of  the 
Home  Mission  Society,  was  created  as  a  Standing 
Council. 

State  Councils  were  organized,  composed  of  Negro 
leaders  and  white  Convention  representatives.  Sev- 

/  Contributed  by  Charles  Alvin  Brooks,  D.  D.,  Secretary  of 
City  and  Foreign-speaking  Missions. 
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eral  States  now  have  general  workers  jointly  sup- 
ported. 

City  Councils  constituted  in  the  same  way  have 
been  set  up  in  three  leading  cities  and  have  proved 
successful. 

(2)  A  Director  of  the  Negro  work  of  the  Home 
Mission  Society  was  selected  who  is  one  of  the  spe- 
cialists in  the  Department  of  City  and  Foreign- 
speaking  Missions,  in  which  the  work  is  incorpo- 
rated. 

The  Director  chosen  was  Dr.  E.  W.  Moore,  for 
many  years  a  successful  pastor,  holding  the  con- 
fidence of  both  races.  His  task  is  to  represent  the 
Society's  interests  and  to  serve  all  who  want  his 
help. 

(3)  Concentration  was  manifestly  the  only  policy 
which  would  succeed.  The  Society  was  spending 
about  $15,000  annually  but  without  a  program.  It 
asked  the  State  and  city  organizations  (white)  to 
assume  the  smaller  obligations  and  release  the  So- 
ciety that  it  might  concentrate  on  demonstration 
centers.  The  idea  is  to  make  a  program,  equip  and 
finance  a  church  strategically  located,  that  a  demon- 
stration may  be  made  which  will  serve  as  a  norm 
by  which  all  the  other  work  in  a  city  or  State  may  be 
measured.  It  is  intended  that  these  demonstration 
centers  shall  be  distributed  over  the  country. 

(4)  Christian  Community  Centers  in  congested 
Negro  communities  have  been  organized  with 
conspicuous  success  in  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  and 
Detroit.  These  centers  are  the  common  meeting- 
place  and  work-shop  of  all  our  churches  in  the 
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community.  It  is  expected  that  the  number  of  cen- 
ters will  be  increased  as  rapidly  as  funds  will  allow. 
These  centers  are  administered  by  joint  boards. 

(5)  Training  leaders  for  special  tasks  in  the 
North  has  been  an  evident  necessity.  Definite  plans 
have  been  adopted  for  a  cooperative  undertaking 
which  is  described  under  the  caption,  "  A  Training- 
school  for  Negro  Workers." 

(6)  Financial  Cooperation  has  been  demon- 
strated to  be  possible.  The  Negro  Baptists  of  the 
North  do  not  want  or  need  to  be  supported — they 
want  and  need  cooperative  assistance.  The  story 
of  the  signal  achievements  which  have  been  re- 
corded is  ample  demonstration  of  this.  The  city, 
State,  and  national  organizations  (white)  have  been 
assured  by  their  experience  in  cooperation  that  in 
this  way  they  are  able  to  render  the  wisest  and  most 
constructive  aid,  while  not  weakening  the  initiative 
of  the  Negro  Baptists  of  the  North. 

The  Home  Mission  Society  has  increasing  faith 
in  the  sound  judgment  and  strength  of  our  Negro 
leaders  in  the  North,  who  also  have  a  fuller  con- 
fidence and  trust  in  the  purposes  of  the  white  lead- 
ers of  the  North. 

2.  Policy  and  Scope  of  the  Woman's  Work  for 
Negroes  North  and  South 

The  following  recommendations  were  adopted  by 
the  Woman's  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society,  January  27,  1922 : 

(1)  That  we  lay  special  emphasis  on  the  work 
being  done  by  the  Fireside  School,  and  develop  our 
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field  work  in  the  South  along  the  lines  and  under 
the  direction  of  this  department  of  our  work  among 
the  Negro  people. 

(2)  That  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  grow- 
ing number  of  Negro  people  in  the  Northern  States, 
we  strengthen  the  work  in  the  Community  Centers 
already  established  and  increase  their  number  as 
rapidly  as  we  are  financially  able. 

(3)  Believing  that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
responsibility  of  the  lower  grade  schools  should 
rest  upon  the  Negro  people  themselves,  and  since 
they  are  not  able  at  the  present  time  to  support 
adequately  the  higher  grade  schools,  we  recommend 
that,  in  line  with  the  action  already  taken  by  the 
Educational  Committee,  we  gradually  withdraw  our 
support  from  the  lower  grade  schools,  but  continue 
our  cooperation  and  interest  in  the  schools  of  the 
higher  grade. 

(4)  That  as  we  recognize  the  importance  of 
training  Negro  people  for  missionary  work,  we  con- 
tinue to  support  our  missionary  training  depart- 
ment at  Shaw  University  and  heartily  cooperate 
in  the  work  of  the  Training  School  to  be  established 
in  Chicago. 


Ill 

A  TRAINING-SCHOOL  FOR  NEGRO  WORKERS 

A  CONFERENCE  of  more  than  ordinary  impor- 
tance and  significance  took  place  in  the  Olivet 
Church,  Chicago,  February  15,  when  the  chosen  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Negro  Baptist  churches  of  the 
North  met  and  after  full  and  free  discussion  organ- 
ized an  Educational  Society.  The  immediate  pro- 
ject, which  was  the  occasion  of  the  meeting,  was  the 
proposal  to  establish  a  training-school  for  Christian 
workers,  primarily  for  our  Negro  churches,  in  the 
North.  There  has  been  under  consideration  for 
more  than  a  year  a  proposal  to  purchase  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Training  School  of 
the  Woman's  Home  Mission  Society  at  2969  Vernon 
Avenue.  Since  the  removal  of  the  headquarters  of 
the  Woman's  Home  Mission  Society  and  the  offices 
of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mission  Society  the  build- 
ing is  larger  than  the  Society  needs  for  its  school. 
It  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  special  purpose  in 
mind. 

In  order  to  have  a  reasonable  and  representative 
organization  which  could  function  in  cooperation 
with  the  two  Home  Mission  Societies  in  the  educa- 
tional undertaking,  the  new  educational  society  was 
organized.  The  board  of  managers  is  to  be  com- 
posed of  twenty-seven  members,  fifteen  of  whom 
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will  represent  the  Negro  churches  of  the  Northern 
States,  and  twelve,  the  two  Home  Mission  Societies. 

The  president  of  the  newly  formed  society  is  Doc- 
tor Austin,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  the  secretary,  Doctor 
McWilliams,  of  Toledo.  The  board  is  representative 
of  various  sections  of  the  country  and  is  composed 
of  some  of  the  strongest  and  most  effective  Negro 
leaders  of  the  North.  The  charter  of  the  society, 
which  will  be  sought  under  the  best  legal  advice, 
will  provide  not  only  for  this  projected  school  in 
Chicago  but  other  schools  which  may  later  be  needed. 

The  school  is  to  provide  special  training  for  young- 
men  and  women  who  wish  to  devote  themselves  to 
service  in  our  churches  as  directors  of  religious  edu- 
cation, kindergartners,  nurses,  and  workers  with 
boys  in  Christian  centers.  There  will  be  provided 
also  courses  in  theology  and  pastoral  training  for 
those  looking  to  the  regular  ministry,  and  institutes 
for  men  already  in  service. 

This  school  will  meet  a  most  serious  need.  With 
the  coming  of  hundreds  of  thousands  from  the  South 
many  of  our  Northern  communities  have  come  to 
present  a  most  perplexing  problem,  and  with  almost 
no  adequately  trained  leadership  of  this  type  of 
"  second-line  officers.'^  It  is  almost  impossible,  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  expedient,  for  these  aspiring  young 
men  and  young  women  to  go  South  for  their 
training.  The'  demand  which  has  been  raised  on 
every  side  for  trained  workers  has  been  so  impera- 
tive that  this  school  is  being  projected  as  an  answer 
to  it.  It  is  the  thought  of  the  promoters  that  the 
school  shall  be  a  junior  school  and  not  a  substitute 
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for  such  higher  education  as  may  be  desired  by 
those  whose  attainments  will  enable  them  to  take  a 
full  college  or  standard  seminary  course. 

The  enthusiasm  and  good  sound  judgment  dis- 
played at  the  conference  was  most  heartening  to 
those  who  are  familiar  with  all  the  difficulties  which 
confronted  the  leaders  responsible  for  bringing 
about  this  happy  consummation. 

Now  for  a  good  faculty — ^the  choicest  young  men 
and  young  women;  as  for  students — full  coopera- 
tion— full  confidence  and  earnest  prayer  for  a  rich 
endowment  of  spiritual  grace  and  power  to  make 
this  undertaking  all  that  it  may  be ! 

(Signed)     MRS.  Katherine  S.  Westfall, 
Charles  Alvin  Brooks. 
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